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To my Teachers 


Introduction 


The purpose of this brief introduction is to alert the reader to what 
he or she will find in Alexander’s commentary on Metaphysics 4, and 
to give some indications of what may be of interest.! 

To this end it may be helpful to begin with a summary of the 
contents of Metaphysics 4 itself. For this is the book in which Aristotle 
outlines the conception of metaphysics which has influenced Western 
philosophy ever since. It is the study of being, its kinds and attributes. 
Chapter 1 announces the general science of being insofar as it is 
being, as distinct from the specialized sciences. Chapter 2 discusses 
the character of being as an ambiguous term related (pros hen) toa 
central case, the relations between being and unity, and the place of 
essential attributes of being, such as unity and plurality, equality and 
inequality, likeness and unlikeness, within the general science of 
being. Chapter 3 discusses the place of the axioms within the general 
science of being, and opens the consideration of the most basic axiom, 
that of non-contradiction. Chapter 4 is an extended vindication of the 
truth of that axiom, beginning with methodological remarks about 
how to defend an axiom, and adducing arguments based on the 
conditions of meaningful utterance, on the distinction of substance or 
essence from accident, on the monism entailed by denial of non-con- 
tradiction, on the axiom of the excluded middle, on the basic appre- 
hensibility of things, on the facts of choice and avoidance, and on 
assorted paradoxes involved in the denial of non-contradiction. Chap- 
ter 5 explains that the denial of non-contradiction has roots in the 
subjectivism of Protagoras and in certain problems encountered by 
the Presocratic natural philosophers; it suggests lines along which 
these problems may be resolved and argues against subjectivism. 
Chapter 6 continues the argument against subjectivism. Chapter 7 
vindicates the axiom of the excluded middle; and it introduces two 
one-sided views: that every statement is true, which is associated 


1. For a general account of Alexander of Aphrodisias the reader may consult R. 
Sharples, ‘Alexander of Aphrodisias, scholasticism and innovation’, in W. Haase (ed.), 
Aufstieg und Niedergang der rémischen Welt, I1,36.2, Berlin 1987, 1176-243. For an 
introduction to Alexander’s commentary on the Metaphysics the reader may consult 
R. Sorabji and R.W. Sharples, Introduction’ in Alexander of Aphrodisias, On Aristotle 
Metaphysics 1, tr. W.E. Dooley, London and Ithaca NY 1989, 1-4. 
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with Heraclitus, and that every statement is false, which is associated 
with Anaxagoras. Chapter 8 is an argument against these two views 
and against the similarly one-sided positions that everything is at 
rest and that everything is in motion. 

These topics — the science of being, pros hen equivocity or focal 
meaning, the axioms of non-contradiction and excluded middle, the 
attack on subjectivism — have long attracted students of Aristotle to 
Metaphysics 4. Now they have in English the full and careful com- 
mentary of Alexander. Alexander goes through Metaphysics 4 prac- 
tically line by line, attending to the logical sequence of the arguments, 
frequently noting places where Aristotle’s words bear more than one 
interpretation, and marking variant readings. In some places the 
reader will find that the text of Aristotle explained by Alexander 
differs from the text as printed by modern editors such as Ross and 
Jaeger; in some places the reader will find that the text of Aristotle 
found in Alexander’s introductory lemmata differs from that found in 
the citations embedded in Alexander’s commentary.” But the trans- 
lator has tried to mark these divergences; and they are not so frequent 
or so important as to detract from the usefulness of the commentary. 

Of course Alexander’s way of reading Aristotle is not that of 
contemporary historians of thought, much less that of contemporary 
developmental theorists. Thus he has nothing to say about the place 
of Metaphysics 4 in Aristotle’s intellectual itinerary, or about how 
Aristotle came to the notion of a general science of being as being. 
Alexander reads Metaphysics 4 in the light of his knowledge of 
Aristotle’s system, and so refers fairly frequently to Aristotle's De 
Interpretatione, Analytics, Physics, and other works. Perhaps the 
moral is to read Alexander for what he does say rather than looking 
for what he does not say. Whatever its limitations, Alexander’s 
commentary is fundamental to the work of any student or commen- 
tator who will try to understand Metaphysics 4. 

The commentary may also claim a special interest for students of 
philosophy in late antiquity. It was well known to the Athenian 
Neoplatonist, Proclus’ teacher Syrianus (died c. 437), and to the 
sixth-century Alexandrian Neoplatonist Asclepius (or perhaps we 
should speak of Ammonius son of Hermeias, his source), whose 
approach to Aristotle is in general more accommodating than that of 
Syrianus, and who inserts extended chunks of Alexander into his own 
commentary on Metaphysics 4.3 Metaphysics 3 and 4 are the only 
books of the Metaphysics for which we have Greek commentaries from 


2. On the importance of Alexander’s commentary for the constitution of the text of 
the Metaphysics, see W.D. Ross, Aristotle’s Metaphysics, London, 1924, I.clxi-clxiii. 

3. Michael Hayduck, who edited both Alexander and Asclepius for the CAG, 
sometimes draws on Asclepius for help in determining the text of Alexander, and 
sometimes draws on Alexander for help in determining the text of Asclepius. 
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all three: Alexander, Syrianus and Asclepius. This affords the possi- 
bility of a three-way comparison which reveals something about late 
Aristotelianism and about the different ways in which Aristotle is 
handled in the Neoplatonic commentary tradition.‘ 

Finally, students whose interests run to Neoplatonism rather than 
to Aristotelianism must reckon with Porphyry’s statement in chapter 
14 of his Life of Plotinus, that Alexander’s commentaries were among 
those read in Plotinus’ school. If Porphyry is right in saying that 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics is concentrated in the writings of Plotinus, 
perhaps research may show that Alexander’s commentary on Meta- 
physics 4 has left its traces in Plotinus as well. 


This translation 


This translation is made from the Greek text edited by Michael 
Hayduck, Alexandri Aphrodisiensis in Aristotelis Metaphysica Com- 
mentaria (CAG 1: Berlin 1891). 

Some readers will come to this translation looking for help in 
understanding Aristotle; these readers, who may have no Greek, will 
require a clear, accurate, and unencumbered presentation of what 
Alexander says about Aristotle. Other readers will be interested in 
Alexander himself; they will want to know which English words 
correspond to which Greek words, and where the translator departs 
from Hayduck’s text, and why; and they may well wish to distinguish 
between what Alexander actually says and what the translator 
thinks Alexander means. | have tried to keep in mind the require- 
ments of these two sorts of readers. 

Departures from Hayduck’s text are listed consecutively under 
Textual Emendations, and are explained in the notes at the points 
where they occur. 

Square brackets [ ] in the translation enclose words not found as 
such in the Greek text but necessary or at least helpful to an 
understanding of the text. While not attempting to put brackets 
around all the numerous parallelisms in the text, I have otherwise 
used the device fairly freely. 

Angle brackets < > enclose conjectural supplements to Hayduck’s 
Greek text. 

More than once in the course of translating Alexander’s commen- 
taries on Metaphysics 3 and 4 I have recalled with some trepidation 
A.E. Housman’s comment on a certain critic, that no word of the text 


4. For an attempt in this direction see A. Madigan, ‘Syrianus and Asclepius on forms 
and intermediates in Plato and Aristotle’, Journal of the History of Philosophy 24, 1986, 
149-71. 
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was safe if the critic could think of a similar word that was not much 
worse. The text of Alexander's commentary on Metaphysics 4 is in 
considerably better shape than the text of the commentary on Meta- 
physics 3. The places where Hayduck marks corruption or posits a 
lacuna are relatively few. Only rarely is the help of Asclepius needed. 
At the same time, much of Metaphysics 4 is intricate argument, much 
of that intricacy is communicated to the commentary, and here and 
there the sequence of an argument has led me to an emendation or a 
supplement, which I have tried to explain in the notes. If I have 
sometimes found it necessary to differ with Hayduck, I have come to 
feel something approaching awe at his achievement in editing the 
commentaries of Alexander and Asclepius. For the rest, there is 
Housman’s approving citation of Haupt: ‘If the sense requires it, I am 
prepared to write Constantinopolitanus where the MSS have the 
monosyllabic interjection o.’ 

The Aristotelian lemmata that mark the beginning of each section 
of the commentary, and the citations embedded within the commen- 
tary, present a combination of problems. At times the lemmata and 
citations witness to a text of Aristotle different from that found in the 
principal MSS of the Metaphysics. These instances are important for 
textual criticism, but may cause difficulty for students working with 
the modern editions of Ross and Jaeger, or with translations based 
on modern editions. Hence I have tried to mark every place where 
Alexander’s lemmata or citations differ from the texts of Ross or 
Jaeger. At times the text of Aristotle given in a lemma differs from 
the text found in a citation embedded in Alexander’s commentary 
itself; this suggests the possibility that the citation preserves the 
reading of Alexander’s MS or MSS and that the lemma has suffered 
contamination. At other times Alexander is quite clearly working 
with different readings from different MSS. At times a lemma or 
citation seems to be missing words without which it fails to make 
sense. I have tried to indicate in the notes when a lemma or citation 
is incomplete, and have placed the necessary supplement in square 
brackets in the translation. 

Apart from the divisions required by the lemmata, the para- 
graphing is my work, as are the numbering devices [i], [ii], etc. In a 
few instances I have departed from Hayduck and printed as lemmata 
certain sections of Aristotle’s text which occur without such introduc- 
tory formulae as ‘he says’ or ‘he adds’. This is in the hope of making 
it easier for readers to match sections of commentary with their texts 
or translations of Aristotle. 

Material from the altera recensio (alt. rec.) or parallel version of 
Alexander’s commentary on Metaphysics 4 appears in the apparatus 
criticus at the foot of the first two pages of Hayduck’s text. This 
parallel material is translated in the notes as it occurs. 
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Those seeking information on Hayduck’s text are urged to consult 
his preface, as well as the remarks of William E. Dooley SJ in his 
Translator’s Preface to Alexander of Aphrodisias, On Aristotle Meta- 
physics 1, and the further references he provides. 
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Textual Emendations 


Except as noted below, I translate the text of Alexander as printed 
by Hayduck, omitting words which he brackets and accepting the 
supplements which he incorporates into his text. Where I have 
adopted an emendation or supplement proposed or mentioned by 
Hayduck in his apparatus, or drawn from some other source, that fact 
is noted below and the source is credited in parentheses. These 
emendations are also recorded in the notes at the point of their 
occurrence in the text. Some emendations which are worthy of 
mention but not certain enough to be adopted are also recorded in the 
notes. 


237,8 Reading metiousa auta ha meteisi for metiousa } auta 
ep’ auta meteisi. 

250,27 Supplying hé de philosophia <peri to on eié an kuriés 
hé philosophia> (Asclepius, Hayduck). 

252,35 Reading en t6i oukhi hen for en t6i oukh heni. 

255,20-1 Reading all’ ei méte huph’ hen genos méte hupo mian 
phusin, alla pros hen, hés ta homénuma for all’ ei 
méte huph’ hen genos kai mian phusin méte pros hen, 
all’ hés ta homénuma. 


263,22 Reading estin <ou> khérista for esti kh6rista. 
264,12 Reading analogoi for analogon. 
270,2-3 Reading einai te kai mé einai. adunaton an eié 


diapseusthénai peri touto for einai te kai mé einai 
adunaton. [an eié diapseusthénai peri touto.] 


270,16 Reading esti ei gar for esti gar ei. 

274,18 Reading é ¢6i estai for é to estai. 

278,28 Supplying <ison téi> t6i dunasthai. 

278,33 Reading hois keitai é tén hois ouk etethé for hois ou 
keitai é t6n hois etethé (Hayduck). 

280,7 Supplying dialegesthai <legesthai> (Bonitz). 

282,23 Supplying mé einai anthrépon <é einai mé 
anthrépon> (Bonitz). 

290,6-7 Reading t6i de mé einai ameson protasin for t6i de 


méden einai ameson protasin. 


8 
290,16 


291,18 
295,2 


298,21 
298,27 
300,18 
301,1 
309,31 
312,14 
312,29 
313,10 
319,14 
319,25-6 


326,12-13 


326,17 


332,32 
333,26 
333,27 
335,32 
341,15 
341,16 


Textual Emendations 


Placing full stop after sumbebékotén and supplying 
<all’ adunaton> téi méde. 

Supplying <kai panta hen> téi hepesthai. 

Supplying hai apophaseis <kai hai kataphaseis> (S, 
Hayduck). 

Deleting hoti (Bonitz). 

Reading antiphasis gar kai touto. <kai touto eipen> 
hote eipen hoti for antiphasis gar kai touto, ¢ hote 
eipen hoti. 

Supplying tois hugiainousin <houté kai tois tén 
dianoian mé hugiainousin> (Hayduck). 

Deleting mé. 

Reading gennoito ho hup’ ekeinou dei gennéthénai 
ontos édé for gennoito + héi to hupokeimenon dei 
gennéthénai ontos édé (Hayduck). 

Reading prokeimenén ho tén arkhén men én ephistas 
for prokeimenén { hén arkhén men én ephistas. 
Reading lambanomenéi for lambanomenén. 

Reading hugianein for hugiainein. 

Reading legein ho, ei haplés for legein + ei noei haplés 
(Hayduck). 

Supplying to <auto toiouton kai ou> toiouton homoiés 
(Hayduck). 

Reading peri hén metapiptousan doxan ouk eisetai ho 
doxaz6én, ei mé tis auton doxazoi hés doxazonta for 
pert hén ¢ metapiptousa doxas ti ho doxazén ei mé tis 
hauton doxazoi hés doxazonta (Hayduck, except auton 
for hauton). 

Reading kai eié an kai ei diaphora <doxazoien, 
diaphora> (hoion hoi men éremounta hoi de 
kRinoumena) hama ta auta for { kai eié an kai ei 
diaphoron, hoion hoi men éremounta hoi de 
kinoumena, hama ta auta estai (some support from S). 
Supplying kataphésai <kai apophésai>. 

Supplying é <para to nai to kataphatikon>. 
Supplying phaskonti <é apophaskonti>. 

Reading hén te kai for hote kai. 

Reading pseud6n for aléthén. 

Supplying <pseudos esti to aléthes esti to legein mé 
panta einai aléthé.> pseudos (Hayduck). 
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Translation 


The Commentary of Alexander of Aphrodisias 
on [Book 4], Gamma, of the Metaphysics 
of Aristotle 


Having proposed to consider being as being (to on héi on) in the 
treatise Metaphysics, a treatise which he calls wisdom (sophia) and 
primary philosophy (prété philosophia), and which he is accustomed 
at times to call theology as well; and having shown that the proposed 
treatise is not one of those arts (tekhnai) or sciences (epistémai) 
concerned with the knowledge (gnésis) of necessary things, nor! of 
those concerned with the useful, but rather will pursue the things 
which it pursues for the sake of knowledge and of science as such;? 
and having shown that it considers the primary principles (arkhai) 
and causes (aitia) (for these are beings in the highest degree); and 
having, before inquiring which principles are the primary principles, 
set in motion in general terms (katholou) the discussion of the causes; 
having presented the views of his predecessors concerning the prin- 
ciples;? having related them and replied to them;* having shown that 
there are certain primary principles and that the ascent to principles 
does not go on to infinity;> and further, having raised certain aporiae 
concerning being, the principles, and related matters (this being 
useful and necessary for the discovery of the objects proposed to 
wisdom),® after the aporiae he begins the present book, Gamma, in 
this book finally telling and establishing his own positions,’ and 
solving the points of aporia. 

In this book he shows what things wisdom (which he also terms 
philosophy and primary philosophy’) is concerned with. And first he 
confirms that it is concerned with being in general (katholou), and 
then, since one (to hen)? is the same as being as regards the subject, ! 
that wisdom is concerned with one as well. But wisdom is also 
concerned with the things that fall under one, among which are!! 
sameness, equality, and likeness. But wisdom is also concerned with 
the things opposed to one, that is, with multiplicity,!? for the knowl- 
edge of things opposed belongs to the same science.!3 And so it is also 
concerned [not only] with the things opposed to those mentioned but 
with all the contraries (enantia) as well,'4 for all the contraries fall 
under otherness, and otherness under multiplicity (ta polla),!® and 
multiplicity and one are opposed.!§ But if it is concerned with all 
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239,1 
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contraries, with all things opposed to one another, then it is also clear 
from this that it is concerned with all being, for all beings are 
contained in these: either they are contraries or they are derived from 
contraries. But if wisdom is concerned with all beings, then it is also 
concerned with all the things that belong to being as being, that 
belongessentially (kath’ hauta)!" and commonly. Such are the axioms 
(axiémata), about which he shows that the most common and best 
known of these is that a pair of contradictories (antiphasis)!®§ cannot 
both belong (sunuparkhein) [to a thing]. 

But the first thing he does in the book is to show, assuming that 
wisdom is concerned with being, that being is said thus in many ways 
(pollakhés), such as by derivation from one thing and by reference to 
one thing. As being is said to be one, so there appears to be one science 
of being as being. This is why the proposed science is concerned with 
the consideration of being, and is the primary science and science in 
the most proper sense. Aristotle will go on to say that the dialectician 
and the sophist are concerned with the same objects as the wise man. 
For they too discuss the things that belong commonly (koinés) to being 
as being; for their treatises are not concerned with some one genus, 
as is each of the other arts and sciences; but one of them!’ is false and 
argues by way of false [premises], while the other? argues by way of 
plausible and accepted [premises]. But wisdom considers the proper- 
ties that belong commonly to being as being, in a scientific manner. 
In the course of showing that a pair of contradictories cannot both be 
true or both be false at the same time, that on the contrary in every 
case one member of the contradiction must be true, the other a 
falsehood, he will reply to Heraclitus and Protagoras, who thought 
that there was something intermediate between contradictories. We 
now begin the actual matters proposed. 


CHAPTER 1 


1003a21 There is a certain science which considers being as 
being and the essential properties of being. 


He first assumes that there is a certain science concerned with being 
as being, that is, a science that considers being as being, and that 
demonstrates the essential properties of being; for every science, 
whatever its object, demonstrates the properties that belong essen- 
tially to its object. He will go on to show that there is a certain science 
concerned with being as being, but for the moment he adds to what 
he has said the point that this science is different from all other 
sciences. He then shows that this science is the wisdom with which 
the present discussion (logos) is concerned. This he shows by showing 
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that the ultimate principles and causes with which the wise man is 
concerned are, first, essential principles of a certain nature (phusis), 
and then, that they are principles of this nature;?! for such principles 
are principles of being as being. 

That the science concerned with being as being is different from 
the remaining sciences, is clear from the fact that each of them treats 
of a kind of being (¢i on), i.e. a part of being. For example, arithmetic 
treats of numbers, which are a kind of being; geometry treats of lines 
and planes and solids, which are themselves kinds of beings. In the 
same manner each of the other sciences is concerned with some part 
of being, and considers the essential properties (this expression here 
means the accidents?) of this part; for this is proper to the science 
concerned with each object. But the science which is not concerned 
with a kind of being, nor with a part of being, but simply (haplés) with 
being insofar as it is being, the being through which particular beings 
are beings, and having this as its subject matter, would be different 
from those sciences. 

Having assumed that there is a certain science concerned with 
being as being, and having shown the difference between it and the 
other sciences, he then shows that the primary principles and the 
ultimate causes — concerning which wisdom inquires, and concerning 
which we now inquire, for the present discussion is concerned with 
wisdom — are the essential principles of no other thing than of being 
as being. But ifso, there would exist [the science] which we have said 
is the science concerned with being as being, namely wisdom. For the 
science whose task it is to consider the essential principles and causes 
of a certain nature also has the task of considering this nature of 
which they are principles. This he shows as follows. He assumes the 
fact that the primary principles and ultimate causes, into which he 
now says that he is inquiring, i.e. into which the wise man, the 
primary philosopher, inquires, must be the principles of a certain 
nature essentially and not accidentally. For every principle and every 
cause is a principle and cause of something, and this is the principle 
and cause in the proper sense: that which is principle and cause of 
something essentially and not accidentally. So the primary princi- 
ples, which are principles in the highest degree, would be principles 
of a certain nature essentially and not accidentally. 

Now such principles are not principles of any of the particulars 
that are objects of science;?4 for the primary principles are not 
principles of any of these, for the principles of each of these are 
different. An indication of this is the fact that while the sciences 
concerned with these objects grasp the principles of these objects, 
they*4 grasp different principles, not the same principles. So the 
primary and ultimate principles are principles of something differ- 
ent. 
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He has shown in the Physics [Phys. 2.3] what things are accidental 
causes and what things are essential causes; for there are also causes 
which are not causes of something essentially or in a primary way, 
but in view of their reference (anaphora) to a different thing. Thus, 
for example, [i] we do not say that [a figure’s] having three angles 
equal to two right angles is the essential cause of [its being] an 
isosceles triangle, but rather an accidental cause, insofar as it is an 
essential cause of something else which is further up the line and 
primary, viz. of [the figure’s being] a triangle.?6 But there are also [ii] 
the accidents of things which are essential causes of certain things, 
e.g. Polyclitus, the cause of the statue,?” which are also said to be 
accidental causes. Of these, the last-mentioned”® are not causes at 
all, while the first-mentioned29 are indeed causes, but not causes of 
these things. Now it is not possible to call the primary causes causes 
according to the second mode of accidental causality (for, being 
primary causes, they could not not be causes), or according to the first 
mode (for if they were accidental causes of being as being, they would 
be essential causes of something else that was further up the line;3° 
but there is nothing higher than being). Therefore the primary causes 
are both essential causes and causes of being as being. 

But he first assumes that there are essential causes of certain 
things; for if there are causes they are causes of certain things, and 
if they are truly causes they are essential causes. Assuming this, he 
then adds that this nature, of which the primary and ultimate 
principles are principles, and after which we inquire, is being as 
being. And he confirms this, using the following argument: as those 
who inquired after the elements (stoikheia) of beings*! were inquiring 
after such principles, i.e. such elements of things as were the ele- 
ments of things essentially and not accidentally, so we who inquire 
after the primary principles and causes of being must inquire after 
such things as are in the proper sense, i.e. essentially, the principles 
of being. But his expression is unclear because of its conciseness. 


CHAPTER 2 


1003a33 Being is said in many ways, but by reference to one 
thing, i.e. to some one nature.®2 


Having said that there is a science concerned with being insofar as it 
is being and with its principles and causes, and having confirmed that 
this is wisdom, he next shows how it is possible for there to be one 
science concerned with being, despite the fact that being seems to be 
an equivocal (homénumon), and equivocals have neither one nature 
(phusis) nor one art nor one science nor are their principles the same. 
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He draws a distinction among things that are ranged under some 
common predicate: equivocals (homénuma), univocals (sunénuma), 
things said by derivation from some one thing (aph’ henos tinos) or 
by reference to one thing (pros hen).°3 He will use this distinction to 
show that being is neither a genus of the things of which it is 
predicated*4 (as he shows in many places,*5 to speak in this way 
involves certain aporiae), nor an equivocal (for to say this also 
involves certain aporiae), but something intermediate between 
equivocals and univocals, for between these there are things said by 
derivation from one thing and by reference to one thing, and among 
these is being. Things said in these ways differ from each of the former 
in this regard, that univocals fall under some common genus, and 
they all share and partake, in like manner and with an equal claim, 
of the essence (ousia) that is expressed by the genus that is predi- 
cated, while equivocals share nothing else with one another, as 
regards what is predicated of them in common, but the name alone — 
given that equivocals are things which have a common name but a 
different formula of the essence corresponding to the name. But 
things said by derivation from one thing and by reference to one thing 
do not maintain towards one another the equality of claim to what is 
predicated of them that is characteristic of univocals; nor, in turn, do 
they have the utter and unmitigated diversity of equivocals; rather 
they have a certain commonality (koinénia) insofar as they are what 
they are said to be because they have a certain nature of that object 
(pragma),** i.e. this nature is somehow observed in all of them; it is 
because they are derived from that object, or bear some relation 
(logos) to it, that they have come to share its name. 

In other places, speaking less precisely, Aristotle placed this na- 
ture’? under the equivocals;** here, drawing a more careful distinc- 
tion, he says that this type differs from the equivocals, and tells in 
what respect it differs: things of this type, related to one another in 
this way, have come to share not only in the name, like equivocals in 
the proper sense, which are equivocal by chance; on the contrary, they 
also have some reason (aitia) why they have received similar names. 
He says, for example, that healthy things and medical things are such 
in terms of a certain common nature. Healthy things have received 
this name because they have some sort of reference to health;®9 for 
one thing is called healthy because it protects health, e.g. such and 
such diets, exercises, walks; another thing is called healthy because 
it produces health, e.g. drugs and all remedies; something else be- 
cause it is an indication of health, e.g. good complexion, good breath- 
ing; something else because it is receptive of health, e.g. the body 
which is a suitable subject for health. So if something which has no 
bearing on health“ is called healthy, it is called healthy equivocally, 
relative to the other healthy things. Likewise the medical: one thing 
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is called medical because it possesses medical science, e.g. a medical 
man (the medical in the proper sense and in the highest degree); 
another thing is called medical because it has an apt nature to take 
up medical science; something else as being the product and result of 
medical science, as we say that something has been cut in a medical 
manner; something else, as an instrument or a drug contributes to 
medical science; and a book which has been composed concerning 
medical science is called a medical book. 

His words, ‘in a similar manner we will take other things as well’ 
[1003b4], were either said apropos of the examples of the medical, or 
because it is possible to take other cases, similar to these, of things 
said with reference to one thing, i.e. to some one nature; for it will 
appear that good is among these, and figure and number as well. 

He says that being is also similar to these things,*! for it too, like 
these, is said in many ways and, like the things mentioned, does not 
fall under one genus [alone]. But it does not follow that being is said 
equivocally; for equivocals are not the only things which are said in 
many ways; there are things said by derivation from one thing and 
with reference to one thing, like the things just mentioned and being. 
For example, substance (ousia) is said to be being (on) in the proper 
sense, but the accidents of substance, the nine genera,*? are said to 
be beings as well. He does not at this point deploy his examples so as 
to give one example of each genus, but rather, through his examples, 
he makes a kind of enumeration of the properties of substance, i.e. of 
things that are themselves called beings on account of substance, 
many of which fall under one genus (genos), i.e. the same category 
(katégoria). He is presumably“? making use of the first division of 
being made in the Categories, where he divides being into substance 
and accidents.‘4 He says that the accidents of substance include 
attributes (pathé) of substance, e.g. degrees of hotness, coldness, 
wetness, dryness,*® and in general the affective qualities (pathétikai 
poiotétes); also things that are like ways to substance: thus we speak 
of the coming-to-be (genesis) of beings, and of their increase; and we 
speak of the perishings (phthorai) and changes (metabolai) of sub- 
stance as beings, because they too are something that belongs to 
substance, like diminution and aging. Likewise privations (steréseis): 
blindness is a kind of being (on ti), because it is something that 
belongs to substance (ousias ti); for it is a privation. Some things [are 
beings] as qualities, for example, states (hexeis), conditions (diathe- 
seis), shapes (skhémata). And the attributes (pathé),“6 which he 
mentioned first, are among qualities. 

‘Productive and generative of substance’ [1003b8-9].*” He said this, 
either [taking these] as one, and such would be the actualities 
(energeiai) through which the coming-to-be of substances takes place; 
the seed, for example, is a substance in its own right (kath’ hauto); or 
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[he took] ‘productive’ as different from ‘generative’, and such*® would 
be the causes [that make] certain things change into substance, e.g. 
being heated is the cause of the coming-to-be of certain animals. 

Having spoken of things that are productive and generative of 
substance, he added ‘or of things said with reference to substance’ 
[1003b9], that is, of the accidents of substance, which are said to be 
beings by virtue of having some sort of relation to substance.‘9 For 
there are certain things which are productive of these, e.g. productive 
of colours, attributes, sciences;®° for learning processes are productive 
and generative of sciences, as exercise and labour are of good physical 
condition, and diet is of health. 

Further, [there are] things which are beings and are said [to be 
beings] with reference to substance, e.g. the relatives (ta pros ti), for 
relatives consist in their relation (skhesis) to substances. 

We have not used examples in such a way as to cite one from each 
genus, but rather through them we have made a kind of enumeration 
of the properties of substance and which are themselves called beings 
on account of substance, many of which fall under one genus, i.e. the 
same category. So presumably we were making use of the first of the 
divisions of being that appear in the Categories, according to which 
beings were divided into substance and accidents.5! 

Now one could understand these words as though Aristotle had 
spoken in a peculiar way;5? or he means that relatives are among 
things that are with reference to substance; for relatives consist in 
their relation (skhesis) to substances. 

Having said these things, he adds ‘or the negations (apophaseis) of 
any one of these, or of substance; this is why we say that even 
non-being is non-being’ [1003b9-10], meaning by ‘any of these’ the 
properties of substance, by ‘of substance’ substance itself. He indi- 
cates the predominance (iskhus) of substance in reference to being 
(einai) and that which is being (to on). Indeed, even the negations of 
substance itself and of the properties of substance, though they 
negate the things whose negations they are, are none the less called 
beings, since they have a certain relation to substance; for if there 
were no substance, there would be no being, and if so, there would be 
no negation; for negation is negation of some being, and for this 
reason even negations are beings. So too ‘we say that even non-being 
is non-being’, predicating being of non-being, which is the negation 
of being, because it is something that belongs to being® — not in the 
sense that it simply is, but rather that this whole™ is non-being. 

Having shown that being is said in the way that healthy and 
medical are said — these are said with reference to one thing and by 
derivation from one thing, and so is being: it is said with reference to 
substance — he assumes, in line with the likeness between them and 
it, that there is also one science of being. For as there is one science 
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of all healthy things — which are said in many ways but not equivo- 
cally — for it belongs to medical science to consider these healthy 
things, so there is one science for all the other things that are said in 
a manner similar to those, such as medical things and beings. For it 
is impossible for there to be one science of things which are equivocal 
and have nothing in common but the name, because nothing proper 
is expressed by the common name,* but each science is concerned 
with one genus, i.e. some one nature. It is things whose commonality 
is not limited to the name, whose commonality of name depends on 
a commonality among the objects themselves, that belong to one 
science. 


1003b12 For it is not only things®6 said in accordance with one 
thing that it belongs to one science to consider. 


By ‘things said in accordance with one thing (kath’ hen)’ he means the 
univocals, things ranged under some one common genus. There is, he 
says, one science not only of those things which are related to one 
another in this way,*” but also of things which are derived from one 
thing and referred to one thing. In a certain manner these too have 
their reference (anaphora) to one nature and are said in accordance 
with one thing, inasmuch as this nature (phusis) is somehow seen in 
all of them, the nature from which and on account of which they are 
called what they are called, even if they do not all partake in it in like 
manner and to the same degree. For example, health is an object of 
consideration in that which protects health, that which produces it, 
that which receives it, which is why there is in a sense one formula 
(logos) of these things, and the consideration of all these things 
belongs to one science, namely medical science. It belongs to one 
science, too, to consider being insofar as it is being. For it is not insofar 
as they are musical or medical that things have come to share in the 
nature of being, but rather insofar as they are beings. 


1003b16 In every case science in the proper sense is of that 
which is primary. 


Assuming that there is one science of things said in many ways, by 
derivation from one thing and with reference to one thing, he then 
shows that in such cases, in which there is something primary which 
is said in the proper sense, while other things are derived from that 
thing (as is the case with things said by derivation from one thing 
and with reference to one thing), the science that concerns itself with 
that nature, on which the other things also bear, is in the proper sense 
and in the highest degree the science of that which is primary. 
Medicine, for example, which is the science of all healthful things, is 
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in the proper sense and in the highest degree the science of health, 
with reference to which other things are said [to be healthful]. 
Likewise the science concerned with goods is in the proper sense and 
in the highest degree concerned with the most complete of goods. And 
there will, then, be one science of all being, since being is of the same 
nature, but this science will be in the highest degree involved with 
the primary being, that which is being in the most proper sense, on 
account of which other things are beings. People say that substance 
(ousia) is such a thing, for the being (einai) of other things depends 
on substance, and it is on account of substance that they too are 
beings. So the philosopher, whose treatise is concerned with being 
insofar as it is being, has to inquire after the principles and causes of 
substances. For the principles of substance would be the principles of 
all being, given that substance is the principle and cause of the being 
of other things. 

Having first shown that the consideration of being belongs to one 
science, and having explained how [this is so], he now adds which 
science this is, [saying] that it is philosophy, i.e. universal philosophy, 
which differs from other sciences in that each of those sciences is 
concerned with a kind of being, while universal philosophy is con- 
cerned not with a kind of being but with being insofar as it is being. 


1003b19 For every genus there is one sense of one [genus] and 
one science (hapantos de genous kai aisthésis mia henos kai 
epistémé). 


The logical word order is: ‘for every one genus there is one sense and 
one science (hapantos de genous henos kai aisthésis mia kai 
epistémé).”58 

Having said that it belongs to the philosopher to know the princi- 
ples and causes of substances, he now shows that the philosopher’s 
treatise is concerned not with substance alone but universally with 
all being insofar as it is being, as he said earlier [Metaph. 3.1], by the 
following considerations as well. He says that even among sensibles 
there is one sense for each single genus, and among objects of science 
one science for each single genus. He is using ‘genus’ (genos) some- 
what loosely, in place of ‘one nature’ (phusis), for genera, [taken] 
somewhat loosely, are all things which have come to share with one 
another in accordance with some one nature. Such too are the things 
that derive their being from one thing.59 And indeed, among sensi- 
bles, it is the same sense which apprehends all the things which have 
come to share the same nature, by virtue of this something® which 
this sense is suited to apprehend. For example, sight is suited to 
apprehend all the objects which share in the genus white, viz. the 
colours; likewise there is one sense for sounds (psophoi) and one sense 
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for flavours and likewise for each genus of sensibles. Likewise gram- 
mar, in turn, does not consider just one kind of vocal sound (phéné), 
e.g. the high-pitched,®! but rather all vocal sound insofar as it is vocal 
sound. 

Since, then, being has come to share in one nature insofar as it is 
being — this has been shown — the one whose task it is to consider 
substance will also have the task of considering every being insofar 
as it is being. So, if wisdom is concerned with substance and the 
principles of substance, it would also be concerned with all beings and 
the principles of all beings. The science whose treatise is concerned 
with all being is also the science to know what are the species (eidé), 
i.e. what are the genera (gené), of being.® For the one who knows 
certain things is also the one to know the difference between them. 
For the one who thinks things which are not the same to be the same 
could not know any of the things at all. 


1003b21 Hence it belongs to a science which is one in genus to 
consider what species of being® there are, along with the®™ 
species of the species. 


Having shown that the consideration of all being insofar as it is being 
belongs to one science, viz. wisdom and philosophy — it has been 
settled that it belongs to one science for the genus (¢6i genei), i.e. to 
one science corresponding to the genus (kata to genos), to consider 
what the species and differences of being insofar as it is being are — 
he adds the phrase ‘along with the® species of the species’ [1003b22]. 
For as the genus which is the object of a science stands to the species 
below it, so the genus of the science of that genus® stands to its own 
species.§’ And so, by alternation, as the genus which is the object of 
a science stands to the genus of the corresponding science, ® so the 
species of the object of the science® stand to the species of the science. 
The genus, i.e. the common nature of being, is the object of science 
for common, generic philosophy, and so the parts of being are objects 
of science for the parts of philosophy. Thus each of the sciences which 
are ranged under philosophy as a sort of generic science”® would be a 
science of one”! of the species of being. 

The things said have shown that the division of being into genera, 
which he carried out in the Categories [Cat. 4] belongs to first 
philosophy. At the same time, he has also indicated to us,”? through 
these considerations, how philosophy is one science: by [being] uni- 
versal.’3 Its species match the species of being. For its species are: 
first philosophy, which is called wisdom in the proper sense, being 
the science of things eternal, unmoved, and divine (while wisdom is 
universal and primary, given that it is concerned with being insofar 
as it is being, not with a kind of being, there are, under this, a kind 
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of first philosophy concerned with the primary substances, and a 
natural philosophy concerned with natural things, in which there is 
motion and change; and there is a kind of philosophy which considers 
matters of action, for some beings are of this sort).”4 

That the philosophy which treats of being insofar as it is being is 
one in genus, he made clear by what he said at the very beginning of 
the book: ‘this is not the same as any of the so-called partial sciences’ 
[1003a22-3], i.e. the science that treats of the principles and primary 
causes and substance. It is at once primary and universal: for in the 
case of things said by derivation from one thing and with reference 
to one thing, what is primary is also universal, because it is itself the 
cause of the others’ being, as he will say in Book Epsilon of this 
treatise [Metaph. 6.1, 1026a23-32]. 

Through the things he has said and established, he has solved 
some of the aporiae mentioned in Book Beta: whether it belongs to 
the same science to carry on the consideration of all substances, or 
whether there is one science of one kind of substance, another science 
of another kind of substance [Metaph. 3.1, 995b10-13; 3.2, 997a15-25); 
further, the aporia whether it belongs to the same science to consider 
substance and to consider the accidents of substance [Metaph. 3.1, 
995b18-20; 3.2, 997a25-34]. But if it has been shown that it belongs 
to a science which is the same in genus [to consider] all substances 
and, further, the properties of substances, it does not follow that there 
will be a demonstration of what a thing is (tou ti estin apodeixis).” 
For nothing prevents the science of definition, which considers what 
a thing is, and the science of demonstration, which demonstrates the 
essential properties of each genus, from coming under the science 
that is the same in kind. And he next solves the next point of aporia, 
the one concerning sameness and otherness, likeness and unlikeness, 
and concerning contrariety;’6 for he shows that consideration of these 
things is proper to the science concerned with being. 


1003b22-5 If, then, being (to on) and one (to hen)” are the 
same thing and one nature, because they correspond with one 
another as principle and cause do, but not as expressed by one 
formula ... 


Having shown that the consideration of being insofar as it is being 
belongs to one science, along with the consideration of how many 
species of being there are, and what they are, he next shows how 
many the species of being are, and what they are; but first he shows 
that one and being are identical to one another as regards their 
subject. This shown, [it follows that] whatever species of one there 
are, there would be the same number of species of being as well, since 
being and one are the same as regards their subject, even if their 
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formulae are not the same, as he has shown.” This is why, whatever 
species of one are found, there will be the same number of species of 
being as well. (It is in order to discover the species of being, as I have 
said,’ that he introduces one.) He will assume that, since plurality 
(pléthos) is contrary to one, and the science of contraries is the same 
science, the consideration of plurality and of the things that are 
ranged under plurality as a genus belongs to the same science.*®° So 
the philosopher as philosopher will deal with one and plurality and 
the things that fall under these, i.e. [he will deal with] one and the 
things that fall under it: sameness, equality, likeness and the like — 
because one is said in like manner as being, and is said of the same 
things, and it belongs to the philosopher to consider being — but [he 
will also deal with] multiplicity and the things that fall under it, 
because the knowledge of contraries belongs to the same science, and 
plurality is contrary to one, and the species that fall under plurality®! 
are contrary to the species of one. 

He says that one is the same as being in the way that principle 
(arkhé) and cause (aition) are the same. For, while both of these 
correspond to one another, i.e. are predicated of the same thing (for 
what is a principle is also a cause and what is a cause is also a 
principle), none the less the formula of each is different and the focus 
of thought (epibolé tés dianoias) is different, insofar as principle or 
cause is spoken of: principle is spoken of insofar as it is primary 
relative to that whose principle it is, and insofar as the things whose 
principle it is proceed from it, while cause is spoken of insofar as that 
whose cause it is is on account of it; that from which (fo ex hou) is 
different from that on account of which (to di’ ho). This, then, he says, 
is how being and one are related to one another. Whatever the things 
of which one of them is [predicated], the other is in all cases [predi- 
cated] of them as well. Hence both of them are among the things said 
in many ways, the things, as he said, that are said with reference to 
one thing and to some one nature [Metaph. 4.2, 1003a33-1003b17]. 
We predicate one and being with different ideas in mind:®? by saying 
that something is a being we signify its existence (huparxis); by 
saying that it is one we signify its separation from other things and 
from plurality; but [the thing spoken of] is at the same time a being, 
and differs from other things, i.e. it is one and not a plurality. This is 
how the ultimate and that which is without parts, seed and fruit, way 
up and way down, and all those things which are called ‘things with 
more than one name’ (heter6numa)* in the proper sense, are related 
to one another. 

Having said that being and one are the same, i.e. some one nature, 
not, however, as ‘expressed by one formula’ [1003b24-5], he adds that 
‘it makes no difference even if ®4 [1003b25] we suppose them to be 
the same in respect of their formula, and not only in respect of their 
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subject nature — so that their subject would be among the ‘things with 
many names’ (poluénuma)® but the same formula with respect to 
each of the names, e.g. blade and knife, mantle and cloak — [it makes 
no difference] for to take them as being the same even in respect of 
their formula is ‘even more helpful’ [1003b26] to us for our present 
purpose; for if they should differ only in respect of their names, even 
more will it be the case that discussion (logos) of each of these two 
belongs to the same science. 

In the course of showing that, as he has already said [1003b22-5], 
being and one are the same, he adds ‘for one human (heis anthrépos) 
and human (anthrépos) are the same’, and ‘human being’ (6n an- 
thrépos) [1003b26-7] would be the same as ‘human’, so that they*®é 
would be the same as one another, for one who signifies human 
signifies one human and human being. But even if the word ‘one’ is 
added,®’ [the speaker] also signifies at the same time that the human 
is being; and if ‘being’ is added, he signifies that the human is one. 

Having said that one human and human being are, each of them, 
the same as human, and thus the same as one another, he shows that 
‘being’ and ‘one’, applied to ‘human’, signify that which is one as a 
substance (to hés ousian hen). He shows it by assuming that ‘a human 
is a human’ signifies nothing other than the simple expression ‘a 
human is’. ‘A human is’ expresses the fact that a human is a being as 
a substance, and so ‘a human is a human’ signifies the fact that [a 
human] is a being as a substance, so that these expressions, ‘human 
being’ and ‘one human’, are equivalent in meaning this one,®* and 
signify the fact that it is being as substance and one as substance. 

Or what he means is this. Since being and one are the same, and 
one who predicates ‘is’ of something is predicating being of it, one who 
says ‘a human is being’, or again ‘a human is a one (hen)’, is making 
akind of duplication of the ‘is’, which is why each of these expressions 
is equivalent to ‘a human is’. The duplicated expression expresses by 
its form of words nothing different from the simple expression, as he 
showed by way of the example, making a duplication of ‘human’. For, 
since one is the same as being, one who says ‘a human is one (heis)’ 
is duplicating, i.e. is saying the ‘is’ and the ‘one’ twice, just as one who 
says ‘a human is a humar’ is duplicating ‘human’. 

Having shown, in the case of ‘human’, that one and being mean the 
same thing, i.e. are not separated from one another — for the sub- 
stance®? and the oneness (fo hen) in the substance are signified by the 
same expression — he says ‘being and one are not separated’ from one 
another ‘either in coming-to-be (genesis) or in perishing (phthora)’ 
[1003b29-30].% For as each of these things is a being, so it is a one; 
for being and one are predicated of each thing at the same time. And 
in fact each of these, as it is a being, so too is it a one. 

‘It is’ (ekhei)®! should be added to the expression ‘likewise in the 
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case of one’ [1003b30]. For as the predication is in the case of being, 
so it is in the case of one. 

Or, having shown that ‘a human is’ is no different from ‘a human 
is one’ he adds that even if we were to say ‘a human comes to be’ or 
‘a human ceases to be’, the duplication of ‘human”? will not make 
what is meant any different. Hence, as, when the verb ‘be’ or ‘come 
to be’ or ‘cease to be’ is prefixed®? the things signified are no different 
when ‘human’ is duplicated, so, even if ‘one’ is prefixed to ‘human’, 
the duplication will not signify anything else than the predicate,% 
anything else than if it® were said just once. As taking the predicate 
‘human’ twice makes no difference, neither does it make any differ- 
ence to take twice that which holds the position of the subject. Take 
‘is one’ (hen estin): if both elements” are taken, saying them of the 
same thing will result in a duplication either of ‘is’ or of ‘one’.%” This 
is why not even the duplicated thing itself will make any difference 
to the signification. 

By adding ‘so it is evident that in these cases the addition expresses 
the same thing, and that being is nothing different, distinct from 
one”? [1003b30-2], he shows why he carried on a discussion of the 
duplication of ‘human’: it was in order to show that the convergence, 
i.e. duplication of these things! signifies nothing distinct from the 
acceptation (lépsis) of each taken by itself. 


1003b32-3 Further, the substance!! of each thing is a one, and 
not accidentally.! 


In the following way, too, he shows that being and one are the same 
thing. If that according to which each thing has its being (einai) is a 
one, it is a one in the proper sense and not accidentally. For oneness 
is not an accident of the substance! of each thing; rather the 
substance of each thing is one, in the proper sense and essentially 
(kath’ hauto). This is why one is also predicated of the substance of 
each thing essentially (en t6i ti esti). Likewise being [belongs] to 
the substance of each thing, not accidentally; for the substance of 
each thing is likewise precisely a kind of being and precisely a one. 
And it could also be shown in this way that one and being are the 
same thing. 

Or in the following way. If the substance of each thing is in like 
manner a one and a being (for each of these is predicated essentially 
of each thing, i.e. each thing is in like manner a one and a being), 
being and one are the same thing. For as each thing is a being so also 
it is a one, and at the same time vice-versa. 

What is meant could also be the following. As substance is precisely 
being, i.e. is being in the proper sense, so it is precisely a one, i.e. a 
one in the proper sense, not accidentally. So one would be like being: 
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one thing would be one in the proper sense, another not in the proper 
sense, i.e. one thing would be one in a primary way, another in a 
secondary way. For, while substance is a being and a one in the proper 
sense, each of the things that exist in dependence on substance is a 
being and a one accidentally. 

Having thus shown that one and being are the same, he adds the 
reason why he showed this, in the words, ‘so that the species of being 
are just as many as the species of one’ [1003b32-3]. Having said that 
to consider the species of being belongs to a science that is the same 
in genus (for the sciences that consider what the species of being are, 
and how many they are, are the same as one another in genus), and 
having shown that being and one are the same as regards their 
subject, he reasonably adds [the point] that the species of being, 
concerning which it belongs to the same science to consider what each 
of them is in terms of the genus,! are as many as the species of one; 
for the sciences which consider what each of these species is are the 
same as one another in genus. For philosophy was posited to be one 
science in genus, and as this science treats of being insofar as it is 
being and of the species of being, as he said [Metaph. 4.1 and 4.2, 
1003b21-2], so it treats both of one insofar as it is one and of the 
species of one. 

He speaks rather loosely of the ‘species’ of being and one, for 
neither being nor one is a genus (genos) in the proper sense, nor are 
the things that fall under them species (eidé) in the proper sense. For 
in the case of things said in many ways, such as being and one, their 
common predicate (to koinon kat’ autén) is not a genus. For example, 
in the case of things which have prior and posterior, that which is 
predicated of them is a genus [only] in a manner of speaking, i.e. while 
it maintains a certain likeness to a genus, it is not a genus in the 
proper sense. 

He next posits the species of one,! and it is clear that he means 
that these are also [species] of being insofar as it is being. ‘I mean, 
for example, concerning sameness and likeness and other such things’ 
[1003b35-6]. For sameness, insofar as it is sameness, is a one (for 
sameness is oneness (henotés) with regard to substance), and like- 
ness, insofar as it is likeness, is a one (for it is oneness in quality), 
and likewise equality (for this too is oneness, in quantity). Thus he 
shows that it is proper to the philosopher who considers substance 
also to consider what each of these things is — which was an object of 
inquiry for him and a point of aporia in the preceding book [Metaph. 
3.1, 995b20-5]. 

Having shown that it belongs to the philosopher to consider the 
species of being, and likewise also one and the species of one, and the 
things already mentioned (sameness and likeness and equality, and 
such things as fall under unity as under a kind of genus,!% he also 
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says that it belongs to the philosopher to deal with the things opposed 
to these. But otherness is opposed to sameness, unlikeness to like- 
ness, and inequality to equality. That one is higher than sameness, 
likeness, and equality, he makes clear in the words ‘practically all the 
contraries are reduced to this principle’ [1003b36-1004a1]. By ‘prin- 
ciple’ he means the pair of contraries: one and that which is opposed 
to one, i.e. multiplicity (¢a polla). For sameness is a kind of one, while 
the other is a plurality (pléthos) and consists in plurality. Likewise 
likeness and equality fall under one, unlikeness and inequality under 
plurality. 

Concerning the knowledge that practically all the contraries are 
reduced to one and plurality as a principle, Aristotle refers us to the 
Selection of Contraries, where he specifically treated of these; he has 
also spoken concerning such a selection in the second book of On the 
Good.1 


1004a2-3 And there are just as many parts of philosophy as 
there are [types of] substances. 


Since one kind of being is! being in the proper sense and essentially, 
while another kind is being accidentally; and since substance is being 
in the proper sense and essentially, while the properties of substance 
and, in general, things that have reference to substance, are beings 
accidentally; and since, as we have said [1003b16-17; 244,10-28], in 
the case of all things which have this order, the science concerned 
with them is in the proper sense the science of the primary thing on 
which the others depend and on account of which the others are also 
called beings; and since philosophy is concerned with being, philoso- 
phy in the proper sense would be!" a science concerned with sub- 
stance; for substance is being in the proper sense. And since there are 
several kinds of substances, the science concerned with substance, 
which is philosophy, will, while being one in genus, have as many 
parts and species as there are kinds of substances. And, as some 
substances are primary while others are secondary, so too there will 
be a primary philosophy, and after it a secondary philosophy, follow- 
ing the order in substances themselves. 

This statement would follow from the statement made a little 
earlier: ‘so if substance is this, it would be necessary for the philoso- 
pher to grasp the principles and causes of substances’ [1003b17-19]. 
For the statement ‘and [there are]!!° just as many parts of philosophy 
as there are kinds of substances’ [1004a2-3] follows from this. This is 
why his meaning would be clearer if this statement!!! were placed 
[directly] before the words ‘if, then, being and one are the same’ 
[1003b22-3], linking up with ‘which is why it belongs to a science 
which is one in genus also to consider the species of being,!!2 as well 
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as the!!3 species of the species’ [1003b21-2]. For the statement, ‘and 
there are!!4 just as many parts of philosophy as there are kinds of 
substances’ [1004a2-3] follows from this.1!5 

This too, as I mentioned earlier [246,14-15], was among the points 
of aporia: whether there is one science concerned with all kinds of 
substances, or several sciences; and if several, whether they are akin 
[Metaph. 3.1, 995b10-13; 3.2, 997a15-25]. He has shown that there 
are several, but that they all fall under philosophy, which is one in 
genus. The statement ‘it is the case that being and unity have genera 
immediately’ [1004a4-5]!!6 is equivalent to ‘for there are certain 
genera of one and of being’, that is, one and being are predicated of 
certain genera. He is taking being as being in the proper sense, and 
likewise one; but this is substance. 

So he says that substances have certain genera, and differences, 
and that each of these kinds of substances,!!7 which are genera, i.e. 
species of some other genus, possesses, essentially, being and unity 
(to hen). For, while neither being nor unity belongs essentially to 
accidents, they do belong essentially to substances. Hence, if the 
philosopher treats of being in the proper sense and unity in the proper 
sense, and if there are several [kinds of] things, different in genus, to 
which unity in the proper sense and being in the proper sense belong, 
then there will be several parts of philosophy as well. For there will 
be different kinds of philosophy, corresponding to the differences 
among kinds of substances, because each kind of philosophy treats of 
some one determinate genus. 

There is also a reading ‘having genera’ (gené ekhon) [1004a5].!18 If 
this [is read], he would mean, not that substance is one genus, but 
rather that substance has prior and posterior.!!9 Or he means ‘genera’ 
in place of ‘natures differing from one another’, that is, the differences 
of substances. 

Having said that there would be first philosophy and second 
philosophy, corresponding to the relative order of the kinds of sub- 
stances with which they are concerned, he says that the philosopher 
is in this respect like the mathematician. For as mathematics, which 
is one in genus, has a certain order and difference among its parts, 
corresponding to the difference and order!”° of the objects with which 
it is concerned [so it is with philosophy]. Since among mathematical 
entities (mathémata) some are primary and some secondary, mathe- 
matics includes a primary mathematics, a secondary mathematics, 
and a tertiary mathematics: that which is concerned with planes is 
primary, if it so happens;}2! after these, that which is concerned with 
solids; then astronomy, which deals with solids in motion; and after 
these, mechanics, which now treats of things coming to be and 
perishing. So it is concerning substances: the ungenerated and im- 
perishable, incorporeal and unmoved, substances are primary and 
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first philosophy would be concerned with these; the philosophy con- 
cerned with substances that are eternal but in motion is secondary; 
the philosophy concerned with substances involved in coming-to-be 
and perishing is tertiary, inasmuch as these are the last among 
substances. 


1004a9-10 Since it belongs to one science to consider opposites, 
and since plurality is opposed to one ...!22 


This whole statement links up with the statement ‘let us take this!23 
as having been considered in the Selection of Contraries’ [1004a1-2]. 
Having shown that it belongs to the science concerned with being 
insofar as it is being to deal with the things that fall under one as 
well,!24 he now shows that it also belongs to that science to consider 
the things that fall under multiplicity. For, having said that all pairs 
of contraries are reduced to a principle — he means one and that which 
is opposed to one, under which the other column of contraries!*5 is 
placed — he also shows that the person who speaks about one is the 
same person to whom it also belongs, at the same time, to speak about 
that which is opposed to one. For the consideration of opposites 
belongs to one science. But if the consideration of opposites belongs 
to one science, and all the contraries fall under these opposites, then 
it belongs to one science to consider all the contraries, since the 
science which has the task of!26 considering the universal has also 
the task of considering the things that fall under the universal; and 
this is the science concerned with being insofar as it is being. For the 
science which has the task of considering being has also the task of 
considering one; and that which has the task of considering one has 
also the task of considering what is opposed to one. The science that 
has the task of considering these things also has the task of consid- 
ering the things that fall under them; but all the contraries fall under 
these. }27 


1004a10-11 It belongs to one science to consider negation and 
privation. 


Having said that plurality is opposed to unity, and that opposites 
belong to one science, [then] since opposites are said in many ways — 
for example, as state (hexis) and privation (sterésis), as affirmation 
(kataphasis) and negation (apophasis), as contraries, as relatives — 
[and] since multiplicity seems to be a privation of one, and privation 
resembles negation in a certain way (with a difference which he will 
mention [253,1-10]), he shows on what grounds it belongs to the same 
science to consider both one and multiplicity: it belongs to the same 
science to know the privation of something and that of which the 
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privation is a privation, both the negation and that of which the 
negation is a negation. It is by way of both of these, by way of negation 
and by way of privation, that the consideration of that of which the 
negation or the privation is is carried on. Hence the knowledge of both 
belongs to the same nature.!26 For it is not possible to know the 
privation of something without knowing that of which it is a priva- 
tion, nor is it possible to know the negation (apophasis);!29 both are 
a sort of denial (arnésis), a negation (anairesis), an absence (apousia) 
of that thing. For the science whose task it is to consider a certain 
something also has the task of considering the absence of that 
something. 

Having said in a general way that it belongs to one science to 
consider negation and privation, and having added the reason why, 
he now directs the discussion to one and multiplicity, concerning 
which he proposes to speak. For he says that he who considers one 
also has the task of considering multiplicity, either way:!°° whether 
one says that multiplicity is opposed to one as a negation, being 
signified by the phrase ‘not one’ (oukhi hen) or whether one says that 
it is opposed to one as privation. And in fact in the phrase ‘not one’ 
(oukh hen)'5! there is included the one (hen) of which it is the 
negation, and the privation of something also includes within itself 
that of which it is the privation. 

Next he adds in what way privation differs from negation: ‘either 
we say without qualification (haplés)'*? that that thing does not 
belong’, he says, ‘or we say that it does not belong to a certain genus’ 
[1004a12-13]; and he goes on to show what each of these signifies. 
[An expression] without qualification to the effect that such and such 
a thing does not belong is negation. For [an expression] without 
qualification contains the difference which negates, added to one, and 
is a negation of it of all things, being said without qualification and 
true of all things except of that to which the negative element 
(apophatikon) is added. For example, ‘not one’ is true of all things 
apart from the one which is contained in the negation, that to which 
the negative element is added. Likewise ‘not human’ is true of all the 
other things apart from the human to which the negation is added. 

Briefly and elliptically, and so unclearly, he says: ‘So, then, where 
the difference is joined to the one!*3 besides that which is contained 
in the negation’ [1004a13-14]. [Interpretation i] For since the nega- 
tion is true of all things besides that which is contained in the 
negation, i.e. besides that alone to which the negative difference is 
added in the negation, it is true of all other things.!54 And he adds 
the reason why the negation is true of all other things besides that of 
which it is the negation, in the words ‘the negation is the absence of 
that thing’ [1004a14-15). 

{Interpretation ii] Or the phrase ‘so, then, where the difference is 
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joined to the one, besides that which is in the negation’ [1004a13-14] 
is equivalent to: ‘where the difference, i.e. the negation, is added to 
the one, which is the precise object of the negation (hoper to apophask- 
omenon), all other things besides the object of the negation are 
expressed’,!55 since it,!86 being added to the object of the negation, 
expresses the difference between the object of the negation and all 
other things.!87 

But in the case of privation, which is not a negation and is not said 
in a negative manner, the combination of the negative, i.e. privative, 
element with that to which it is added is not true without qualification 
of all things apart from that to which it is added. On the contrary, 
there is some subject genus which is the only thing of which it!58 is 
true; this is the genus which is receptive of that which is denied and 
negated.189 For privation is not the absence without qualification of 
something, as is negation; it is rather the absence of that which is 
such by nature as to belong, when it is such by nature as to belong. !4° 

Having shown in what manner negation and privation differ, he 
returns to the point for the sake of which he mentioned all these 
things, and says ‘plurality is opposed to one,!4! so that [it belongs to 
the same person to know] also the things opposed to the things 
mentioned’ [1004a16-18], each of which falls under one. These, it is 
clear, include otherness, unlikeness, inequality, and all the other 
opposites to the things ranged under one, of which he spoke earlier 
[1003b33-1004a1]. It belongs to the same person to know these too, 
and not only those [other] things, sameness, likeness, and equality, 
which fell under one. 

His next statement, ‘whatever other things are said either in terms 
of these or in terms of plurality and one, it belongs to the science 
spoken of to know them’ [1004a18-20], is as follows: whatever other 
things are opposed to or ranged under or reduced to sameness and its 
opposite, otherness, as more generic opposites, or under equality and 
inequality, or under likeness and unlikeness, or under one and 
plurality, which are the most generic opposites, it belongs to the 
philosopher to know them. He says this in order to show that the 
philosopher deals with all the opposites, not just some of them. Now 
since some of the opposites cannot be reduced to and placed under 
one and plurality directly, but are, however, placed under sameness 
and otherness, or likeness and unlikeness, or equality and inequal- 
ity, 42 for this reason he says ‘whatever other things are said either 
in terms of these or in terms of plurality and one’ [1004a18-19]. For 
example, how could white and black and sweet and bitter be placed 
directly under one and plurality? They will, however, be placed under 
sameness and otherness. Those of them which are unitive (sunkri- 
tika), such as white and sweet, are placed under sameness, while 
their opposites, which are separative (diakritika), are of the nature 
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of otherness. He shows that sameness and otherness fall in turn 
under one and multiplicity, so that those things!43 are reduced to one 
and multiplicity by way of reduction to sameness and otherness.!44 


1004a20-1 ... among which is also contrariety. 


He says that among the things which are reduced to otherness are 
both multiplicity and contrariety, and he shows how, saying ‘contra- 
riety is a kind of difference, and difference is a [kind of] otherness’ 
[1004a21-2].!45 Difference, being a kind of otherness, would be placed 
under plurality, so that contrariety would be placed under plurality 
in view of its reference to otherness rather than directly. So from this 
point of view as well, the one whose task it is to consider sameness 
also has the task of considering the contraries, given that the contrar- 
ies fall under otherness. For the one who has the task of considering 
contrariety also has the task of considering the contraries. He adds 
‘contrariety [1004a20-1], wishing first and foremost to show that it 
belongs to the wise man also to speak concerning contrariety and the 
contraries. It has already been shown that it belongs to the same 
person to speak concerning privation and concerning negation 
[1004a10-12; 252,18-30] since multiplicity seems to be opposed to one 
in these ways. 

He says that contrariety (enantiotés) is ranged under otherness, 
not that the contraries (enantia) are ranged under otherness, since, 
if that were the case, sameness would be ranged under otherness, !46 
given that the contraries fall under otherness and sameness is the 
contrary of otherness. Likewise inequality is the contrary of equality, 
so equality too would be a [kind of] otherness.!47 But it is not the 
contraries which are placed under otherness. (But if these contrar- 
ies!48 are not [placed under otherness], still, in the case of the 
commonly agreed on contraries,!49 both — each taken separately by 
itself — would be brought under otherness.)!®° It is not, then, the 
contraries [that are placed under otherness] but rather the contrari- 
ety. The contrariety consists of both contraries taken at the same 
time, not of each of them taken separately. Thus sameness-and- 
otherness, white-and-black, both taken together as contraries, fall 
under otherness, but not, however, sameness or white taken by itself. 


1004a22-3 Hence, since one is said in many ways, these too will 
be said in many ways. 


The species of one, he says, i.e. the things that fall under one 
(sameness, likeness, equality, things of that kind), will be said in 
many ways, just like the one under which they fall. For each of these 
is a one (in fact it will have some one genus!5!), and one will be said 
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in as many ways as being. And each of these,!52 he says, is said in 
many ways, as one is. They are said in many ways (sameness in the 
proper sense and likeness in the proper sense and equality in the 
proper sense pertain to substance, though each of these is also found 
in the other categories!®) but this does not mean that it belongs to a 
different science to consider a genus of being corresponding to each 
of them; on the contrary, it belongs to one science. For not all the 
things said in many ways are ranged under different, i.e. diverse 
sciences, but only those things said in many ways whose formulae 
neither depend on some one thing nor are referred to some one thing: 
‘from one thing’, as was shown in the case of medical things (medical 
things [are such] from the practice of medicine), while healthy things 
{are such] ‘with reference to one thing’ (all healthy things have a 
reference to the formula of health, which is why the knowledge of 
them belongs to one science). 

One can understand the words ‘but rather if neither of one thing’ 
(kath’ hen) [1004a24] in the sense of ‘but rather if neither under one 
genus nor under one nature, but rather with reference to one thing, 
like the equivocals’.!54 He uses ‘genera’ rather loosely, saying that 
they are said in many ways, as he said in the Categories concerning 
quality: ‘quality is one of the things that are said in many ways’ [Cat. 
8, 8b25-6]. As in the case of these!®5 it belongs to one science to 
consider them, so in the case of the things proposed for discussion 
(sameness, likeness, equality) it belongs to one science to consider 
them. For all these have their reference to some kind of one, that 
which is primary and is such in the proper sense, relative to the things 
of which it is predicated. For example, all things of which being is 
predicated [have reference] to that which is primary among beings, 
viz. substance; and all things of which one is predicated [have refer- 
ence] to that which is primarily one, i.e. one in the proper sense, viz. 
substance. Likewise in the case of sameness and difference!*® and 
likeness:157 the things of which these are predicated have reference 
to substance, for it is in substance that sameness and otherness, in 
the proper sense, are found. 

Having spoken about sameness and otherness, Aristotle adds ‘and 
the contraries’ [1004a27], meaning the equivalent of ‘the other con- 
traries’, declining to make an enumeration of all the contraries that 
fall under one. These are likeness-unlikeness, equality-inequality, 
and the others that fall under one and plurality. Hence, since these, 
like being, are among the things said in many ways, by derivation 
from one thing and as referred to one thing, we should distinguish: 
in each case taking that which is such in the proper sense, and 
showing in what respect the other things are spoken of in this way 
by derivation from that thing. For example, we should take the things 
of which sameness is predicated, and work out the reference of the 
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other things to that which is sameness in the proper sense, viz. 
sameness in substance, showing that each of these is also spoken of 
as the same by virtue of belonging to that thing.!5* [We should 
proceed] in this way in turn for otherness, then for likeness and 
unlikeness, and for the other things as well. 

He says ‘thus one must reply with a reference to what is first in 
each category, and tell how [a given thing] is said with reference to 
that’ [1004a28-30], in place of ‘[to tell] how each of the things said in 
this way in terms of each category is predicated with a reference!59 
to what is primary and is said to be such in the proper sense’, that 
which pertains to the category of substance, and how it is said by 
derivation from that thing: one by reference to that which is primar- 
ily, i.e. in the proper sense, one; same by reference to that which is 
primarily, i.e. in the proper sense, same; and likewise in the other 
cases. For example, in the case of things to which the predicate ‘same’ 
is applied, those of which ‘same’ is predicated, we should distinguish, 
taking the things in the other categories, [and explaining] how the 
other things are referred to that which is primary relative to the 
things under it, viz. the same in the category of substance, and how 
they attain the same predicate on account of it. Likewise in the case 
of likeness, equality, and the others. For as in the case of being we 
take substance to be [being] in the proper sense, and show that each 
one of the other things of which being is predicated is a being because 
it is an attribute of substance, or a coming-to-be or an activity or 
something else [pertaining to substance], so he says we must do in 
these cases as well. 


1004a30-1 For some things are said!© by virtue of having those 
things, !®! others by virtue of making them, others in other such 
manners. 


He says that when we have discovered that which is [such] in the 
proper sense, which is said of each of these things, !®2 we [should] take 
up [the question] in which other cases this [predicate] also [applies]. 
In this way, he says that we must!®3 work out the reference of the 
other things, the very things of which it is said, with reference to that 
which is said [to be such] in the proper sense. And in addition he 
sketches for us the manner of discovering these things by way of 
dividing them. For each of the other things is also itself said to be 
such by virtue of possessing (téi ekhein) that which is said in the 
proper sense, whether being or one or sameness or one of the others. 

‘Possessing’ (ekhein) [1004a30] may have been said instead of 
‘being possessed’ (ekhesthai); for it is by being possessed by that which 
is being and one in the proper sense, that is, by substance, i.e. by being 
present in it, that the accidents of substance, such as quantity and 
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quality and the things that like these are present in substance, are 
said to be beings and each of them is said to be a one. (This will also 
be the case with sameness and otherness, likeness and unlikeness, 
when they are predicated of these things,!®4 and with equality and 
inequality and the others. For while sameness in the proper sense is 
found in the case of substances, and in the same way likeness 
according to the kind which is in substance, they! will also be said 
in the case of other things which possess likeness (homoiotés) to that 
thing.'®6) Some things will be said to be such!®’ because they are 
possessed by that thing, !® others because they are certain activities 
of it; for each of the activities of substance is a being and a one, 
because it is substance that performs them. Likewise in turn other 
things are called beings because they are attributes (pathé) of sub- 
stance, still others because they are relations (skheseis) of substances. 
But as being admits each of these, so too one admits each of the things 
under one. 

Having shown how these things are said by derivation from one 
thing and with reference to one thing, he adds that it belongs to the 
same treatise!® to have scientific knowledge (epistémé) both of sub- 
stance and of these things which possess their being from substance. 
But the treatise concerning substance belongs to the philosopher, !7° 
and so it belongs to the philosopher to deal with these things as well. 

Having said these things, and having shown that it belongs to the 
philosopher to have knowledge (gnésis) of all beings, he indicates in 
addition that one of the aporiae raised in the second book [Metaph. 
3.1, 995b10-13, 20-5; 3.2, 997a15-25]!"1is solved by way of what has 
been shown: the aporia which he raised, whether it belongs to one 
science or to several sciences to consider substance and the accidents 
of substance and also the items which he said dialectic uses, on the 
basis of accepted opinion, namely, the contraries, sameness, other- 
ness, and the others which we have mentioned earlier. 


1004b1-3 For if it does not belong to the philosopher, who is 
there!72 who will examine whether Socrates and Socrates seated 
are the same ... 


That the consideration of substance and the accidents of substance, 
and likewise of sameness and otherness, and in general whatever 
things are objects of inquiry concerning contraries, belong to the 
philosopher, he also shows from the fact that discussion of these 
things is not proper (oikeion) to any other science. For it does not 
belong to the geometer or to the musician or to anyone else having 
some other science besides that of being insofar as it is being, to deal 
with, i.e. to see whether substance taken without qualification is the 
same as substance taken along with some accident, or different, e.g. 
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whether Socrates himself, taken by himself, and Socrates taken with 
some one of his accidents, e.g. sitting, are the same or different. (They 
are not the same without qualification, but rather the same as 
regards their subject, but not the same as regards their formulae.!73) 
But the knowledge that one thing is contrary to one thing is not 
characteristic (idion) of another science either; nor [is it characteristic 
of another science] to know just what a contrary is, or whether there 
is contrariety in [the category of] quality alone, or whether there is 
also contrariety in [the category of] substance and in each of the other 
genera.!”4 Nor [is it characteristic of another science] to know what 
the different kinds of contraries!”5 are, for example, unmediated and 
mediated contraries,!76 nor to know that the intermediate derives 
from the mixture of the extremes, or that some intermediates have 
names,!7" while others are expressed by the negation of the extremes, 
or in what respect contraries differ from other opposites. Likewise to 
distinguish the ways in which opposites are said is not the task of any 
one else than the philosopher. 

Having shown that it belongs to the philosopher to consider these 
and [other] such things, he then adds ‘since, then, these things are 
essential attributes (kath’ hauta pathé), of one insofar as it is one and 
of being insofar as it is being, but not insofar as [one or being] is 
number!” or lines or fire, it is clear that it also belongs to that science 
both to know what they!”® are and to know their accidents’ [1004b5-8]. 
And in this way he shows that the consideration of one and being and 
of the things under them, consideration of just what each of them is, 
does not belong to one science while it belongs to another to demon- 
strate the essential properties of these things, the properties about 
which we have spoken earlier [1003b33-6].!®° For as in other cases it 
belongs to the same science both to know the subject [of the science] 
and to demonstrate what its essential properties are, so too in the 
case of the science of being. For it is posited that the knowledge of 
being insofar as it is being, and of the essential properties of being, 
belongs to the philosopher; and it has been shown that one is the same 
as being [1003b22-33]. So the consideration of one and of the essential 
properties of one likewise belongs to the philosopher, as does the 
consideration of being. 

That the things mentioned earlier!®! are essential attributes of 
being insofar as it is being, he has shown in the words ‘but not insofar 
as [being] is number!®? or lines or fire’ [1004b6]. For if one of these!®8 
belonged essentially to one of those,!84 it would belong to being 
accidentally, and would not belong to any other kind of being or belong 
generally; which is why the consideration of these things would not 
be proper to the philosopher; on the contrary, it would be proper to 
arithmetic if they belonged to numbers, to geometry if they belonged 
to lines, to natural philosophy if they belonged to fire. But since they 
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do not belong to any particular kind of being in a determinate way, 
they would belong essentially to being insofar as it is being, so that 
the knowledge of these things and of their accidents (as, for example, 
mediated and unmediated are accidents of contraries) would be 
proper to the science which treats of being. And this is universal and 
general philosophy. 


1004b8-9 And those who examine these things are not in error 
in this respect ... 


He is speaking of the sophists, who put on the name of philosopher 
but carry on no discussion of substance, discussion of which is the 
most proper and foremost task of the philosopher. Their whole trea- 
tise is concerned with contraries and opposites, things said in many 
ways, accidents and the like, which they use for sophisms and 
debates, to trip up their respondents. He reproaches them, not for 
speaking about these things, as though that were not proper to a 
philosopher (discussion of these things is also proper to philosophers, 
whom the sophists impersonate), but because their discussion is 
concerned first and foremost with these things and with them alone, 
while they carry on no discussion of substance, which is primary, from 
which the being of those things derives, and on account of which the 
philosopher also speaks about those things, since they belong to 
substance; they do not even know anything about substance. This is 
why they are not even philosophers but sophists. And in fact it is 
impossible for people who know nothing about substance to speak 
about the properties of substance in a scientific manner and with a 
view to the truth. This is why the sophists speak thus.!95 


1004b10-11 Since, as there are also attributes characteristic 
(idia) of number as number ... 


He investigates the same point once again, showing that it is proper 
(oikeion) to the philosopher to speak about the things mentioned. 16 
For they are the proper attributes, i.e. essential properties, of being 
insofar as it is being, and it is characteristic of each science to examine 
the proper and essential properties of the subject genus with which 
the science is concerned. Thus, for example, in the case of arithmetic, 
it belongs to arithmetic to consider the characteristic attributes of 
numbers, and proper to the things with which it is concerned. These 
are oddness and evenness, the commensurability and equality of 
numbers, excess and deficiency. Some of these, such as oddness and 
evenness, belong to numbers essentially,!8” while some properties 
belong in virtue of a mutual relation between numbers, such as 
otherness (for even numbers differ from odd numbers), and further, 
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commensurability and equality, excess and deficiency. Likewise it 
belongs to geometry to know the properties of lines, planes and 
figures. For there are certain things which are proper to these objects, 
and in turn other things proper to solids, and of these some are proper 
to things unmoved, with which stereometry is concerned, others to 
things in motion, with which astronomy and natural philosophy are 
concerned. As for things in motion, some properties belong to those 
which have weight, such as earth and water, others to those which 
do not have weight, such as the light bodies, fire and air, and still 
others to the fifth kind of body, which has the property of circular 
motion, which is in motion but has neither weight nor lightness. Now 
as each of these has certain special properties, so being, insofar as it 
is being, has certain special properties, not properties of some deter- 
minate genus that falls under being, but definite properties present 
in all beings. It is with these that the theoretical philosopher is 
concerned. 


1004b17 An indication of this: the dialecticians and the 
sophists ...188 


In the following way too he shows that consideration of the things 
mentioned earlier (equality, likeness, inequality, unlikeness, other- 
ness, contrariety, and the others mentioned earlier) belongs to the 
philosopher. For the sophists and the dialecticians, who put on the 
name of philosopher and attempt to speak about those things of which 
the philosophers treat, clearly carry on their discussion of these 
things on the assumption that these are proper to the philosopher. 
Having said that the sophists and dialecticians speak about those 
things which are proper to philosophers, in the course of putting on 
the name of philosophy, he next tells how they put on this name and 
how and in what respect they differ from the philosopher and from 
one another: ‘sophistic and dialectic are involved with the same genus 
as philosophy’ [1004b22-3]. For they do not have any characteristic 
determinate [subject matter], as geometry has or as music has; on 
the contrary, for all of them!® their treatise is concerned with being. 
‘But [philosophy] differs from the one in the manner in which the 
power of reasoning is exercised,!® from the other in the choice of a 
way of life’ [1004b23-5]. He says that philosophy differs from dialectic 
in the manner in which the power of reasoning is exercised. While 
both philosophy and dialectic are concerned with being and its prop- 
erties, and are syllogistic, philosophy has a power of syllogising which 
demonstrates truths, while dialectic is tentative and syllogises con- 
cerning truths and concerning accepted opinion. This is why the 
dialectician argues on either side of an issue, and is tentative con- 
cerning those things which the philosopher demonstrates and of 
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which the philosopher has scientific knowledge; that is, the dialecti- 
cian tests those who pretend to know these things but do not know 
them. This test is carried out by way of conclusions from [premises] 
corresponding to the sciences, premises which even those who do not 
possess scientific knowledge of them are capable of knowing; it is not 
eatheians to show that the one who practises it has scientific knowl- 
edge. !9! 

The dialectician would not differ from the philosopher in his choice 
{of a way of life], inasmuch as he too seems to carry on discussions 
for the benefit of those taking part, testing them for the sake of 
exercise, to see whether they possess scientific knowledge of the 
things they say or not. But he says that philosophy does differ from 
sophistic in its choice of a way of life. [The goal] proposed to the 
philosopher is to have scientific knowledge about those things which 
are proper to him; [the goal] proposed to the sophist is to appear to 
be such. For sophistic is a kind of apparent wisdom, not real wisdom. 
From the fact that sophistic differs in choice of a way of life, it follows 
that it also differs from philosophy and from dialectic in the manner 
in which the power of reasoning is exercised. For the sophist is not 
syllogistic,!%? but rather in these matters he pursues the appearance 
rather than the truth. 


1004b25 Dialectic is tentative ... 


Concerning the matters of which philosophy has fully scientific 
knowledge,!®3 he says that dialectic is tentative and argues from 
accepted opinions; it is by way of these that the test is carried out. In 
fact, they often practise this tentative [technique] in order to refute 
the truth — a refutation carried out not by way of true and demon- 
strative premises but by way of plausible and accepted opinions. He 
says that sophistic is apparent, not real, either in the sense that it is 
[only] an apparent dialectic, because it proceeds from premises that 
{only] appear to be accepted, or in the sense that it is an apparent 
wisdom, not a real wisdom, given that it makes money from the 
appearance of wisdom. 


1004b27-8 Further, the other column of contraries is privation, 
and all things!®4 are reduced to being and non-being and to 
one! and plurality. 


In these words he presents an additional argument that discussion 
of the contraries is proper to the philosopher. If the other column! 
is the privation of all the contraries, and if the first!®” column is form 
(eidos)}%8 ([which is the case], for all contraries are placed under being 
and non-being, and under one and plurality, and non-being and 
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plurality are privations), then the one whose task it is to consider 
non-being, which is the privation of being, will also have the task of 
considering not-one, i.e. plurality, which is the privation of one, and 
he will have the further task of considering the other contraries. What 
shows that it is the task of the same man to speak about contraries, 
is the fact that one of the contraries is a privation; the one who has 
[the task of considering] a state (hexis) also [has the task of consider- 
ing] the [corresponding] privation. What shows that the philosopher 
will speak in general about all the contraries, is, in turn, the fact that 
all the contraries are reduced to being and non-being, to one and 
plurality. This also shows at the same time that one of the contraries 
is a privation. He used this to show both points: that the philosopher 
will speak about all the contraries, and that one of the contraries is 
a privation. 

But as regards the text} there may be two arguments showing 
the same conclusions. The first: ‘further, the other column of contrar- 
ies is privation’ [1004b27], for if it is the task of the same man to know 
both things themselves and their privations, then the one who has 
the task of considering the one part of the contraries, the part under 
one, will also have the task of considering the other part, given that 
these latter are the privations of the former. The second argument 
would be ‘and all things are reduced to being and non-being and to 
one and plurality [1004b27-8]; for if all contraries fall under these, 
then the one who has the task of considering these will also have the 
task of considering all the contraries. 


1004b29-30 But practically all agree that beings and substance 
are composed out of contraries.2 


With this argument he shows that the philosopher will speak con- 
cerning all things, since all things fall under one and plurality, and 
at the same time he will confirm that it belongs to one science to 
consider being insofar as it is being, as he says in the words he adds 
[1005a2-5]. For if beings and substances derive from contraries, as 
most [thinkers] have thought, then the principles of beings would be 
contraries, and the things that derive from these would derive from 
contraries. Therefore all beings would be either contraries or derived 
from contraries. But it belongs to one science to know contraries and 
things derived from these contraries. So the consideration of beings 
in general would also belong to one science. And this is the sum and 
substance of the argument. But as regards the statement ‘practically 
all agree that beings and substance are composed out of contraries”0! 
[1004b29-30], this also shows that the consideration of contraries is 
set aside for the philosopher. 

This is not in every respect the same as what was said just 
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before;?°? rather the present statement [can be read two ways]. Either 
[i], since the consideration of substance belongs to the philosopher, a 
consideration which also includes discussion of the principles of 
substance, and since the contraries are agreed by all to be the 
principles and elements of substance, for this reason too the discus- 
sion of the contraries would be necessary for the philosopher; for if 
beings are composed out of contraries, and the contraries are reduced 
to one and plurality, then it would be the task of the one who speaks 
about one and plurality also to speak about the contraries; for in 
speaking about contraries he would be speaking about the principles 
of being, and if about these, then about being. Or [ii] the statement 
shows that the one who considers being also considers the contraries, 
given that the one who deals with being must also deal with the 
elements of being, and that the contraries are the elements of 
being.203 

To establish this point he also cites the views of those who posited 
that the principles were contraries. Some, such as the Pythagoreans, 
posited Odd and Even as principles; others posited Hot and Cold, such 
as those who generated other things by rarefaction and condensation, 
or as Parmenides did, making Fire and Earth the elements; others 
posited Limit and Unlimited (these would be those who posited the 
One and the indefinite Dyad among principles); others, like Empedo- 
cles, posited Friendship and Strife. So, because the contraries are the 
principles of substance, and because all the contraries are reduced to 
and brought under one and plurality, and these are most evidently 
posited among principles, discussion of them would be fitting for the 
philosopher. Odd, Hot, Limit, Friendship, fall under one; their con- 
traries fall under plurality. 

He may have meant the statement ‘practically all thinkers agree 
that being and substance [are composed] out of contraries?% 
[1004b29-30] as following from ‘and all things are reduced to being 
and non-being,2% and to one and plurality [1004b27-8]. What shows 
this is the fact that all those who say that beings and substance are 
composed out of contraries evidently assume contraries such as fall 
under one and plurality. The remark ‘for let us take this reduction? 
as established’ [1004b34-1005a1] refers us back to what was shown 
in the second book of On the Good.?% 


1005a2-3 So it is evident from these considerations as well that 
it belongs to one science to consider being insofar as it is being.’ 


Having said that in a way all the contraries are reduced to one and 
plurality, and having confirmed this by way of the reduction of the 
contraries to one and plurality which he carried out in the second 
book of On the Good, and assuming that the contraries are the 
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elements of beings and of substance, he says that it is clear from these 
considerations as well that the consideration of being insofar as it is 
being belongs to one science. For since all beings either are contraries 
or consist of contraries, as the natural philosophers said (for things 
are either principles or derived from principles, and of these the 
principles are contraries while the other things are derived from the 
principles), and all the contraries are reduced under one? and 
multiplicity, and since it belongs to one science to consider these 
things (for the science of opposed things is the same science), the 
consideration of all beings would also belong to one science. And even 
if certain things do not have contraries, as substance seems not to 
have [Cat. 5, 3b24-32], still, if they are derived from contraries, then, 
because knowledge of each of them depends on knowledge of the 
things from which it is derived, knowledge of these things would 
consist in knowledge of the contraries from which they are derived. 
But one and plurality are the principles of the contraries. So the one 
whose task it is to consider one and plurality also has the task of 
considering the things that fall under them, i.e. all beings. For all 
beings are either contraries or derived from contraries, and all con- 
traries fall under one and plurality. 

He says that the consideration of one and plurality belongs to one 
science, whether each of these is said in one sense (kath’ hen), i.e. they 
have one formula and one nature, and they are predicated, as genera, 
of the other things, the things that fall under them, or whether, on 
the contrary, they are among things said in many ways (pollakhés 
legomena), as has been said earlier [1003a33-4] and is true. For even 
if one is said in many ways and not in terms of one nature, and 
likewise plurality, still the other things are referred to the primary 
one which is said to be one in the proper sense. But substance is the 
primary one, as it is the primary being; and the primary plurality is 
[plurality] in substance. 

Having said, concerning one, ‘even if it is said in many ways’ 
{1005a6-7], he says that the things contrary to that one which is said 
in many ways will also be in a similar situation.2 For in their case 
too the others will be said with reference to that which is primary. 

For it is because they?!° have their reference to one nature, and 
are said by derivation from one thing, and have a bearing on some 
one thing, that the science of them, of being and of one, is one science, 
even if they are not genera universally predicated in like manner of 
all beings — and even if they are not, on the contrary, certain natures 
separated from things in our world, not?!! having their being in the 
things of which they are predicated, as genera do (for genera are 
inseparable from the things whose genera they are), but rather 
having their reality in their own right (auta kath’ hauta tén huposta- 
sin ekhonta), as is the view of those who introduce Ideas.?!? For it is 
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not only of such things, things thus said in one sense, that there is 
one science; there is also one science of things said in many ways, in 
the manner we have said [1003b12-16; 243,31-244,8]. 

‘Perhaps’ [1005a10], he says, being and one are not some separated 
nature, adding ‘perhaps’, since it is not proposed for him to show this 
at this point, nor does it contribute to establishing the point proposed, 
to assume with exertion?!5 that they are not separate.?!4 

The words ‘as?!5 perhaps they are not’ [1005a10] may not apply to 
the word ‘separate’ alone, but also to the word ‘universal’ and to 
genus.?!6 For one and being are not such things,?!” but rather, as he 
adds, ‘some are by reference to one thing (pros hen), some in the 
manner of a series (t6i ephexés)’ [1005a10-11]. While both are among 
things said in many ways, things in a series differ from things said 
with reference to one thing, in that things said with reference to one 
thing are said in this way because they belong to that one thing, and 
have a certain order relative to one another, as healthy things, 
medical things, and beings have been shown to have [1003a34- 
1003b16], while things in a series are among things said in many 
ways only in this respect, that one of them is primary while another 
is secondary. For example, three, four, and the series of numbers are 
not numbers because they belong to two or because they contribute 
something to two;2!8 on the contrary, that which is primary in this 
manner contributes to the things that come after it. So, in the case of 
things said in many ways in this manner, it is the posterior [members 
of the series] that are more complete, whereas in the case of things 
said with reference to one thing, the one is that to which the others 
are referred. 

The words ‘some in the manner of a series’ [1005a11] may express 
‘derived from one thing’ (aph’ henos). For he has divided the things 
said in many ways in this manner into things derived from one thing 
and things said with reference to one thing. 

Having said that these things with which the philosopher's consid- 
eration is concerned are among things said by derivation from one 
thing and with reference to one thing and things which have a prior 
and a posterior, i.e. the things in a series — inasmuch as the other 
things have their reference to that which is primary and said in the 
proper sense, which it belongs to the philosopher to consider, which 
is why it also belongs to the philosopher to consider these things (for 
it is substance which is the primary thing), he says that it does not 
belong to a geometer or to anyone else to consider these things,?!9 but 
rather to the philosopher. Each of the other sciences treats of some 
portion of being. In addition to the contraries and the things he has 
mentioned earlier, he now adds the present items,22° as things which 
it also belongs to the philosopher and not to anyone else to deal with, 
because they too are attributes of being insofar as it is being. 
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Having said that it does not belong to the geometer to consider 
these things, he then says ‘but rather [if at all] on a hypothetical 
basis’?! [1005a12-13]. This is because the geometer uses them, but 
without having shown just what each of them is, but rather supposing 
them, i.e. assuming them from the philosopher. For example, the 
geometer supposes that magnitudes whose sides are proportional222 
are similar, and uses this as something he has supposed, not as 
something he has shown; likewise he uses equality and sameness and 
the other [such properties]. But even the arithmetician supposes that 
there is a perfect number, one which is equal to the sum of its 
factors,223 and considers which numbers have this feature, but he 
does not without qualification know about the perfect; for the knowl- 
edge of just what each of these things is belongs to the philosopher 
alone. 

Lacking in the phrase ‘and because [the same science considers] 
not only substance but also the properties’ [1005a15] are the words 
‘of substance and of being’. 

In addition to the things already mentioned, he takes up, as I have 
said [263,24-5], some other things as well, and mentions them as 
things which he says it also belongs to the philosopher to consider. 
These are prior and posterior, genus and species, whole and part, and 
the like. For these too are attributes of being insofar as it is being, for 
each of them is either in substance or in some one of the accidents of 
substance, but does not belong to any determinate genus.2*4 From 
these considerations it is clear that, if it belongs to the philosopher 
to consider all beings, the general discussion of all the causes is proper 
to the philosopher as well, and that it does not belong to several 
different sciences to consider the causes,?5 for the causes are either 
contraries or derived from contraries. This? was the first of the 
points of aporia raised in Book Beta [Metaph. 3.1, 995b4-6; 3.2, 
996a18-996b26]. 


CHAPTER 3 


1005a19-21 We ought to say whether it belongs to one science 
or to a different science22” [to consider] those things which are 
called in mathematics axioms and substance. It is evident, then, 
that it belongs to one and the same science.228 


He now mentions the aporiae posited in the second book [Metaph. 3.1, 
995b6-10; 3.2, 996b26-997a15].229 This aporia is, whether it belongs 
to the proposed science to take in only the primary principles of 
substance, or to take in the principles which all use to prove things, 
i.e. the axioms, as well. Concerning these he now inquires whether it 
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belongs to the same science to consider both substance and the 
axioms. The axioms are general and indemonstrable principles, use- 
ful for proving things in all the sciences. For example: in every case, 
either the affirmation or the negation [is true]; things equal to the 
same thing are equal to one another; if equals are subtracted from 
equals, the remainders are equal; and the like. He says ‘concerning 
those things which are called in mathematics axioms’ [1005a19-20], 
because the mathematicians, who employ them most of all, because 
they practise demonstration most of all, call them axioms. 

He says that the consideration of substance and being and the 
consideration of the axioms belong to one and the same science. This 
science is first philosophy. That they belong to the same science he 
shows by way of the fact that the axioms belong to all beings, not to 
some determinate genus of being. This is why all sciences make use 
of them: because they are present in all things. For it is because the 
axioms belong to being insofar as it is being, and each science is 
concerned with some genus, which is a [kind of] being, that the axioms 
belong in this way to these genera, and the practitioners of each 
science use them, appropriating them and bringing them to bear on 
the genera that are the subjects of their sciences.8° For each of the 
genera with which the sciences are concerned is a [kind of] being; 
this?! is what these people cut off from what is common?®2 and [on 
it] they use the axioms, so far as it is also useful for them to do so: 
the geometer applies?#3 the axioms to magnitudes, and uses them to 
that extent; the arithmetician applies them to numbers. They do so 
because the axioms belong to all things and are not proper to any one 
{kind of] thing. For example, the geometer assumes as an axiom that 
‘things equal to the same thing are equal to one another’ and substi- 
tutes? ‘magnitudes’, for his treatise is about magnitudes. The arith- 
metician, in his turn, transfers the axioms to numbers. He says this 
in the words ‘they use them to the extent that it is sufficient for them, 
that is, as far as the genus about which they are carrying on their 
demonstrations extends’”"5 [1005a25-7]. This, then, is the reason why 
everyone uses the axioms: insofar as the things of which they treat 
are beings, the axioms belong to them; for being is common to all of 
them. 

And none of the specialized sciences attempts to say, of the axioms, 
that they are true or that they are not true: neither the geometer, 
though he uses them, nor the arithmetician, nor any of the others, 
physician or astronomer or musician, ‘but rather some of the natural 
philosophers do so’ [1005a31]. By way of this he confirms the fact that 
the axioms belong to being insofar as it is being. For, while none of 
those who speak about any part of being tries to speak about the 
axioms, some of the natural philosophers, who thought that all beings 
were included among natural things, and that there was nothing 
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outside [nature], also tried to speak about these things,2°6 on the 
supposition that the axioms belonged to being insofar as it is being. 
For some of the natural philosophers tried to speak about them, 
because they thought that they themselves were speaking about all 
being; for they thought that there was nothing outside natural things. 
So, then, insofar as they supposed that discussion of these things was 
proper to the discussion of all being in general, they were acting as 
they ought to have acted; but they erred in supposing that there was 
nothing outside the natural things of which they were treating. For 
being is more extensive than natural things, and there are even 
certain beings distinct from natural things; for incorporeal and un- 
moved substance is not a natural substance.2°’ ‘For nature is some 
one genus of being’ [1005a34], a principle and cause of motion, in 
virtue of itself, for the things in which it is. This is why the consid- 
eration of the properties of being insofar as it is being does not belong 
to the natural philosopher** but rather to the [primary] philosopher, 
who is higher than the natural philosopher, and who carries on a 
consideration of all being insofar as it is being, and most of all and 
primarily concerning that which is most of all [a being], i.e. is primary 
among beings, which is indeed substance, but not natural substance. 
For, while natural philosophy”9 is a kind of wisdom and philosophy, 
it is not the primary kind. The primary wisdom or philosophy would 
be that which considers the primary substances, which considers in 
a universal way (katholou) all substance and the things which are 
themselves beings by virtue of belonging to substance. The same 
science turns out to be primary in both ways: [i] as the science which 
considers primary substances it also considers all other things whose 
being depends on these; and [ii] as the science which considers in a 
general way (koinés) being insofar as it is being it would (since being 
is among the things spoken of as derived from one thing and with 
reference to one thing) consider most of all this [highest] nature, to 
which the other things which it discusses are referred, and that from 
which they derive their being. 

That this, which he now calls general and primary philosophy, is 
that which he called ‘wisdom’ in the first book [Metaph. 1.1-2], is clear 
from his statement ‘natural philosophy too is a kind of philosophy, 
but not primary [1005b1-2]. For it was to primary wisdom that 
consideration of these things belonged, but now he calls it ‘philoso- 
phy’, and he says that primary philosophy and primary wisdom, 
wisdom in the most proper sense, are the same. 

He says that the primary philosopher will speak about the axioms, 
not as though he were going to demonstrate any of them (for the 
principles of demonstration are, as he says, indemonstrable*") but 
rather [to tell] what their nature is, and how they come to be present 
in us, and how we ought to use them, and such other points about 
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axioms as those of which he treats in his work on demonstration.”4! 
For as the discussion of the axioms belongs to the philosopher, so does 
the discussion of demonstration — not the demonstration of this or 
that, but the general discussion of what demonstration is and how it 
is carried on. For demonstration does not belong to some one genus, 
among the genera that fall under the sciences; on the contrary, in 
each science there is demonstration corresponding to the proper 
objects of the science; each [scientist] practises [demonstration] on a 
hypothetical basis, assuming from philosophy [the knowledge of] how 
one should demonstrate. 


1005b2-4 As for the attempts of some of those who speak”? 
about truth [to say] in what manner one must accept it, they do 
this because of lack of training in analytics. 


When he says that the primary philosopher is concerned with the 
axioms,243 he means, not that he demonstrates them, but that he 
shows that they are the principles of demonstration; but the princi- 
ples are indemonstrable. He expresses this in what he now says 
against those who think there is demonstration of all things, and who 
think that one should not accept anything that is said as true without 
a demonstration, views which he has also discussed in the Posterior 
Analytics [An. Post. 1.3]. He says that these people speak this way 
because of lack of training in analytics; for it has been shown in the 
Analytics that there must be a principle®*4 of demonstration, and that 
this principle must be indemonstrable; for there could not be demon- 
stration at all, if one were to inquire after demonstration of all things. 
For, as was said in the Analytics [An. Post. 1.1], every kind of 
instruction, every kind of intellectual learning process, takes place 
from pre-existent knowledge; and these things®5 are the so-called 
axioms. 

In the statement ‘for they must come with knowledge concerning 
these things’ [1005b4-5]*“¢ he is either referring to the axioms, saying 
that one must know them in advance and be familiar with them, and 
not, while hearing”4”? them, inquire whether they hold true or not; or 
[he means] that in general one must know in advance and be familiar 
with the truth that not all things are demonstrable, and not, while 
demonstrating, at the same time inquire about this too. The state- 
ment may also bear on what Plato says in the Alcibiades,”“* that what 
someone knows, he knows from having learned it or from having 
discovered it, and that the one who discovers is the one who has first 
inquired; for there are some things which we know without having 
learned them, and without having inquired about them.249 

It seems to me that this sentence ‘As for the attempts of some of 
those [who speak] about truth’ [1005b2-3]25° down to ‘but not to 
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inquire while hearing5! [1005b5] should come after the sentence 
that is placed next, ‘it is clear that it belongs to the philosopher, the 
one who considers the nature of all substance, to examine the princi- 
ples of syllogism as well’ [1005b5-8);252 for this sentence follows more 
closely from the preceding, while the sentence ‘As for the attempts of 
some [who speak] about truth’ [1005b2-3], which we spoke of already, 
would properly be prefixed to the sentence that begins ‘it is fitting for 
the one who is most familiar...’ [1005b8].253 


1005b5-7 So, then, [it is clear] that it belongs to the philosopher 
and the one who considers the nature of all substance ...254 


He says ‘concerning all substance’ [1005b6]°5 either [i] in place of 
‘concerning all being insofar as it is being’, or [ii] [in the sense of] ‘that 
is (kai)*°6 concerning all substance’, because the science concerning 
being is most of all the science concerning substance; for this is the 
most proper kind of being,?5” as has been said [1003b5-10], and other 
beings are by reference to it.258 

The phrase ‘concerning all substance’ is equivalent to ‘concerning 
substance in general, not this or that kind of substance’. 

The phrase [considering] the nature of’ [1005b7]*5? might signify 
‘considering what in general is the nature of substance’. Or it might 
signify ‘considering what is the nature of each kind of substance’; for 
not all substances have the same nature, given that some are incor- 
poreal, others corporeal, some unmoved, others in motion, some 
ungenerated, others in coming-to-be, some ensouled, others soulless; 
and there are several different kinds of [each of] these. This sentence 
shows that it also belongs to the philosopher to examine the principles 
of syllogism. By principles of syllogism he means the principles of 
demonstration, for the axioms are the universal principles of demon- 
strations. For the principles and premises corresponding to each 
science, which are proper to the things demonstrated in that science, 
belong to the one who demonstrates” in each science; it is their?®! 
task to know these principles and premises; each of them will do this, 
while taking from the expert in demonstration,?® the philosopher, 
[knowledge of] how one should derive the premises of the demonstra- 
tion from the properties of that which is being demonstrated, and of 
how one should combine these premises with one another,?® as well 
as of the other matters discussed in the works on demonstration.” 
The axioms are the common principles of all demonstration. 


1005b8-10 It is fitting for the one who is most familiar with each 
genus to be able to tell the most certain principles of the object. 


He shows [this] by inquiring which of the axioms are most familiar 
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and most common, for these are the primary things which the one 
who demonstrates the essential properties of being must have. And 
he confirms that this is necessary. For in general, the one who has 
scientific knowledge corresponding to each genus and each nature 
(the one who is most familiar with them) must have and know the 
most certain principles of the things in that nature.? But the most 
certain principles corresponding to each genus are the most familiar, 
are clearer than the others, and less subject to dispute by those who 
deal with that genus. Even if someone else” might oppose the 
proposition that a point is that which has no parts, or that a line is 
length without breadth, or that a surface has only length and breadth, 
still none of those who treat these matters would do so. So, as it is 
necessary for the man of scientific knowledge concerning each genus 
to know the most certain principles of that genus, that is, the primary 
and most proper principles, the principles on account of which each 
of the other things in that genus has its being (if he does not know 
the principles corresponding to the appropriate science, he could not 
have scientific knowledge of the corresponding object), so too, he says, 
it is necessary for the one who has universal scientific knowledge of 
being insofar as it is being to know the most certain principles of all 
things. But this is the philosopher, the wise man. So it is necessary 
for the philosopher to know the most certain and most proper princi- 
ples of all beings. For if it is necessary for the one who concerns 
himself with a certain genus to know the most certain principle of, 
i.e. in, that genus, then it is necessary for the one whose treatise is 
concerned not with some kind of being or some genus, but rather with 
being in general, the most common and most generic being, to know 
the most certain principles of all beings. For if there should be any 
principle more certain than these, it too would be a principle of being, 
but on this assumption those principles could not be the most certain 
principles of being. So the principles of being are the most certain 
principles. 

Next he says what the most certain principle is: that concerning 
which it is impossible to be in error is the most certain of all principles. 
For that which is certain is unshakable, but that which can be 
supposed to be thus and not thus is not unshakable. And he tells the 
reasons why this principle, concerning which it is not possible to be 
in error, is most certain and is the principle of beings. For it is 
necessary that such a principle, about which it is impossible to be in 
error, be familiar from itself and be non-hypothetical. These [notes] 
must belong to the most certain principle of beings. It must be 
familiar, because deception takes place concerning things which are 
not known; and it must be non-hypothetical, an object of science from 
itself, because the principle which one who is familiar with any kind 
of being whatever must possess, as the principle of all things known, 
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is not an hypothesis. For if an hypothesis is that which is demonstra- 
ble but which is assumed apart from demonstration, it could not be 
the sort of thing which one who understands any kind of being 
whatever must possess. For it is not possible for that which is 
assumed on an hypothetical basis to be the principle of the knowledge 
of the things that prove it.?67 

Having shown that the most certain principle is not derived from 
an hypothesis, he adds that that with which one who is familiar with 
and knows any kind of being whatever has to be familiar, cannot be 
learned by way of something else, given that every learning process 
takes place from something already known, so that if there were a 
learning process of this principle some other items would have to be 
known before it; but thus it would no longer be the principle of beings, 
the principle with which it is necessary for one who understands any 
kind of being whatever to be familiar. So one has to come already 
knowing such a principle from oneself.2®8 But the principle which one 
comes already knowing from oneself, not needing a proof of it, is not 
an hypothesis. 


1005b17-18 So, then, [it is clear] that such a principle is the 
most certain of all.269 


The principle about which it is not possible to be in error is most 
familiar and non-hypothetical.2”° Having said what kind of principle 
the most certain principle must be, he next tells which principle is 
such, namely most familiar and non-hypothetical; and he says that 
this is the principle of non-contradiction:27! ‘For the same thing to 
belong and not to belong to the same thing, at the same time, in the 
same respect, is impossible.?’2 And’, he says, ‘as for the other addi- 
tional qualifications we have made, let these additional qualifications 
be taken as made, to meet verbal?73 difficulties’ [1005b19-22].274 
These2’5 are the points from which contradiction is fashioned, points 
which he mentioned in Sophistical Refutations [SE 5, 167a23-7]. 
There he says that a contradiction involves one and the same thing 
— not a word but rather an object, or, if a word is also involved, it is 
not an equivocal or a univocal,?’6 but rather the same word — in the 
same respect, in relation to the same thing, in the same way, and at 
the same time. In his discussion of contradiction in On Interpretation 
he said, ‘as for the other additional qualifications we make to meet 
sophistical annoyances (enokhléseis)’ [Int. 6, 17a35-7]; here he puts 
it, ‘to meet verbal difficulties (duskhereias)’. 

He says that this is the most certain of all principles, and he tells 
why: ‘it has the qualification (diorismos) mentioned’ [1005b23]. But 
which principle is?’’ this? It was posited that the most certain 
principle was that concerning which it was impossible for anyone 
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whatever to be in error, and he shows that it?”8 is such a principle. ‘It 
is impossible for anyone whatever’, that is, it is altogether impossible 
for anyone, ‘to suppose that the same thing is the case and is not the 
case@79 [1005b23-4], i.e. to be in error concerning this. For as it is 
impossible for the same thing to belong and not belong at the same 
time, so too it is impossible to be in error about this, as for someone 
(tina) to suppose that the same thing is the case and is not the case; 
for this is what ‘for anyone whatever (hontinoun) to suppose that [the 
same thing] is the case and is not the case’ [1005b23-4] means. It 
would be impossible to be in error about this.284 

That it is impossible for someone to suppose that the same thing 
is the case and is not the case at the same time, ‘as some think 
Heraclitus says’ [1005b24-5], he attempts to show by way of the 
following considerations. It is not necessary in all cases that a person 
suppose the things he says [to be true]. So, even if this?®! is said by 
Heraclitus, as some think,?®? it is not necessary, on the strength of 
his saying it, that he also supposes it [to be true]. For we do not believe 
that all the things we say are as we say they are. Of course it is easy 
for anyone to say that contradictories?® belong to the same thing, but 
it is not possible to believe this. For exaraple, when it is day, it is easy 
for one who sees to say that it is night, but it is not possible for him 
to believe this. 

He reasons to the conclusion that it is impossible to suppose that 
the same thing is the case and is not the case— which establishes that 
the principle that contradictories are not both true”® is the most 
evident principle, because it is impossible to be mistaken concerning 
this principle — in the following way: ‘but (de) if it is not possible [for 
contraries*®5] to belong at the same time to the same thing’ [1005b26- 
7). The ‘but’2°6 seems to be a superfluous addition. A possible reading 
is ‘for (gar) if it is not possible for contraries to belong to the same 
thing at the same time’.28” That is the sort of thing that is meant. 

Assuming that it is impossible for contraries to belong to the same 
thing at the same time, he uses this as an obvious point, to show that 
it is impossible for someone to suppose that contradictories are both 
true at the same time. For the beliefs and suppositions, that such- 
and-such belongs [to a thing] and that the same such-and-such does 
not belong [to the thing], are contraries; but it is impossible for 
contraries to belong to the same thing at the same time. (He uses this 
[premise] as something obvious and agreed on.88) So it is impossible 
for the beliefs, that the same thing belongs and that it does not belong 
[to the same thing], both to belong at the same time to the same 
person. That the beliefs that make up a contradiction”® are contrar- 
ies, he has shown by way of several considerations at the end of On 
Interpretation [Int. 14]. 

Having said that it is impossible for contraries to belong to the 
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same thing at the same time, he adds, ‘let the customary additional 
qualifications be taken as made by us in the case of this proposition 
as well’ [1005b27-8]. As, having said, concerning contradiction, [i] 
that it is impossible for the same thing to belong and at the same time 
not to belong to the same thing in the same respect, he then says that 
we must add, to the qualification ‘in the same respect’, the other 
qualifications which we add to guard against the confusions and 
annoyances of the sophists, who? play a part and attempt to dis- 
credit the axiom by showing that the same thing belongs and does 
not belong to the same thing, either in respect to different parts of 
the thing, or at different times, or in relation to different things, or 
in different ways, so too [ii], he says, we must add [all the qualifica- 
tions] in the case of the distinction of contraries:?9! it is impossible 
for contraries to belong to the same thing at the same time and in the 
same respect and in the same way. But if it is impossible for anyone 
to believe that the same thing belongs and does not belong at the same 
time [to the same thing], then the axiom that it is impossible for 
contradictories both to belong [to the same thing] would be the most 
evident axiom. 

‘For the person in error on this point would be holding contrary 
beliefs at the same time’ [1005b30-2] is equivalent to ‘the one who 
supposes that the same thing is the case and is not the case is in error 
about this as well, so as to think that things which do not both belong 
[to the same thing] do both belong [to the same thing]’. He would be 
holding contraries at the same time, for contrary beliefs are contrary 
to one another, and it has been posited that this is impossible.?92 
Having reasoned to and having proven the same point,?% he adds: 
‘this is why all who demonstrate reduce [everything] to this ultimate 
belief; for this is by nature the principle of all the other axioms as 
well’ [1005b32-4]. He means that all who demonstrate reduce their 
arguments to this ultimate principle, as immediately familiar and 
obvious and not subject to dispute. For people who reason about 
something think that they need no further argument to negate the 
proposition before them, if they prove that it follows, from the propo- 
sition which they are trying to negate,2™ that contradictories are both 
true. 

He says that this is the principle of all the axioms — not that it 
demonstrates them (for the axioms do not even need demonstration, 
for [if they were demonstrated] they would no longer be axioms or 
principles) — but because on many occasions we use it to confirm the 
axioms and [our] conviction (pistis) [about them]. For example, to 
confirm that things similar to the same thing are also similar to one 
another, we assume that, if this is not the case, they will not be similar 
to one another; but if they are not similar to one another, they could 
not be similar to the same one thing either, but would rather diverge 
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from it, as they diverge from one another; but it was posited that they 
were similar [to the same thing]; so the same things would be similar 
to and not similar to the same thing at the same time. To the extent 
that we have brought? the argument to an evident impossibility, we 
believe that we have helped to confirm the axiom that says that things 
which are similar to the same thing are also similar to one another. 


CHAPTER 4 
[Preliminaries to the defence of non-contradiction] 


1005b35-1006a2 There are, as we said [cf. 1005b23-5], some 
who themselves say that it is possible for the same thing to be 
the case and not be the case, i.e. possible to suppose thus. 


Having said that the axiom of non-contradiction is the most certain 
axiom, [then] since there were some who said that this was not so 
(they said this was so, they did not suppose it to be so, because, as 
has been shown, this is not even possible), he makes a more extended 
argument against them in what follows. For there were some who 
said that it is not impossible for the same thing to be the case and not 
to be the case. But if it is possible for the same thing to be the case 
and not to be the case at the same time, it is clear that it will also be 
possible to suppose that the same thing is the case and is not the case 
at the same time. But this seems to have been shown to be impossible 
[1005b25-32]. For if the reason why the possibility of supposing [the 
same thing to be the case and not to be the case at the same time]? 
was negated, was that it is impossible for contraries to belong [to the 
same thing] at the same time, then, if it were possible for contraries 
to belong [to the same thing] at the same time, then it would also be 
possible for someone to suppose this to be so, at least if it were true.297 

Some say that Heraclitus came to be of this opinion, that contraries 
are the same as one another. Speaking in this way,?%* they would also 
be speaking against the [proposition] laid down that it is impossible 
for contraries to belong to the same thing at the same time, the 
proposition through which it seems to have been shown that it is 
impossible for the same person to suppose that the same thing is the 
case and is not the case. Many of the natural scientists (hoi peri 
Phuseés) also use this argument, as some think Heraclitus did [cf. 
1005b25].2 This view also follows for those who say that what 
appears to each person also is such [as it appears to be], among whom 
would be the followers of Democritus®™ and Protagoras.®°! For oppo- 
site things appear to some people concerning the same thing. But if 
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things also are as they appear, then contraries and opposites would 
be [true] at the same time of the same object. 


1006a3-4°°2 But as it is, we have proceeded on the assumption 
that it is impossible for something to be the case and not to be 
the case. 


By assuming as obvious that it is impossible for the same thing to be 
the case and not be the case at the same time, he confirms that the 
principle of non-contradiction is the most certain and most familiar 
principle. For [the conclusions] that it is [i] impossible for contraries 
to belong*°8 to the same thing [at the same time] and [ii] impossible 
to suppose [that they belong] at the same time followed from [the 
premise] that it is impossible for the same thing to be the case and 
not to be the case; for these suppositions are contrary.°™ Since, then, 
we have shown, by way of this assumption, that the axiom of 
non-contradiction is most certain and most familiar [1005b18-23], but 
there are some to whom it seems possible for something to be the case 
and not to be the case at the same time — from which it follows that 
contradictories are both true — and who think that we should demon- 
strate this very point, that it is impossible for the same thing to be 
the case and not to be the case, and not assume it as already 
immediately familiar and obvious, he, in preparation for his argu- 
ment against them, first says that people who think that even this 
axiom should be proven, think this because of their lack of training 
in analytics, as he has already said [1005b2-5]. For it has been shown 
in the Analytics [An. Post. 1.3] what things are demonstrable and 
what things are not, and that the indemonstrables, things immedi- 
ately familiar, are negated if [demonstration] goes on to infinity. But 
if these people will grant that there is demonstration and that there 
are some indemonstrables, we must demand that they answer [the 
question] what principle they will say is prior to this axiom and more 
of a principle, not needing demonstration; for they will not be able to 
say. 


[The sense in which non-contradiction can be demonstrated] 


He says ‘So that not even in this way®°6 is there demonstration’ 
(1006a9], either [i] because, while demonstration is negated by the 
refusal to agree that there are some things which are true and reliable 
of themselves, it is also negated by the regress*®’ of demonstration to 
infinity; for it is not only the one who negates the principles of 
demonstration who negates demonstration, it is also the one who says 
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that all things are demonstrable; or [ii] he says ‘so that not even in 
this way’ in place of ‘so in this way there is no demonstration’.2 


1006a11-12 It is possible to demonstrate by way of refutation, 
even about this, that it is impossible [to deny it] ...3°9 


Having criticised those who think it should be demonstrated that it 
is not possible for the same thing to be the case and not to be the case 
at the same time, on the ground that by thinking that such things 
should be demonstrated they negate demonstration, he says that it 
is, none the less, possible to demonstrate this axiom, not without 
qualification but by way of refutation, provided the one who disputes 
[the axiom] says something, i.e. provided only he names something 
and uses reason (logos),3"" i.e. provided he signifies something by the 
things he says and the answers he makes to the questions posed [to 
him]. For if he does not answer or say anything, it is laughable to use 
reason on such a person, or to attempt to prove something by way of 
reason to someone who does not possess reason, or to try to carry on 
a conversation by way of reasons*!! with someone who is deprived of 
reason. This is [the meaning of] the phrase ‘in the respect in which 
he does not possess’ [1006a14] reason: insofar as he does not possess 
reason [it is laughable] to signify [anything] to him. The statement 
‘for (gar) such a person is, as such, by that very fact, like a plant’ 
[1006a14-15] is equivalent to ‘for by that very fact such a person is, 
as such, like a plant’.3!2 

He next says how demonstration by refutation differs from dem- 
onstration without qualification. The one who demonstrates some- 
thing without qualification assumes certain things as primary and 
more familiar than the thing to be demonstrated, and attempts in 
this way to demonstrate the proposition (prokeimenon). But it is not 
possible to assume anything primary*!3 and more familiar than this 
axiom, as has been said [1005b12-25], and so it is not possible to 
demonstrate it either. Further, one who assumes from himself and 
posits that everything is or is not what he says it is?!4 will seem to be 
begging the question, i.e. to be assuming in advance the object of the 
inquiry, for this is what the inquiry was about. Since, however, the 
refutation is carried on in reply to someone else, i.e. is derived from 
what the respondent posits (a refutation is a syllogism that leads by 
way of questioning to a contradiction*"5), it can also be carried on by 
way of such premises.?!6 For such a syllogism is not carried on by way 
of premises that are primary, nor will one appear to beg the question 
[by assuming this] from himself,3!” if the respondent agrees that 
everything either is or is not something?!® which it is said to be. For 
it is he who is responsible for such a syllogism: the one who thinks 
that things immediately familiar should be proven, and who is being 
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forced out of shame to grant these things;?!9 if the one demonstrating 
posited these things from himself, he would seem to be begging the 
question. For as Theophrastus said in his On Affirmation, demon- 
stration of this axiom is violent and goes against nature. 


[Preliminaries to the argument from the significance of speech] 


1006a18-20 The starting point, in reply to all such arguments, 
is to insist92° that [the respondent] say that something is the 
case or is not the case. 


In the syllogism of refutation, carried on in reply to someone else 
about the proposed axiom,32! he says that the starting point®2? of 
proof is to insist that the respondent say that something®? is the case 
or that it is not the case.324 That is, one should ask him, whether it 
seems to him that everything either is that which it is said to be or 
not.325 For example, a human: does it seem that either it is human or 
not; and likewise a horse, a dog, and the rest. Having said that this 
is the starting point, and that one must ask the respondent [to grant] 
this premise (protasis), as a premise assumed from his side, Aristotle 
says that the one who is examining this point will appear to be 
insisting on begging the question, i.e. assuming the object of the 
inquiry. For the one disputing [the axiom] that the same thing cannot 
be the case and not be the case at the same time will not agree that 
everything either is the case or is not the case, but [will maintain] 
that it is and is not the case. For this was his underlying position 
(hupokeimenon), [which he is asked to surrender] on account of this 
line of questioning. And Aristotle said earlier [1006a16-17] that the 
one who assumes this will appear to beg the question. So he leaves 
this line of questioning and proceeds to another.*26 

The sentence would be more consistent if, instead of ‘for (gar) while 
one might well suppose this to be begging the question’ [1006a20-1], 
it read ‘while one might well suppose ... ’, the version found in some 
witnesses.327 

A reading®8 is also found as follows: ‘the starting point, in response 
to all such arguments, is not?” to insist that [the respondent] say that 
something is the case or is not the case.’ And this way the meaning 
is more familiar.3°° He thinks, then, that one should ask the respon- 
dent whether, when speaking, he signifies anything, to himself and 
to another, by the words he speaks and by the names he gives to 
things, i.e. whether there is something to which he applies the name, 
i.e. which he wishes to signify when he speaks and produces the name. 
For one who says that he signifies nothing by what he says and the 
answers he makes could not be saying anything to himself or to 
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another; nor will his thoughts (noémata), which he uses towards 
himself in place of names and speech (logos),33! be signifying any- 
thing; for if these were signifying anything, it would be possible to 
put names on the things signified by the thoughts, and thus the vocal 
sound (phéné) would also be significant.*5? In this way the respondent 
would be agreeing that he was not using speech; for speech is 
significant vocal sound [Int. 4, 16b26]. Likewise he negates speech 
even if he says that it no more signifies anything than it does not 
signify it.393 If, then, he does not signify something when he says 
something, it would not be possible to carry on discussion [with him]. 
For once again he turns out to be like a plant. 

But if he grants and agrees that he signifies something by what he 
says, it will be possible for us to assume this and to carry out a 
refutation of his proposition. (Aristotle uses ‘demonstration’ 
(apodeixis) [1006a24] instead of ‘refutation’ (elenkhos).)°*4 For the one 
who grants this is by that very fact treating something as definite.355 
For [i] he grants that what is signified by each [act of] speech®%6 is 
something definite (hérismenon). For something which is no more 
this than that is indefinite (aoriston). Or [ii] by*3” the statement ‘there 
will, then, be something definite”* [1006a24-5], this very thing is 
granted, that [the respondent] signifies something.*°9 This being 
granted, then, ‘there will be demonstration’ [1006a24], that is, refu- 
tation; and the one responsible for the refutation will be the one 
refuted, not the one refuting, for he is refuted out of what he himself 
grants. For if [the one refuting] tried to argue from himself that to be 
the case and not to be the case cannot both be true of the same thing 
at the same time, and assumed that speech signifies something and 
treated this as definite, he would appear to beg the question; but since 
it is the one who supports that thesis*° who is forced to agree to this 
position, he is responsible for the refutation, because he negates 
speech. For [i]*4! one who says that everything is no more so than not 
so (this was to negate contradiction*42) negates speech. But in negat- 
ing speech he uses speech. This is [the meaning of] ‘he undergoes 
speech’ (hupomenei logon) [1006a27]. Aristotle proves by what he 
says that one who says that speech signifies nothing says*43 that 
speech has been negated. Or [ii], if there is speech, there is also 
something posited as definite, and it is not true in every case that 
nothing is this rather than that.*“* Aristotle has guarded against the 
appearance of having carried out a demonstration in the proper 
sense,*45 because it was posited that the axiom is indemonstrable and 
is the principle of all axioms [1005b33-4]. 


1006a26-8 Further, the one who agrees to this has agreed that 
there is something true without demonstration, so that not 
everything could be thus and not thus.*46 
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The meaning is as follows. If someone’ grants that one who uses 
speech signifies something by what he says, by that very fact there 
will be refutation. For the one who grants this will express something, 
i.e. treat it as definite, and he [thereby] denies that [a thing] is no 
more this than the opposite of this.448 For the one who agrees to this 
does not say ‘speech*? no more signifies something than it does not 
signify it’; on the contrary, he agrees that it signifies,3° a point that 
Aristotle also expresses in the words ‘so, then, first of all it is clear’ 
[1006a28-9] and what follows. For as it is possible to negate speech 
by saying that it no more signifies than it does not signify, so it is also 
possible to negate speech by saying that this something (tode ti) no 
more is [such and such] than it is not [such and such].°5! He shows 
that it is possible to refute a person who just once agrees to this,352 
and proceeds against him in what follows. This person is responsible 
for his own refutation: not the one asking questions (if he who 
assumes this had assumed it from himself, he would have appeared, 
as Aristotle said [1006a16-17, 20-1], to beg the question), but rather 
the one answering the questions, who is forced either to negate speech 
or to give answers that conflict with his own’ thesis.**4 And he adds 
the reason: he negates speech altogether by his thesis. (For one who 
says that in every case nothing is any more this than the opposite of 
this negates speech. For he will say, as he says about other things, 
that speech is no more than it is not.5°§ But this is [the stance] of 
one who negates speech, because speech is significant vocal sound, 
and one who says that speech no more signifies than it does not signify 
would also negate speech; but this is what one who says that in every 
case contradictories can be true at the same time would say.) While, 
then, he negates speech by his thesis, he agrees to it by his answers; 
for when he says that speech signifies, he posits that there is speech, 
positing by his answer what he negated by his thesis.*5” 


[Argument to establish that speech is significant] 


1006a28-30 So, then, first it is clear that this very thing** is 
true, that the names, ‘to be’ and ‘not to be’,*°? signify .360 


The first point, he says, is that once it has been granted that things 
said signify something, then the one who says that something is the 
case signifies something, and likewise the one who says that some- 
thing is not the case; but they do not both signify and not-signify. He 
calls being (¢o einai) and not being (to mé einai) names. But if it is 
true in their case that they signify, and not true that they do not 
signify, then affirmation and negation could no#t*®! be true in every 
case. For signifying nothing, which is the negation of signifying, is 
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not true in the case of things that have been agreed on as signifying 
something. For if it also did not signify, it could not be agreed that it 
signified. But thus there could not even be speech.362 

Having said ‘First, then, it is clear that this very thing at least is 
true, that the name “to be” (to einai) signifies’ [1006a28-30],3® he 
adds*®4 ‘such and such a thing’ (todi), which signifies that that which 
signifies signifies a certain definite nature. For in every case one who 
signifies something either to himself or to another also signifies either 
this thing or that thing,®® for he signifies a certain kind of being*®6 
which differs from the things which are not signified by the speaker; 
for all names do not signify the same things, nor are all things 
signified by one name. 


1006a31-2 Further, if ‘human’ signifies one thing, let this be 
two-footed animal. 


Having assumed that names signify, i.e. that each of them signifies 
such and such a thing (fodi), and having thus shown that one who 
agrees to this will no longer be able to say that [a name] no more 
[signifies] a given thing than [it signifies] the opposite of that thing, 
he now uses this to show that it is not possible in any case for 
contradictories both to be true. He discusses and shows the proposi- 
tion (prokeimenon) by way of several considerations; the reason for 
this is that he takes up, one after another,®® the considerations by 
which he shows what he intends to show, and he establishes them as 
necessary assumptions. This is why the expression (lexis) is rather 
unclear; but for one who extracts it, the sense (nous) of the argument 
is as follows.3% 

If each name signifies, it signifies some one thing (hen ti). For that 
which signifies, signifies something, and what is something is one. 
For even if equivocals are said of several things,3® one who uses them 
and signifies something by them is not signifying all [these] things 
at the same time. It is clear, then, that different names, i.e. names 
which do not signify the same thing as the name which is posited as 
signifying one thing, will not be said of that thing.37° For if names 
which signify different objects (pragmata) were true of the same 
thing, that thing would no longer have one nature.37! ‘Human’ and 
‘non-human’? are different names, and not the names of one object, 
for they will not [both] be predicated in the case of the same thing. 
For that which is signified by ‘non-human’ will not be true of that 
which is signified by ‘human’, given that the names themselves differ 
from one another, and the different names express different things, 
and each name expresses one thing,373 i.e. one nature. For that which 
is signified by ‘human’ would no longer be one thing, as has been said, 
if ‘non-human’, which signifies another object, were also true of it.374 
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(The same argument as applies in the case of ‘human’ and ‘non-hu- 
man’ applies in all other cases as well.) But if the things which are 
expressed by these names do not both belong [to a given thing], then 
the negation which says that this thing (fode) is not human could not 
be true at the same time as the affirmation which says that this thing 
is human.375 Such is the sense of the argument; as regards its 
expression it is as follows. 

If, he says, the name ‘human’ signifies some one thing, let it be 
assumed what it signifies, and let this be: two-footed animal.3”6 He 
next explains what it means for the name to signify one thing: ‘by 
“signifying one thing” I mean the following: if this3”” is what human 
is, then, if anything is human, this is what it will be for it to be 
human’””8 [1006a32-4]. This, he says, is what signifying one thing 
means: if this is what the term ‘human””? signifies (for that is how 
we must fill out in thought the clause ‘if this is what ...’. [1006a32-3)), 
then for every thing that is human, this will be what it is for it to be 
human: to be that which ‘human’ signifies.2°° For if ‘human’ signifies 
one thing, two-footed land animal,3®! there will surely not®®? be any 
human who is not a two-footed land animal. 

He defines, i.e. makes familiar, what ‘that which is signified’ 
means,?83 in order to show that, if something is said of something, it 
does not, by virtue of that [alone], also signify one thing, as he will go 
on to say [1006b15-18]. [Even] if, for example, ‘white’ is said of 
Socrates, it will not be the case that Socrates, i.e. the being of 
Socrates,3* is signified by ‘white’. Whatever things, then, are predi- 
cated in such a way as to signify nature and essence,*®5 as is the case 
with things predicated essentially,*%are taken as signifying one 
thing, and it is in this way that some one thing is signified by each of 
the names. (He explained what he meant by ‘signify one thing’, lest 
anyone should think he meant numerically one, or that ‘one thing’ 
meant that which is said of a thing that is one in number, as he will 
say [1006b15-18]; rather [he means] some one nature.) For if ‘human’ 
signifies two-footed animal, then to be human®®’ consists in this: 
being a two-footed animal. 

Assuming that, if each name signifies one thing, that which is 
signified will also be one thing, he says that it makes no difference to 
the argument (logos) even if one says that several things are signified 
by each name, provided that these things are definite in number 
(hérismena),3®8 since there are certain equivocal terms.°8 For [even 
in that case] it will be possible to posit, for each of the things signified, 
some distinctive sign (dion sémeion) corresponding to the name, as 
is customarily done in distinguishing [the senses of] equivocal terms. 
[This proviso must be made], for if someone says that an indefinite 
number (aorisia), i.e. an infinite number (apeira) of things are signi- 
fied, Aristotle will show that the consequence is absurd; for one who 
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assumes this will negate the names’ signifying anything, and will 
negate speech (logos)* altogether. For if it is said that each of the 
names no more signifies a given thing (of the things of which it is 
predicated) than it signifies any other thing whatever, or any chance 
thing, then it could not be said to signify anything.9®! For in what way 
would it signify this something®®? any more than any chance thing? 
And in what way will this [something] be signified any more by this 
[name] than by any chance name, if all names signify an infinite 
number of things? If, then, one says that each name signifies several 
things, but a definite number of things, there will be a distinctive 
formula (logos) for each of the things®93 expressed by the common 
name. For example, if ‘human’ is said both of the animal and of the 
image, then, when ‘Shuman”™"‘signifies in the sense of an animal, the 
formula of what is signified would be: two-footed land animal; but 
when ‘human’ signifies in the sense of an image, the formula of what 
is signified would be: an imitation of such a substance. Likewise, even 
if ‘human’ signifies some other thing, there will be a distinctive 
formula of that thing as well. So, if the several things that are 
signified by the same name are definite in number, and their formu- 
lae are different, it will be possible to posit a distinctive sign corre- 
sponding to each of the things that is signified, and a distinctive name 
(onoma) as well, which will signify one and only one of the things with 
different formulae. For if they are limited in number, it will be 
possible both to comprehend them in thought (dianoia)®® and to 
assign each of them a distinctive name, i.e. one sign which signifies 
nothing other than this thing. And when a distinctive name has been 
assigned to each thing, the things corresponding to the names that 
differ in this way will also be different in their turn, so that to be this 
thing (tode) and not to be this thing will be signified by different 
names, given that they are not the same as one another. 

He has said that, if one of those who say that many things are 
signified by each name agrees that the [things signified] are definite 
in number, the argument will come to the same point as it would if it 
were posited at the outset that one name expresses some one object 
(for when some proper name is posited for each of the many [things 
signified], the name that was originally posited will signify the one 
and only thing that is left). 

He next speaks in reply to those who said that the things signified 
by each name are infinite in number.* For if it is not posited, he 
says, that is, if it is not agreed that the things signified by each name 
are limited in number, but if, on the contrary, it is posited that they 
are infinite in number, speech®%? would in this way once again be 
negated. For we posit that speech, like a name, is significant vocal 
sound; but according to those who say that an infinite number of 
things are signified by each name, speech ceases to be significant. For 
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that which does not signify one thing, i.e. something definite, could 
not signify at all. For anyone who signifies signifies something. But 
if names signify nothing, their signifying is negated. But in this way 
speech, i.e. discussion with another person, is once again negated. For 
insofar as each name signifies several things, but a definite number 
of things, thus far [the rule] that a name signifies some one thing 
would not be negated; for each of the [kinds of] things signified by the 
name would be one in number, and there would be®8 as many single 
names®? as there are things signified. [But] this is not possible in the 
case of the infinite, because the things signified cannot be numbered. 

Having said this, he adds ‘and if the truth be told, even [discus- 
sion] with oneself [has been negated] [1006b9], meaning that the 
possibility of thinking something even in one’s own case*®! has been 
negated, for it is not possible even to think unless one thinks one 
thing. For, if it is possible to think some one thing, it would be possible 
to posit for this one thought (noéma)*®? both some name and a proper 
sign. In this way it would be possible for one thing to be expressed by 
each name.103 

Having first shown that those who hold this view negate speech, 
he showed that they negate thinking (to noein)*" as well, and thus 
heightened the absurdity.4°5 So why on earth?" is it that, if several 
things are signified by each name, but a definite number, this does 
not negate speech, even though that which is signified is not one, 
while if the things signified are infinite in number that does negate 
speech? Either [i]*” because everything that is definite and compre- 
hensible is in a way one, so that even [a name] which signifies several 
things, but a limited number, in a way signifies one thing; it is 
possible to circumscribe them,‘ i.e. to separate them from the things 
that are not being signified, and to say that these are the things being 
signified; but in the case of an infinite number of things this is 
impossible. 

Or [ii] the phrase ‘to signify (sémainein) several things, but a 
definite number of things’ (hérismena) [1006a34-1006b1] <is equiva- 
lent to>4 ‘by the fact that all the things taken as signified (sémai- 
nomena) can be differentiated from one another and made definite 
(horisthénai) with distinctive names,‘! by virtue of this they would 
be signifying something’.*!! But if each of the names signified an 
infinite number of things, none of the things signified by the name 
could have a distinctive name or sign; but in this way even the names 
posited for them would not be capable of signifying anything, as they 
could no more be predicated of the things for which they are posited 
than of those for which they were not posited.*!2 

Further, if each of the names signifies an infinite number of things, 
then each of the names would signify the same things.*!3 But if all 
names signify the same things, discussion and signification are 
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negated. For no name signifies one thing, if it is posited that all names 
signify the same things as each other. For to say that each name 
signifies all things is equivalent to saying that each name signifies 
nothing. 

It is also possible for someone who proceeds methodically to show 
in the following way that the things expressed by each name are not 
infinite in number, though the proof is rather dialectical. If ‘Shuman’ 
signifies an infinite number of things, then either [i] ‘human’ also 
signifies non-human (for this too is included among the infinite 
number of things), so that one who says ‘human’ would also have 
signified non-human; or, if this is absurd, [ii] there will be some thing 
over and above the infinite number of things; the addition of non- 
human to the infinite number of things which ‘human’ signified 
makes the things even more numerous; and thus the infinite number 
will be less than some higher number.*!4 

Further, either [i] the name ‘infinite’ signifies non-infinite as well, 
and thus each name no more signifies an infinite number of things 
than it signifies a non-infinite number of things;*!® or [ii], if it*!® does 
not signify this*!” as well, then, first, it will not be possible [in that 
case] for the negation also to be true of that of which the affirmation 
is true;*!® and further, that which is signified by the name ‘non- 
infinite’ will be outside the infinite number of things; the infinite 
number of things will be more numerous with this addition than they 
were by themselves. 


[Argument from the significance of speech] 


1006b11-13 As was said at the outset, then, the name will*!9 be 
signifying something [1006a21,31] and*° signifying one thing. 


He uses the points which he assumed. He assumezg, first, that a name 
signifies something, and secondly that it signifies one thing. He 
showed this by showing that even if the same name signifies several 
things, but a definite number of things, it is possible to posit a 
distinctive name for each of the several things, a name which is no 
longer common to it‘?! and to422 some other nature. He uses these 
assumptions and posits that the name ‘human’ signifies something 
and signifies one thing. If, then, ‘human’ signifies some one thing, 
and this is two-footed land animal, ‘human’ will not signify non- 
human, given that to be human is one thing, to be non-human another 
thing, and that ‘human’ expresses one thing. For human is not the 
same thing as non-human, nor does it express the same thing, nor is 
it possible for one thing both to be one and not be one. 
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1006b14-15 If ‘human’ not only signifies of one thing (kath’ 
henos) but also signifies one thing (hen) ... 


Having said that it is impossible for ‘to be human’ to signify precisely 
what (hoper) ‘not to be human’ signifies, he goes on to say, ‘if “human” 
not only signifies of one thing (kath’ henos), but also signifies one 
thing (hen); for we do not think that to signify one thing should mean 
this, [to signify] of one thing’ [1006b14-16]. He instructs us how we 
should understand ‘to signify one thing’: ‘human’ [signifies] one thing 
by virtue of signifying some one nature, not by virtue of being said of 
one thing; but as it signifies one nature, it could not at the same time 
signify some other nature. 

He shows that not everything that is said of one thing is one. 
‘Human’ and ‘white’ and ‘musical’ can be truly predicated of one thing, 
but these things are not, on account of this, also one thing. He came 
to the point of showing this, because it seemed possible for ‘to 
converse’ <to be said>*3 of one and the same thing as that of which 
‘human’ is said, for example, of Socrates. But to converse is not a 
human being. For there may be [a subject] of which ‘human’ is 
predicated, and also, in an accidental way, ‘non-human’; but what is 
signified by ‘human’ is not, on this account, by this very fact, the same 
as what is signified by ‘non-human’. For ‘to signify one thing’ has not 
been defined by this [characteristic], viz. by being predicated of one 
thing. 

He shows, by way of the very points he has cited, that things 
predicated of the same thing do not, by this very fact, also signify one 
thing. For several things that differ from one another are predicated 
of one thing. For example, the accidents of something, which are 
distinct both from the thing of which they are accidents and from one 
another, are in like manner predicated of that thing of which they are 
accidents, a thing which is one; but they do not, on account of this, all 
signify the same one thing. For example, though ‘musical’ and ‘white’ 
and ‘human’ are predicated of one thing, what is signified by them is 
not, by this very fact, the same thing.* For if what is signified [by 
these terms] should be the same, so that being predicated of one thing 
would not be different from signifying one thing, then those things of 
which several [terms] are predicated will be univocals (sunénuma), 
that is, things with many names (poluénoma).*#> (He now [1006b18] 
uses ‘univocals’ in place of ‘things with many names’.) For these 
several names will be signifying the same thing on this assumption, 
that they differ only verbally and signify one nature. But this will be 
the case, if it is posited that to be predicated of one thing and to signify 
one thing are the same. But on this assumption, things predicated of 
the same thing would be signifying one thing, as the things with many 
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names also do. And if someone says that ‘to be’ and ‘not to be”*”6 signify 
the same thing, by virtue of the fact that they can be predicated of 
the same thing (on this assumption they would be predicated of the 
same thing as though expressing one nature, so that both would be 
names for the same thing, expressing the same thing), the same object 
will not be and not be, but rather the same thing will possess several 
names; for both ‘to be’ and ‘not to be’ will be names of it.42” For nothing 
prevents even this*?8 from being a name, given that names exist by 
common agreement [cf. Int. 2, 16a19-29]. So ‘to be’ and ‘not to be’ will 
be expressing the same thing, like the things with many names. 

He in turn calls having many names (poluénumia) equivocity 
(homénumia) [1006b19], having previously called it univocity 
(sunénumia).*?9 That by ‘according to equivocity’ he means ‘according 
to having many names’,*° he expresses in the words he adds: ‘just 
as‘3! if others were to call “non-human” one whom we call “human”’ 
[1006b19-20]. For on this assumption it is not the denial (anairesis), 
i.e. the negation (apophasis) of human that the name ‘non-human’ 
signifies, but rather that which ‘human’ also signified. 

But this was not the object of our inquiry — whether or not the 
names ‘human’ and ‘non-human’ could be posited for the same object, 
so that they would differ only verbally, not in terms of what they 
signified.432 It was rather whether, given that what each of them 
signifies is different (i.e. that ‘human’ signifies a species such that its 
formula is ‘two-footed land animal’, and that ‘non-human’ signifies 
the negation of such a species), it is possible for ‘human’ and ‘non- 
human’ to be predicated of the same thing at the same time, so that 
it would be the same thing for such a substance to be and for it not 
to be. For this is the kind of thing expressed by contradictory opposi- 
tion; but accidental opposition**? is not contradictory. For one who 
shows that ‘non-human’ is also true of that of which ‘human’ is true 
has not shown that ‘non-humar’ is true of it in respect of that which 
is signified by ‘human’, but rather that something else, something in 
the case of which ‘non-human’ is true, is an accident of the same 
thing.*™ If, then, ‘human’ and ‘non-human’ signify different things, 
as has been shown [1006b11-22], and these are not several names for 
the same thing,**5 it is clear that the statement*6 that says that [such- 
and such] is human and the statement that says that [such and such] 
is not human signify different things, and that to be human and not 
to be human are not the same. 

Having shown that to be human and not to be human are different 
things, because ‘non-human’ signifies a different thing from ‘human’, 
he adds ‘hence*8” to be human will be not to be human, for they will 
be one thing’ [1006b24-5]. What has been said, unclearly, would be 
equivalent to ‘for if someone should say that because “human” signi- 
fies one thing, both “is human” and “is not human” are true of it, he 
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will be saying that these names signify the same things, i.e. that both 
express one thing, like the things with many names, like “mantle” 
and “cloak”.’438 But if affirmation and negation [signify] one thing, 
‘human’ and ‘non-human’ will signify one thing, and to be human and 
not to be human will signify one thing. But it is posited, i.e. it has 
been shown [1006b11-22] that each of these two signifies a different 
thing, because each of the things that signifies signifies something 
distinctive. 

[i]*89 He may have been speaking parenthetically when he said ‘but 
if “human” and “non-human” do not signify different things,“’° it is 
clear that “not to be human” [signifies a different thing] from “to be 
human” ’ [1006b22-4]. Having said this parenthetically, he may be 
saying ‘hence “to be human” will be [not to be human; for they will be 
one] [1006b24-5],44! to link this up with the words ‘the point of aporia 
is not this, whether it is possible for the same thing to be and not be 
human in respect of the name (onoma), but in respect of the object 
(pragma)’ [1006b20-2]. For the words ‘hence “to be human”’ [1006b24- 
5] seem to follow from these. Or [ii] [he may] even [be linking them 
up] with what was said before this, ‘just as if (hésper an ei) other 
people were to call “non-human” one whom we call “human”.’ 
[1006b19-20]. Having shown these things, he adds to what he has 
shown: 


1006b28-30 It is necessary, then, that if it is true to say that 
something is human, it is a two-footed animal; for this was what 
‘human’ signified.*42 


Assuming on the basis of the preceding and having shown that each 
name expresses one thing, and that ‘is human’ signifies one thing 
while ‘is not human’ signifies another thing, and that these things 
are different, i.e. that the affirmation signifies one thing while the 
negation signifies another, he now draws, on the basis of what has 
been shown, the conclusion proposed.*43 This was to show that it is 
impossible for contradictories both to be true in the case of the same 
thing. For if the name ‘human’ signifies one nature, and this nature 
is two-footed land animal, [then] it is necessary, if the statement 
{such and such] is human’ is true — this is what is expressed by the 
words ‘if it is true to say that something is human’ [1006b29] — that 
that which is signified by ‘human’ is two-footed land animal.444 But 
that which of necessity is a two-footed land animal, is not capable of 
not being this same thing. For ‘necessity’ signifies ‘what cannot not 
be’ [cf. 1006b32]. But it is not true to say that a thing is not, at that 
time, that which it is impossible for the thing not to be. So for the 
thing of which it is true to say ‘is human’, at the time when [it is true 
to say of it ‘is human’), it is impossible at that time for it to be true 
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that it is not human. But as in this case, so likewise in all cases. But 
if so, then it is impossible, in a case where the affirmation of some- 
thing is true, for the negation of that same thing to be true in the case 
of this thing. But every statement would be of this kind. If ‘human’ 
is a name that signifies one thing, and ‘non-human’ is a name that 
signifies another thing, i.e. if they are not things with many names,**° 
and if ‘human’ signifies two-footed land animal, then the statement 
which says that [such and such] is human would signify one thing, 
and the statement which says that it is not human (mé einai an- 
thrépon) <or that it is non-human (é einai mé anthrépon)>**6 — it 
makes no difference in the present case — would be signifying another 
thing, and the statement which says that it is human will signify that 
it is a two-footed land animal, while the statement which says that 
it is not human will be signifying that it is not a two-footed land 
animal. But if these things are what these statements signify, then 
the thing, of which the statement which says that it is human is true, 
is of necessity a two-footed land animal; for if it were not, it would be 
impossible for the statement which signifies that to be true. But that 
which necessarily is a two-footed land animal cannot not be, at that 
time, a two-footed land animal. ‘For this is what “to be necessary” (to 
ananké einai) signifies’ [1006b31-2]. But if it is impossible for it not 
to be a two-footed land animal, then it is impossible for it to be 
non-human. But if it is impossible for something to be non-human, 
then one who says that it is non-human will not be speaking truly 
either. So if ‘it is human’ is true, it is impossible for ‘it is non-human’ 
(estin ouk anthrépos) or ‘it is not human’ (ouk estin anthrépos) to be 
true; in fact these are true of what is not human. Hence it is 
impossible, when the affirmation is true, for the negation which is 
contradictorily opposed to it to be true. 


1006b34-1007a1 But the same argument*‘’ also applies in the 
case of ‘not to be human’. 


Having shown that in the case of a thing of which ‘is human’ (estin 
anthrépos) is true it is impossible for ‘not to be human’ (mé einai 
anthrépon) to be true at the same time, he now says that it is possible 
for people using the same argument to show in turn that in the case 
of a thing of which ‘is not human’ is true it is impossible for ‘is human’ 
to be true. For in the case where ‘is not human is true, it is necessary 
that this thing*4® not be a two-footed land animal. But that which [a 
thing] necessarily is not, it cannot be at that time. If a thing cannot 
be a two-footed land animal, it is not true to say that this thing is a 
two-footed land animal. So in the case of a thing of which ‘is not 
human’ is true, it is not possible for ‘is human’ to be true of this thing 
at that time. Now ‘is not humar’ is a negation, while ‘is human’ is an 
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affirmation; so it is impossible, in the case of the same thing, for the 
affirmation and the negation of the same thing to be true. 

This argument has shown that, if it is posited that ‘to be’ (to einai) 
signifies one thing and ‘not to be’ (mé einai) signifies another thing, 
then in the case of a thing of which it is true to say, now, that it is 
white, it is necessary, now, for it to be white; and it is impossible, now, 
for a thing not to be white, in the case of which it is true to say, now, 
that it is white.“49 For it is clear that each of these, ‘to be necessary’ 
(ananké einai) and ‘to be impossible not to be’ (adunaton mé einai), 
signifies some one thing. 

He says that the proof gets its starting point from the assumption 
that ‘is human’4°? signifies one thing and ‘is not human’”4®! signifies 
another thing, a point on which it is necessary for someone who says 
that contradictories are both true, and who wishes to preserve dis- 
cussion, to agree. He shows how [they signify] different things,*®? 
citing the example of white. For as one who says ‘is white’ signifies 
something different from one who says ‘is human’ — for while one who 
says ‘is white’ says something different from and other than one who 
says ‘is human’, he does not say anything opposed to him; but one 
who says ‘is not human’, besides saying ‘is not human’, also says 
something opposed to the one who says ‘is human’ — so, if that which 
differs less from human is not true of him,*®3 that which differs more 
from human** could not be true of him.*°5 But if someone should say 
that ‘is white’ and ‘is human’ signify the same thing, on the ground 
that both can be predicated of the same thing, we will make in turn 
the same reply as previously, that on this assumption all things, not 
only the opposites, will be one thing, having many names [1006b11- 
18], if things predicated of one subject are one, and if these people do 
not define [a thing as] one by [its] signifying one nature.*°® But if it 
is not possible for all the things signified by the predicates of some 
one subject to be the same, then neither could the [terms] signifying 
them be the same; on the contrary, each of the different things would 
be signified by a different term. But if so, it is necessary to draw the 
conclusion already shown [1006b28-34]: that it is not possible for the 
same thing to be the case and not to be the case at the same time — 
provided that the respondent is willing to answer the questions [put 
to him]. 


1007a8-9 But if, when one asks simple questions, *” [the respon- 
dent] adds the negations as well ... 458 


But if someone, asked the simple question whether Socrates is 
human, does not give a simple reply, that he is or that he is not 
human, but adds the negation as well, saying both that he is human 
and that he is not human, and likewise in other cases — taking care 
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not to grant only that he is human, and be led around, by way of the 
argument already mentioned [1006b11-1007a8], to the conclusion 
that one cannot say that this same thing is and is not human, on the 
ground that if it has been granted that he is human, then, if this be 
true, it follows that at that time he necessarily is human, and it is 
impossible for him not to be human; but if it is impossible at that time 
for him not to be human, then the negation, which says he is not 
human, cannot be true — if, then, someone, foreseeing this [line of 
argument], says that the negation too belongs at the same time as 
the affirmation, he will not be answering the question. For he is 
assuming in advance the object of the inquiry. The object of the 
inquiry is this: whether it is possible for that to which it belongs [to 
be] human also to be non-human. He assumes this without proof, 
though it is neither familiar nor obvious, and though he thinks that 
even things that are evident and obvious to all should be demon- 
strated, and for this reason does not even agree to the [axiom] of 
non-contradiction.‘59 

That [the respondent] is not answering the question, Aristotle 
shows from the consideration that, even if it were true,’ it is not to 
the point [for the respondent] to speak about it when he has not been 
examined about it. There are, in fact, myriads of other things agreed 
on as belonging to Socrates, but still someone who is questioned about 
whether Socrates is human does not enumerate them all, does not 
say ‘and a philosopher and an Athenian and snub-nosed and pot- 
bellied and white and musical and the teacher of Plato’. 

Further, if the reply to the question*®! involves mentioning all the 
constituents [of Socrates], then, if it is impossible to mention all of 
them, then a reply will be impossible; but it is impossible to carry out 
an enumeration of all the properties of a thing. But if, when examined 
about one thing, we do not tell all its properties, then it will not be 
fitting for us to mention in reply even one property besides the one 
involved in the question. For either one should give all or one should 
give none besides the one asked. Hence, even if the human*® really 
and truly is also non-human, we must not*® add this as well. For if 
{human and non-human] are the same thing, [the respondent] has 
granted the latter*® as well by granting that [Socrates] is human. 
But if they are different, the question was not about the latter. One 
should either mention all the additional features, or none besides the 
one asked. 

Further, the negations of other things are also true of him,*® but 
the fact that they are true does not mean that someone, asked 
whether Socrates is human, can reply that he is not a horse or not a 
dog; he would be a fool [to do so]. So too, then, would be the one who 
says that Socrates is also non-human. For it has been demonstrated 
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that ‘is not human’ is one thing and ‘is human’ is another [1006b11- 
18]. 


[Argument from essence] 


1007a20-1 But those who say this negate substance (ousia), that 
is, essence (to ti én einai), altogether. 


That it is not possible to say in all cases ‘each of the things that are 
is no more [such and such] than it is not [such and such]’,*™ he also 
shows by way of the following considerations. This argument seems 
to me to be directed at those who say that in all cases the assertion 
is no more [true] than the negation, for this reason, that what is now 
the case can also not be the case, and what is not [now] the case can 
also be the case, since*®’ the things signified*®® by contradictories 
cannot both belong [to a given subject], at least not at the same time, 
not even in the case of accidents, as has been shown.*® But if someone 
should say that contradictories are true, by virtue of the fact that 
what is predicated*”® is also capable of not being the case,*7! he shows 
that even this is not possible in the case of things predicated of 
something in the category of substance. Having said ‘they negate 
substance (ousia)’ [1007a20-1],472 he makes clear what kind of sub- 
stance he means by adding ‘that is, essence (to ti én einai)’.473 For they 
negate anything’s being predicated of anything in the category of 
substance. For things predicated in the category of substance are not 
capable of belonging and not belonging to that thing [of which they 
are predicated]; for it is of necessity, so long as the object exists, that 
these things belong to it and are inseparable from it. For even if 
someone objects, with regard to the existence of accidents, on the 
ground that they do not, at the time that the affirmation concerned 
with them is true, belong of necessity, still no one could make this 
reply in the case of things in the category of substance.*74 Hence those 
who say that contradictories are true in the case of the same thing 
and at the same time, for this reason, that it is possible for the same 
thing to belong and not to belong to the same things, negate any- 
thing’s being in the substance of anything, i.e. anything’s belonging 
in this way*”® to anything. For those who say that the same thing is 
the case and is not the case, and that the affirmation is no more 
predicated of each thing than is the negation, because that which is 
predicated of the thing can belong or not belong to it, negate each 
being’s having some species (eidos)*"6 and substance (ousia), in terms 
of which each thing has its being, and negate altogether anything’s 
being predicated of anything essentially (kath’ hauto), i.e. in the 
category of substance. For none of the things predicated of some thing 
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will be predicated of it as a genus and with complete exactness (en t6i 
hoper), that is, in the category of substance, nor in general will 
anything be predicated as substance and species (eidos) and as 
definition and essence, if all the things that are predicated of it are 
also capable of not belonging to it. On the contrary, they will all be 
accidents, and nothing will possess either the exact essence of human 
(hoper anthrépéi einai) or the exact essence of animal, that is, neither 
‘human’ nor ‘animal’ will be predicated of anything in the category of 
substance, or as species or genus, but rather as accidents. 

Having said ‘and the exact essence of human or of animal’ 
[1007a22-3] he does not add ‘they negate [it]’,4”” for this has already 
been said and posited; for he has already said ‘those who say this 
negate altogether’ [1007a20-2].478 

The phrase ‘for essence not to be’ [1007a23] will seem to be 
incomplete; for it is missing the conjunction ‘that is’ (kai), so as to 
read ‘that is, for the essence not to be’, that is, and for the definition 
not to be; for to negate there being any things predicated in the 
category of substance is to negate in general there being a definition 
of anything; for a definition is composed of essential properties. 

The phrase ‘the exact essence (to hoper einai) of human or animal 
is not essence (ti én einai)’ [1007a22-3] may be said in place of ‘the 
exact essence of human or animal is not the essence of anything’, that 
is, is not predicated in the category of substance or essentially (en t6i 
ti esti), ‘essence’ (ti én einai) being used in place of ‘what a thing is’ (ti 
estin). 


1007a23 For if there is to be some exact essence of human ... 


He shows, by way of these considerations that ‘the exact essence of 
human’ and, in general, predication of anything as genus or species 
in the category of substance, is negated, if in every case contradicto- 
ries are both true. For if it is posited that [something] is predicated 
of something in the category of substance, it is no longer possible to 
say that the negation is true in that case. For if there is, among things 
that are, something which is exactly human, so that ‘human’ is 
predicated of it essentially (en t6i ti estin), it is not possible for this 
thing not to be human. Likewise it is not possible for any other thing 
not to be that which is predicated in its definition, i.e. in the 
category of substance. For if there is to be some genus of human, 
or in general, if there should be an essence of anything, it is not 
possible for this not to belong to that thing. That which is exactly 
human, for example, cannot at the same time be non-human or not 
be human.‘”9 But if the object does not exist,‘®° then neither do the 
negations that signify this, that he is not human. For one of these 
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is the negation of [the affirmation] which says that this particular 
thingis exactly human. 

He adds ‘for there was one thing that it signified, and this was the 
substance of something’ [1007a25-6], reminding us of the points 
already shown: that one who signifies signifies some one thing, i.e. 
something definite, so that the one who says that this particular thing 
is exactly human signifies some one thing [1006a28-1006b11], and 
this thing is its substance, that is, it belongs to its substance, and it 
is not possible for it not to belong to the thing, for it is in this thing.**! 


1007a27-8 But if it is to have the exact essence of human ... 


That is, if the subject is exactly human, that is, if ‘human’ is predi- 
cated of it exactly (en t6i hoper), i.e. in the category of substance, then 
neither not being exactly human nor being exactly non-human could 
any longer coincide with it. For if these be true of it, it would be 
another thing, and not the thing of which ‘human’ is predicated 
exactly. But on this assumption the contradictories would no longer 
be about the same perduring [subject]. This is why it is not possible, 
when things are predicated of something in the category of substance, 
for their negations ever to be truly predicated as well. For if that 
which belongs to the substance of a thing does not belong to the thing, 
then the thing itself could no longer exist. For when the substance of 
something is negated, it is not possible for the thing itself to be 
preserved and to endure. For only in the case of accidents is this 
possible, for the subject to endure both when the accidents are posited 
as belonging to it and when they are posited as not belonging to it, 
because its own being does not consist in them. 

The statement ‘but if it is to have the exact essence of human at 
the same time as*8? the exact essence of non-human (hoper mé 
anthrépéi einai) or the exact essence of not human (hoper mé einai 
anthrépéi)’ — for it makes no difference which of the two is assumed 
— ‘it will be some other thing’4®? [1007a27-9] (that is, it will no longer 
be one thing but rather several different species (eidé)), may also be 
[understood] in this way. For if someone says that all things that 
belong to certain [subjects] belong in such a way that the same things 
can not-belong, this man will be saying that the object has no species, 
nor an essential formula, nor a definition, but rather that all the 
things predicated of a certain [subject] will be predicated in an 
accidental way, i.e. as accidents. For while an accident belongs to a 
certain [subject] as one thing is present in another thing, as white 
belongs to human — which is why it can also not belong while the 
subject itself is preserved — the species, i.e. the substance of each 
thing, is predicated of it, not as belonging to it as to some [subject] 
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distinct from itself,4*4 but rather as belonging to this very thing, i.e. 
as having its being in this very thing.4® 

But he takes ‘the exact essence of non-human’ (einai hoper mé 
anthrépon) or ‘the exact essence of not human’ (mé einai hoper 
anthrépon) rather interchangeably,‘®® as a negation of the exact 
essence of human, because the same absurdity follows, whichever of 
the two one says is its negation: either way, exact essence and 
substance are negated. But the absurdity is more evident in the case 
of the exact essence of non-human (epi tou einai hoper mé anthrépon), 
which seems to be the affirmation by transposition,*®” given that one 
who says this, retaining the same subject, denies that it is exactly 
that which it is — which is what those who say that contradictories 
are true of the same thing at the same time would think should [be 
said]; and yet the thing could no longer exist at all, if that in which 
it has its being*®® did not exist. 


1007a33-4 But if all things are said in an accidental way, there 
will be nothing primary universally.*®9 


Having shown that those who say that to be [such and such] and not 
to be [such and such] are the same, and who for this reason assert 
that contradictories are both true, negate specific form from among 
beings, as well as definition and in general anything’s being predi- 
cated of anything essentially — for they make all things to be predi- 
cated of their subjects as accidents are predicated — he shows that yet 
another absurdity follows, if one should say that all beings are 
accidents. For he says that there will be nothing ‘primary universally’ 
(préton to katholou). 

[ia]*®° He says this to signify that the primary genus will not exist, 
that is, that the primary genus among genera, substance, will not 
exist. For, while all the genera are universal, substance is primary 
among genera; but this genus will be negated, because it is not an 
accident of any being, nor is substance predicated of anything as an 
accident; on the contrary, whatever the subject of which some sub- 
stance is predicated, it is predicated univocally, i.e. in the category of 
substance [cf. Cat. 5, 3a33-3b9]. For if, given that there is substance, 
it is necessary for there to be this kind of predication as well, then, if 
there is no such kind of predication, there could be no substance 
either. If this kind of predication is negated, the genus of substance 
would also be negated from among beings. But if substance does not 
exist as a genus, then individual substance could not exist either. For 
if its genus is universally negated, it could not exist either. On this 
assumption, nothing could be predicated of substance either; on the 
contrary, in every predication the subject too would be an accident. 
But if substance is not the subject, but rather an accident [is the 
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subject], one thing would be taken as subject for another to infinity, 
because an accident always signifies predication of some subject, that 
is, being present in another thing, and having something as its 
subject, and not being capable either of being a subject itself or of 
existing apart from a subject. For if, in the proposition (protasis) 
‘Socrates is white’, even the term ‘Socrates’ is an accident of another 
subject, that subject will in turn need another subject, and so on to 
infinity. But he shows this to be impossible. 

[ii] It may have been written ‘there will be nothing primary of 
which (préton to kath’ hou)’, that is, the primary thing, the subject of 
which the accidents are predicated, is negated. For, by negating this 
kind of predication, they also negate that whose being consists 
exclusively in being predicated in this way; for this is the kind of thing 
that substance is.*9! But if substance is negated, there could be no 
ultimate subject, since all beings would be accidents. But on this 
assumption predications would go on to infinity. The reason why 
there will be no primary subject, i.e. no substance, if all things are 
accidents, he gives as follows: ‘if’, he says, ‘accident always signifies 
a predicate of a subject’ [1007a34-1007b1]. For if every accident has 
some subject in which it is and of which it is predicated, and if no 
accident is a subject, he will say that on these assumptions there is 
no substance either. But if all things are accidents, and there is no 
ultimate subject of which the other things [are predicated] while it 
itself is not [predicated] of anything, then, first, there could no longer 
be any accident. For if there is no substance, it is not possible for there 
to be any accident either. 

But this*®? is not the respect in which he censures the [opponents’] 
view. On the contrary, he says that predications will proceed to 
infinity, because each thing that is taken as a subject for something 
else is said in turn of another thing, because it too, like the one before 
it, is an accident, not some substance.4%3 But this is impossible, 
because it is at base not even possible for an accident to be an accident 
of an accident.*™4 But if this is impossible, how could it be possible for 
predications of accidents to go on to infinity? For nothing at all comes 
to be some one thing out of the combination of several accidents. For 
it is only in so-called accidental propositions that two accidents are 
linked — not in the sense that one of them is an accident of the other, 
but rather because both are accidents of the same [subject]; for this 
is what the proposition that says ‘the white is musical’ or ‘the musical 
is white’ signifies; for it makes no difference which way it is said. 
Aristotle reverses the terms in order to show that neither is the 
subject of the other; on the contrary, what is signified is that both are 
accidents of the same thing. Now one kind of accidental proposition, 
the kind that has accident added to accident, the kind that is acciden- 
tal in the proper sense, is such as to subordinate one term to the other 
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as far as verbal expression is concerned, and to carry out predication 
as far as two accidents, with the consequence that such a proposition 
turns out not even to be one proposition, properly speaking. The other 
kind of accidental proposition, in which an accident is predicated of 
a substance, is not like this. For example, ‘Socrates is musical’ is not 
like ‘the musical is white’. The one who says ‘Socrates is musical’ does 
not say this in the sense that the two items, Socrates and musical, 
are both accidents of the same thing, e.g. man; for there are not, at 
base, two accidents in the proposition. 

Taking both the modes of accidental predication,*™ he then recalls 
that predication cannot go on to infinity in either of the modes. [He 
does so] first in the case of predication that has substance as subject 
for the accident. For not only is it not possible to combine accidents 
to infinity, as by predicating them of Socrates, but it is not even 
possible, at base, to take even two of them.‘%* For if one takes 
‘Socrates is musical’ and adds ‘white’ or some other accident,*%” that 
which is said turns out to be no longer one thing, nor is the proposition 
one. But even if accident is subordinated to accident, not even in that 
case is it possible to take the combination of accidents to infinity, 
because at base an accident is not, properly speaking, even predicated 
of an accident, for the one is no more [predicated] of the other than 
the other is [predicated] of it, and it has been shown that several 
accidents, or [even] two accidents,*%* are not combined in a proposi- 
tion of this kind [1007b1-16]. 

If, then, the modes of accidental predication are two,4%9 and it is 
not possible to carry out predications of accidents to infinity according 
to either mode, nor is it possible to link [accidents] together,5 then 
predication with accidents could not go on to infinity. But if so, not 
all things [said] will be said in an accidental way. For, if it is necessary 
that, if there are only accidental predications, then [predication] goes 
on to infinity and one thing is taken as predicated of another — but 
[accidental predications] will be the only predications, if there are no 
things predicated in the category of substance (for on this assumption 
substance is negated) — but this®°! is not possible, [and] it is clear that 
things predicated as accidents are not the only things predicated.5°2 

The phrase ‘for example, in like manner*™ some other accident of 
white Socrates’ [1007b9-10] is meant to show that it is not possible 
to predicate in turn an [additional] accident of a subject which already 
has an accident predicated of it.5°4 He gives the reason for this: all 
these items, Socrates and the two accidents, do not combine to 
produce some one thing. 

The phrase ‘nor, then, is°®5 anything else an accident of white’ 
[1007b11] is meant to show that it is not possible for predications of 
accidents to be increased to infinity, not even by predicating one 
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accident of another accident. He has cited the reasons for this clearly, 
and we have already spoken of them [1007b1-16]. 

[ib] Perhaps it is better to understand the expression ‘but if all 
things are said in an accidental way, there will be nothing primary 
universally [1007a33-4] in the following way. If, he says, everything 
is predicated in an accidental way, there will be nothing primary 
universally, which would be equivalent to ‘there will be no primary 
and universal predication’, that is, there will be no immediate propo- 
sition (protasis amesos). For of propositions which have something of 
what is in the substance®6 of the subject predicated of the subject, 
the primary kind is the immediate proposition. (By ‘universally he 
means things which are predicated of something essentially, i.e. in 
the category of substance.) So, then, if there is nothing predicated in 
the category of substance, it follows that all predication turns out to 
be accidental; and if there is no immediate proposition,®"” it follows 
that predications go on to infinity, if one thing can be taken after 
another.°° For it has been shown in the Posterior Analytics that if 
there is no immediate proposition predications will go on to infinity 
[An. Post. 1.8, 72b18-25]. But on the other hand, it is impossible for 
this to come about in the case of things predicated accidentally, 
because it is not possible, at base, for an accident to be an accident of 
an accident. And it seems to me that this explanation accords better 
with his words.5°9 

To put it concisely, the argument as a whole [1007a20-1007b18] 
would be as follows. If contradictories are true in the case of the same 
thing at the same time, nothing will be predicated of the subject as 
being in the category of substance; on the contrary, all things predi- 
cated will be accidental, nor [will anything be predicated] immedi- 
ately; on the contrary, predications of accidents [will go on] to infinity. 
<But this is impossible>5!° because at base not even one thing is an 
accident of an accident. Nor will it be possible to reason to an accident, 
by way of an accident as a middle term, unless the accident to be 
proven in the conclusion is among the essential properties of the 
accident which is assumed as middle term (for example, [a case] like 
‘Socrates walks’, and ‘everything that walks is in motion’; for being 
in motion belongs to the substance®!! of walking). So contradictories 
are not [true] in the case of the same thing. 


[Wholesale contradiction implies monism] 


1007b18-19 Further, if all the contradictories®!? are true at the 
same time of the same thing ... 


He uses a plausible argument. For he says that it follows, for one who 
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says that contradictories are both true at the same time, that each 
being is all things. For if, in the case of the same thing, all the 
contradictories are true, all things will be the same as one another, 
and all things will be one thing. So, then, as for [the proposition] that 
all the contradictories [are true] in the case of the same thing, he will 
show that later.518 First he shows how it follows, once that is posited, 
that all things are one thing. For example, if it is true in the case of 
a human, that the human is not a horse or a wall or a stone or a 
trireme or any of the other things which he is not, but the contradic- 
tories®!4 are true as well, then the human will be, at the same time, 
also a horse and a stone and a wall and a trireme, and all the other 
things which he is not, if only it is granted that, when one member of 
a contradiction is predicated of a thing, the other member is predi- 
cated as well. 

He says ‘just as it is necessary for those who espouse the account®!5 
of Protagoras’ [1007b22-3], because according to Protagoras’ view — 
he says that everything that appears is true for the one to whom it 
appears — it is necessary that contradictories be true in the case of 
the same thing at the same time. For opposed appearances occur to 
certain people, and if these are true of things, then, according to 
Protagoras contradictories®!® would be true at the same time in the 
case of the same thing, as Aristotle will show a little further on [cf. 
Metaph. 4.5, 1009a6-16]. 

The sentence ‘for if it seems to someone that a human is not a 
trireme, it is clear that he is not a trireme’ [1007b23-4] is meant to 
show that every pair of contradictories turns out to be true in the case 
of every thing. [i]®!” He is still mentioning Protagoras when he says 
‘seems’ (dokei) [1007b23], since Protagoras said that every opinion 
(doxa), i.e. every appearance (phantasia) was true. Or [ii] in saying 
this he is no longer speaking about the opinion of Protagoras; for what 
he says does not even follow for Protagoras.®!8 Or [iii] he is using the 
word ‘seems’ for no other purpose than to show that the negation 
turns out to be true; having shown that, he adds a further point that 
follows for those people,®!9 and assumes that, when the negation is 
true in the case of a thing, it will follow that the affirmation of this 
[predicate] will also be true in the case of that thing, the [subject] of 
which®?° the contradictories5#! are true at the same time. For exam- 
ple, that which is not a trireme will also be a trireme, given that 
contradictories are true. But on this assumption each being would 
turn out to be all things. He says that on this assumption the thesis 
of Anaxagoras, ‘all things are together’,52? will be true, but that 
according to Anaxagoras no object®?3 is in unmixed fashion one thing, 
i.e. this something (tode ti),524 that which it is said to be, because all 
things are said to be in all things. But according to those who speak 
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in this way <all things are also one>,®25 because it follows for them 
that they say that all things are the same as one another. 


1007b26-8 So they seem to be speaking of the indefinite; and 
while thinking that they are speaking of being (¢o on), they are 
speaking about non-being (peri tou mé ontos).526 


Having said that for those who say that contradictories are both true 
it follows that each being is all things, as well as the position of 
Anaxagoras, that all things are together, he says that those who say 
this seem to be carrying on a discussion of matter (hu/é). For matter 
is indefinite (aoristos), because it is, in potentiality (dunamei), all 
things, but in actuality (energeidi) nothing; nor is it possible [for it] 
to be all things in actuality. Hence, while intending to speak about 
being, they are carrying on a discussion of non-being; for that which 
is in potentiality, not in actuality, is non-being. For a human in 
potentiality is not yet human, nor is a horse in potentiality yet a 
horse, nor is any of the other things.52” But matter is a thing of this 
kind; for it is in potentiality each of the things that come to be out of 
it; for surely®2® nothing can be all things in actuality. 

He has also spoken about the view of Anaxagoras in the first 
book,529 taking it that when Anaxagoras said that all things were 
mixed in all things he was dreaming that matter is all things in 
actuality.530 


1007b29-30 But on the other hand they ought®#! to say, of 
everything,®*? the affirmation or the negation. 


Having shown that for one who says that contradictories are both 
true, it follows that, where the negation is true in the case of a certain 
thing, the affirmation of that [predicate] also turns out to be true in 
that case, he now shows that it is necessary for them to say that in 
every case every pair of contradictories is predicated. He shows this, 
since it was possible for them to say that where one member of a 
contradiction was true, the other member was also true, but that in 
certain cases it could be that neither was true.®°3 So he forces them, 
in the following way, to admit that of necessity one or the other 
member of every [contradiction] is true, on the assumption that it is 
absurd and irrational to say*™ that the negation of the object itself, 
which negates the very thing which the object is, is true of the object, 
on the ground that the affirmation is also true, but not to say that the 
negations of the other objects, which the thing itself is not,5"5 are true 
[of it].536 For the negation of something else is more true of a thing 
than the negation of the thing itself. For example, if it is true of a 
human that he is not human, it is much more reasonable to say, in 
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the case of the human, ‘he is not a horse’ and ‘he is not a wall’ and ‘he 
is not a trireme’ and not the other things which he is not. But if the 
negations are true in the case of the human, it is clear that the 
affirmations are true as well.537 So the same thing will be all things. 
For if someone posits that the affirmations of these things are true, 
it will follow for him that the negations are true as well; but if he does 
not posit the affirmations, it is still necessary, on account of things 
already said, that he posit at least the negations as true;®38 but if he 
posits the negations, it is clear that he must posit the affirmations as 
well, or [in other words] posit contradictories in case of the same 
things. 


[Argument from the principle of excluded middle] 


1008a2-4 These things, then, happen to those who espouse this 
account, and [the consequence] that it is not necessary to assert 
or to negate.599 


Having shown, by way of the previous argument [1007b18-1008a2], 
that all beings will be one, he adds this too to what has already been 
said, that it follows, for those who predicate both ‘to be’ (einai) and 
‘not to be’ (mé einai)**9 of the same thing at the same time, and who 
assert, on account of this, that contradictories are both true, that it 
happens that neither the negation nor the affirmation turns out to 
be true of the [subjects] of which both the opposed [predicates] are 
said.54! For if every pair of contradictories is true at the same time in 
each case, as they say, then in the same case both ‘is human’ and ‘is 
non-human’ are true, at the same time. For this is the reason why 
the negation is also true of that of which the affirmation is true, 
because the affirmation by transposition (hé ek metatheseés katapha- 
sis) is also true in the case of that thing. For example, in the case of 
what is non-human, the negation which says ‘is not human’ (ouk estin 
anthrépos) is true, since [the affirmation by transposition] ‘is non- 
human)’ (estin ouk anthrépos) is also true. For in the case of things 
which are not [such and such], each of the two“? is likewise true. But 
at the same time their®43 statement was ‘it] is no more human than 
not human’, and likewise in all cases they assumed that ‘non-human’ 
negates ‘human’.544 

This argument seems to show that the things which they said were 
true in each case as contradictories, are not contradictories, that on 
the contrary both are affirmations.*“5 If the negations of these af- 
firmations are assumed to be true, as [the opponents] think they 
should be, that would negate [the claim] that the former*¢ are still 
true, which they think should [be taken as true] — those things which 
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they said were opposed to one another but which turned out to be true 
in the case of the same thing.*47 For if both ‘is human’ and ‘is 
non-human’ are true, it will not follow for them that contradictories 
are both true, but rather that neither the affirmation nor the negation 
is true — that on the contrary the nature of each of them is negated. 
For if these statements are true, but in cases where the affirmations 
are true their contradictories®4® are true as well, then the negations 
of these would in turn be true at the same time, negations which 
negate these statements: ‘is not human’ would negate ‘is human’, and 
‘is not non-human’ would negate ‘is non-human’, which is in some 
sense itself also an affirmation — an affirmation by transposition — 
which they take as equivalent to the negation ‘is not human’. So, if 
opposites are true at the same time in the case of the same thing, 
then as those statements ‘is human’ and ‘is not human’ were true at 
the same time in the case of the same thing, so the statements 
opposite to each of these, and which negate them, ‘is not human’ and 
‘is not non-human’, will be true at the same time in the case of the 
same thing. So, then, if the former statements were said as two 
[distinct] statements, so too the latter are predicated as two [distinct] 
statements, the negations of each of the former. But if, as [the 
opponents] intended, the two former statements were taken as yield- 
ing a kind of single statement, then the latter statements would also 
be taken as a single statement. But on the other hand, if the latter 
statements are true, and if they negate the affirmation and negation 
that are assumed,®49 then it would turn out to be true that neither 
part of the contradiction was true, nor would both parts together? 
be true. 

‘Non-human’ (ouk anthrépos) may express, not the affirmation by 
transposition,°®! but rather the negation ‘is not human’ (ouk estin 
anthrépos) the negation of which would be ‘is not not human’ (oukhi 
ouk estin anthrépos). So the meaning would be, if ‘is human’ and ‘is 
not human’ are true [of the same thing] at the same time, then the 
statements opposed to each of these will also themselves be true at 
the same time of the same thing. But on the other hand, each of the 
statements opposed to the former would negate the former statement 
to which it was opposed. Therefore it will be true that neither — 
neither the pair of contradictories®5? nor either [member] of the 
contradiction®®3 — is true in the case of the same thing. 


[Argument from the apprehensibility of things] 
1008a7-9 Further, either this is the case with all things,®** i.e. 


there will be®5 a white-and-not-white, and a being-and-not- 
being ... 
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His discussion proceeds from a division (iairesis), and he shows, by 
taking all the possible divisions,®6 that it is quite clear that it follows 
by these divisions that certain things are definite and apprehensible 
(katalépta), and not that in all cases the affirmation is no more 
[true]®*” than the negation, as [the opponents] intend to say. He will 
show that certain consequences [of the opponents’ position] are evi- 
dently absurd. For he says that either [i] they are speaking of all 
things, when they say that the affirmation is no more the case than 
the negation, or [ii] they are speaking [only] of some things. It would 
seem reasonable for them to say the latter, since he has shown in the 
case of substance, i.e. the proper species®°® and the things predicated 
essentially, that it is evidently absurd to say that [a thing] is not that 
in which its being consists, that in terms of which each being is what 
it is [1007a22-3].559 For this is why it also followed for them that they 
said that all predicates were accidents [1007a21-2]. 

[iia] Further, he posits, as following by the division,5™ that in the 
case in which the negation is true of all things of which the affirmation 
is true, but further the affirmation is not true in like manner of all 
things of which the negation is true, [it is not true that] whatever 
point one starts from, the contradiction®®! follows. [iib] But if the 
contradiction is not true in all cases, but there are things of which 
only the affirmation is true, certain things will be definite and 
apprehensible, and it is not true in all cases that nothing is any more 
thus than not thus; for it is not true in these cases.5® 

[iia] But if in all cases where the affirmation is true the negation 
is also true, but on the other hand the affirmation is not in like 
manner true in all cases where the negation is true, if [affirmation 
and negation] are not reciprocal, then a kind of non-being®®? would 
be apprehensible — apprehensible as not being, as certainly not a 
being, and not as no more being than not being, given that the 
negation is true of it but that the affirmation is not. For5* as, on the 
supposition [iib] that only the assertion was true, certain things 
turned out to be agreed on as apprehensible, so too, if in turn in 
certain cases [iia] only the negation is true.5® 


1008a16-17 And if not to be (¢o mé einai) is something certain 
and familiar ... 


What he means is: if not being, i.e. negation, is something certain and 
familiar and apprehensible, then the expression (phasis) opposed to 
negation, viz. affirmation, would be even more familiar. He could not 
mean [just] that the affirmation which is opposed to an apprehensible 
and agreed-upon negation is more familiar, but rather that in gen- 
eral, in a case of contradiction, apprehension (katalépsis) would reside 
more in the affirmation; for in general being (¢o einai) is more familiar 
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than not being. The affirmation would be more familiar than the 
negation, because it is prior; for affirmation is prior to negation, as 
was said in On Interpretation [Int. 5, 17a8-9]. 

Further, being (to on) is more familiar than non-being (to mé on), 
because, in the case of a thing of which negation is true, the negation 
is true in this way, because the thing is familiar as being some other 
kind of being and not this®® (this is why the affirmation, i.e. the 
affirmation of this very negation, is not the case), so that there would 
also be some familiar and true affirmation in the case of the thing. 
But if the contradiction is true in like manner in all cases, i.e. if it is 
necessarily reciprocal that one also affirm whatever things one de- 
nies, then either it is as divided from one another, i.e. predicated by 
themselves (ididi), that the negations and the affirmations®® are true 
in like manner as one another, or they are not true, as predicated by 
themselves, i.e. as separated from one another, but affirmation and 
negation, combined, are true at the same time. For this is also what 
[the opponent] thought he should [answer] at that point when some- 
one asked whether Socrates was human; he answered ‘he is also 
non-human’, on the view that the whole®®. was true, but that each 
member, taken by itself, was not true. But if neither the affirmation 
nor the negation is true when said by itself, then one who says them 
both will not be speaking truly.5® 

This is what ‘and he does not say these things’ [1008a21] signifies. 
For if the one who says these things will not be speaking truly when 
he says these things, then they*”° are not the case either, for it is 
because they are not the case that he will not be speaking truly.57! 
On this view nothing will be the case,5”? if in every case neither the 
affirmation of anything nor the negation of anything is true. But if 
nothing existed, there could not be a human either; and if there were 
no human, no one could make a sound or speak; for if there were no 
things performing activities there could be no activities either; but 
there will be no things performing activities, because the affirmations 
which say that these exist are not true. Further, as the affirmations 
of things performing activities are not true, neither will the affirma- 
tions of the activities, e.g. of walking, of making a sound, be true. 
Hence in this respect as well not even these things will be the case.578 

But on the other hand it is not even possible for it to be true, that 
contradictories are true in all cases; for this too is an affirmation, and 
it has its [corresponding] negation.5”4 

And for those who say that in each case every conjunction of 
contradictories is true, all things would be one; from which it would 
also follow that all beings were one. For if in every case every pair of 
contradictories, said at the same time, is true, then all things are the 
same as each other, as he has already said [1007b18-1008a2]. For as 
all the same [predicates] belong to these things, [so too they are said] 
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of all things of which contradictories are true in like manner.575 But 
how is it not absurd to call the same thing human, god, trireme, stone, 
and non-human, non-god, non-trireme, non-stone? 

It follows for this view®’® that one has treated something as 
determinate; for to say that neither the affirmation nor the negation 
is true by itself but that both together are true, was [the view] of one 
who treated something as definite. 


[Further paradoxes involved in affirming contradiction] 


1008a25 But if (ei de)5"" [contradictories are said]®"® in like 
manner of each thing ... 


The conjunction ‘but’ (de) is used in place of ‘for’ (gar) [1008a25); ‘for’ 
is what follows. For if in like manner every pair of contradictories is 
true of each thing, then nothing will differ from anything else, as it 
will have nothing distinctive. For the differences between objects are 
in terms of some distinctive property (idiotés) which [each object] has, 
and <that by which>5’9 one thing differs from another will be true 
and distinctive in the case of each of them; and the negation of it will 
not be true.589 And even if, when people divide the affirmation and 
the negation and predicate them by themselves, [the opponents] say 
that both sides are true in like manner in all cases, even on this 
assumption it will follow that all beings will be the same as one 
another and undifferentiated.5#! 


1008a28-9 In addition to these things®®? [it happens to them]*®3 
that all would be speaking the truth.584 


He enumerates the other consequences of this view, the view that 
says that [contradictory] propositions are true, taken as divided, in 
the case of each being. It follows that all will speak truly, given that 
all, both those affirming something and those negating it of the same 
thing, are speaking truly. But all would also be in error, given that 
the affirmations negate the negations and the negations negate the 
affirmations. So, then, it is necessary for those who negate to be in 
error, because those who affirm speak truly; but in turn those who 
affirm would be in error, because those who negate speak truly. Hence 
both those who affirm and those who negate will be in error — and 
they all speak truly. 

Further, if those who say that some people®® are in error speak 
truly, on the ground that each member of a contradiction is, even as 
said by itself, true, then the affirmation that all are in error will also 
be true; therefore all are in error. And [the opponent] himself admits 
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that he himself is in error. For if in a case where the affirmation is 
true the negation is also true, he would agree that the negation of the 
affirmation that says that contradictories are both true at the same 
time, namely, [the statement] that contradictories are not both true 
at the same time, is true as well. But by his own admission that the 
negation which negates the affirmation which he himself posited, viz. 
the affirmation that contradictories are both true at the same time, 
is true, he admits that he himself is in error. 


1008a30-1 But at the same time it is evident that the examina- 
tion in reply to this person is an examination of nothing.586 


That is, discussion [of nothing], inquiry [into nothing], for the oppo- 
nent says nothing. But in reply to one who says nothing, neither any 
discussion nor any inquiry concerning anything can be carried on. 
That one who says this®8’ is saying nothing, is clear. For everyone 
who says something and signifies something signifies something 
definite, just as has been said [1006a18-25], so that one who signified 
something which is not definite would not be saying anything. But 
one who says that contradictories are true at the same time in every 
case is signifying nothing definite. So one who says that contradicto- 
ries are true at the same time in every case is saying nothing. 

To show that [the opponent] is saying nothing, Aristotle says ‘for he 
says neither that’ objects (ta pragmazta) ‘are thus nor that they are not 
thus’ [1008a31-2]; but they must either be thus or not be thus. Having 
said that those who say that contradictories are true at the same time 
are saying that each being is thus and not thus, he adds ‘and once 
again®® he negates both of these’ [1008a32-3], showing even more 
conclusively that one who says this is saying nothing; for, as a conse- 
quence of this the opponent says ‘neither thus nor not thus’.*® For if 
they did not say this, they would by that very fact be treating something 
as definite, and they could no longer say that contradictories are true in 
all cases, and that [a thing] is no more this than the opposite of this.5” 
For ‘neither thus nor not thus’ is opposed to ‘thus and not thus’. Hence, 
if they did not say this,°9! they would be agreeing to this affirmation as 
true by itself,°% the affirmation that says that each being is thus and 
not thus, and they would be saying that the negation of this affirmation 
is false. But if so, they would by that very fact be saying something in a 
definite manner and granting that there is apprehension. 


1008a34-5 Further, if, whenever the positive expression (pha- 
sis) is true,5®3 the negation (apophasis) is false, [and whenever 
the negation is true, the affirmation (kataphasis) is false, then 
it could not be possible at the same time truly to assert and to 
negate the same thing].54 
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The argument which he uses is natural®®® and true, but it will seem, 
to those who posit the [opposing] thesis, to beg the question. What he 
posits, he assumes as admitted, that against which the opponents’ 
dispute is directed. He has virtually used this argument already, 
when he said that all were in error [1008a29-30]. 

What is meant is as follows. If, when the affirmation is true, the 
negation is false — for affirmations and negations negate one another 
— it could not be possible to say, at the same time and in the case of 
the same thing, that the affirmation and the negation were true 
concerning the same thing. (He also made use of this [argument] in 
On Interpretation, as something familiar from itself and obvious, 
when he inquired into contradiction with regard to the future, where 
he said: ‘for first, if the affirmation is false, the negation is not true, 
and if the negation is false, it happens that the affirmation is not true’ 
[Int. 9,18b18-20].) He made use of these statements on the assump- 
tion that to say them was obviously absurd. Having said this, he 
himself indicated in addition that one who assumes this, that affirma- 
tion and negation negate one another, will appear to be begging the 
question (to en arkhéi lambanein) [cf. 1008b1-2]. So he posited the 
argument, and retained it, because it is most natural and most 
evident; but he indicated in addition that it appears to beg the 
question (to en arkhéi aiteisthai), showing, by way of the former 
considerations and of the latter considerations,*™ the absurdity of the 
[opposing] thesis, and its conflict with the obvious facts. 


1008b2-3 Further, is one who supposes either that things are a 
certain way, or that they are not that way, in a state of error, 
while one who supposes both will be speaking truly?597 


What he means is as follows. [Which is their view?]}>"® Is it [i] that 
one who supposes that an object is, i.e. is thus, as the affirmation 
says, is in a state of error, and one who supposes that the object is 
not, i.e. is not thus, as the negation says, is also himself in a state of 
error — so that both, the affirmation and the negation, are, said by 
themselves, false — while one who supposes that the object is thus 
and is not thus at the same time speaks truly? Or is it [ii] that even 
the one who makes this [last] supposition is in error? For if it is thus 
[i],5% it is clear that they would be treating something as definite.®° 
But if they should say [ii] that both one who supposes each! by itself 
and one who supposes both at the same time concerning the same 
thing are in a state of error, what could still be their meaning? Are 
they speaking about the nature of things and explaining that it is 
such and such, whatever it is, as the Heracliteans are accustomed to 
do? For if none of these positions®™? is true, they will not be able to 
say what the nature of things is, or [who], i.e. the person with which 
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supposition concerning things, speaks truly; for there will be no being 
(on). For an object of which it is impossible for people to predicate 
anything truly could not even exist. But if [i] one who says the 
conjunction (to sunamphoteron) speaks truly, while the one who says 
either (affirmation or negation] by itself is in error, then there would 
be something definite about each thing. For ‘this is true’ and ‘this is 
a falsehood’, are the statements of one who treats certain things as 
definite and apprehensible (katalépta). But even if, in order to guard 
against this, they say [iii]*that neither one speaks truly, neither the 
one who supposes either of the opposed statements by itself, nor the 
one who supposes both at the same time concerning the same thing, 
but that the one who supposes both at the same time speaks more 
truly than the one who makes the former supposition,®4 that very 
fact would mean, once again, that something was being apprehended 
and treated as definite. For ‘this is more true than that’ is the 
statement of one who treats something as definite, and who by that 
very fact admits that there is some difference among beings, i.e. that 
they are in some way or other (houté pés).©5 For this is what someone 
grants who says that one thing is truer than another. For the negation 
of this is not true at the same time — the negation that says that this 
is no more true [than that]. For the discussion returns once again to 
the first: point mentioned [1008a28-9]; for he says this in the words 
‘but if all®°6 in like manner are in error and say what is true’ 
(1008b7-8]; for this follows from the view that contradictories are true 
in every case, both because [the proponents of this view] say that one 
who says anything at all no more speaks truly than not, is no more 
in error than not in error, and® because, while opposites negate one 
another, they say that both [opposites]®® are true. 

He adds the words ‘but if (ei de) he should suppose nothing, ®® but 
(alia) in like manner ... ’. [1008b10], as the equivalent of ‘but on the 
other hand (alla mén), if he supposes nothing, he still (a//a) in like 
manner thinks and unthinks’.6!° For if it is not the case that some 
speak truly while others are in error,5!! nor is it the case that some 
speak more truly while others speak less truly,®!? still in like manner 
all both do not speak truly and do speak truly (for this too is a 
contradiction).5!3 <He said this>5!4 when he said that it will not be 
possible for one who says this even to signify anything [cf. 1008b8-10]; 
for what he says he at the same time unsays,®!5 in the very act of 
positing it [cf. 1006a22-4]. But if he supposes things to be as he says 
them to be, i.e. if he supposes that no being is in any way, but rather 
in like manner thinks and unthinks,®!§ supposes and unsupposes, ®!” 
about each thing, such a person would be no different from a plant 
[cf. 1008b11-12], inasmuch as he is completely lacking in the soul’s 
power of supposition.§!8 

Aristotle has shifted the discussion from contradictories®!® to op- 
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posed suppositions.®2° For the refutation is more evident in the case 
of opposed suppositions, and the absurdity is more obvious. For it is 
possible to say many things, but not to suppose them [to be true], as 
he said when he began his counter-argument against those who put 
forward this thesis [cf. Metaph. 4.3, 1005b25-6]. 


[Argument from choice and avoidance]®! 


Having shown that it is not possible to be human and to be in such a 
state concerning [opposed] suppositions — for this would be charac- 
teristic of a plant, not of a human or of a rational animal — he adds 
the point that it is clear that no one who is human is in such a 
condition, not even one of those who say these things [cf. 1008b12-13]: 
they only go as far as speech. For people in such a condition, i.e. 
having this supposition concerning objects, it would follow that they 
would not even do anything but rather would live like plants. For why 
should a person who thinks he must go for a walk go for a walk rather 
than not go for a walk, if the suppositions concerning each thing are 
equivalent, i.e. if thinking that one must go for a walk is equivalent 
to not thinking that one must go for a walk, or to thinking that one 
must not go for a walk? Why does he avoid certain things, and not 
rush into a well or into a pit, if he does not have the supposition that 
one is a well, the other a pit? Why does he not fall in, if he thinks that 
it is no more one than the other, both a well and not a well, both a pit 
and not a pit? And again why does he think that not to fall in is good, 
to fall in is bad, and that they are not similar, but rather that one of 
them is better, the other worse — a supposition which negates [the 
view] that an object is no more thus than not thus?®22 And if [the 
opponents] are altogether refuted in the case of objects of choice and 
objects of avoidance, on account of which they act, having definite 
suppositions, it is necessary for them to admit that things are this 
way in the other cases as well, i.e. to suppose that this particular 
thing is human, that this other particular thing is not human, that 
this thing is sweet, but that that thing is not sweet. For [the oppo- 
nents] do not appear, in these cases either, to regard [alternatives] 
as equivalent. For example, when they suppose that it is useful for 
them to meet a certain human being, or to drink water, they do not 
rush off to something else, e.g. to a stone, as though the human were 
no more human than not human, or the water were no more water 
than not water; on the contrary, when they are thirsty and need to 
drink they go to water, and when they need a human being they go 
to a human being; and when they need a human being or water, they 
do not seek these among all beings indiscriminately; on the contrary, 
it is true and perfectly clear that each one watches out for certain 
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things, not for certain other things: one watches out for a cliff or a 
well, for harmful things, but one does not watch out for things that 
are not of this kind. 


1008b25-7°23 Hence, as it seems, all suppose that [things] 
simply are,®4 if not concerning all things, at least concerning 
better and worse. 


He says that all, even those who say that in every case a thing is ‘no 
more’ [thus than not thus], and who posit that contradictories are 
both true, [suppose] in their suppositions that [things] simply are — 
even if not concerning all things, at least concerning the better and 
the worse, the advantageous and the disadvantageous, and in general 
concerning matters of action. The [meaning of] ‘simply’ (haplés) is 
that they do not think that both opposites are advantageous, but 
rather that one is advantageous simply, i.e. in a definite way (héris- 
menés); not that the same thing is in like manner advantageous and 
not advantageous, but rather that one of the opposites simply is 
advantageous. For either they think a thing is advantageous and 
choose it, or they think that it is not advantageous and they avoid it. 

Having brought the discussion up against objects,®5 i.e. supposi- 
tion (hupolépsis) about objects, he shows, by appeal to the obvious, 
that even if there is not apprehension (katalépsis) concerning every- 
thing, it is still necessary for [the opponents] to agree that there is 
supposition in matters of choice and avoidance.®6 For otherwise they 
would be condemned to inactivity concerning these matters, if they 
did not treat something about them as definite, i.e. if they did not 
assent to one or the other part.®27 


1008b27-8 But if they [do so] not as having knowledge but 
rather as opining ... 


But if they say that, while they have a kind of assent (sunkatathesis), 
i.e. supposition (hupolépsis), concerning these things (like those who 
say that they assent to that which appears, on account of the [reasons 
why] it appears such,®8 not as being true — for they hold that the 
supposition is weak, not certain or scientific), they should not blame 
the nature of objects, but should rather attend to themselves, and 
think out in advance how to know the truth and to attain knowledge. 
For where there is a weak apprehension, there develops®® a strong 
apprehension, accompanied by knowledge. But one who [even] once 
thinks that some things are more to be chosen and done in prefer- 
ence to other things, has agreed that there are differences among 
beings, ®°° and that these are apprehensible and knowable, and that 
the cause of his not having a certain apprehension is his own failure 
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to attend to himself, so that he might attain scientific judgment, 
which he might use as a measure and standard to know the nature 
of objects and first of all the differences among them.®! As a sick 
person should not blame objects®8? for having nothing healthful in 
them, but should rather attend to his health, so that objects may be 
such for him as they are for those who are healthy, <so those who are 
not healthy in their intellects>® 8 [should attend to their intellects]. 
For one who opines is not in a healthy condition, as regards knowledge 
of the truth, in comparison to one who has knowledge. 

That those who say that they do what they do by following appear- 
ance®4 (phantasia) are in error, is clear from the fact that after the 
appearance they themselves inquire and deliberate whether they 
ought to follow the apparent object (phantaston) or not. 


[Argument from degrees of error]§*5 


1008b31-2 Further, if all things are really and truly thus and 
not thus ... 


Even if, he says, one should agree with the opponents that all things 
are thus and not thus, it is necessary for them to grant that each of 
the things is not thus and not thus in like manner and to the same 
degree, but rather that there is, in the nature of things, ®°6 a more and 
a less, so that the one®?’ is [more or less] the case [than the other]. 
Now this is also clear from the things [the opponents] do. None the 
less he also confirms it by way of some obvious examples. For 
example, if it is agreed that the number two is even and not even, 
that is, odd, still evenness does not belong to two in like manner or 
to the same degree as oddness, nor are two and three even in like 
manner; on the contrary, three is more odd than two, while two is 
more even than three. For if one who supposes that four is five and 
one who supposes that four is a thousand are®$ in error in like 
manner, still the latter is more in error, the former less so. By way of 
these considerations he confirms that one false opinion is more false 
than another. But if one opinion is more false, that which is less false 
would be closer to the truth. But if that which is more true is closer 
to the truth, then that too would exist, I mean, the truth (to aléthes), 
that is, the truth itself (to autoaléthes), to which that which is more 
true approximates; ®9 for it is clear that that which approximates to 
something is approximately that kind of thing. Even if [the truth 
itself] is not known, still to know that one thing is more true and 
another thing less true than another is [the act] of one who appre- 
hends something and treats it as definite with his intellect, who does 
not say ‘no more this than not this’ in all cases, who is not borne on 
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purely (akratés),®*° i.e. without differentiation (adiaphorés). For even 
if nothing is true, i.e. if [the opponents] do not agree to this,®! still 
that at least would be true and agreed on, that there is among beings 
something more true. For it is posited that one thing is more [true] 
than another thing, and that one thing is less [true] than another 
thing, so that ‘no more’ (ouden mallon)*? would not be true in all 
cases. 

He called this line of thought (logos) ‘pure’ (akratos), in line with 
its not having the ‘more’ (mallon) mixed into itself, and with its 
intention rather to maintain likeness to the same degree as regards 
all things, ®“a point which he himself expresses when he adds, ‘which 
also prevents treating anything as definite with the intellect’ 
[1009a4-5]. 

To think that one error is no more erroneous than another, which 
is the view of the Stoics, is an error and goes against the observed 
facts (phainomena). And indeed vicious and erroneous judgments are 
not equivalent, nor do they proceed from similar states. For as one 
who does not see large and quite visible things has this in common 
with one who does not see clearly the smallest and less visible things, 
that their powers of sight are not in good health, but still the power 
with which one cannot see even large things is weaker than the 
faculty which sees large things but is tripped up in the case of small 
things, so it is with opinion and supposition. For the states of soul 
from which greater errors proceed are not similar, i.e. equivalent to 
those from which lesser errors proceed. 


CHAPTER 5 
(Denial of non-contradiction linked with Protagorean subjectivism] 


1009a6-7 The account of Protagoras comes from the same 
opinion, and it is necessary for the accounts in like manner to 
be the case or not be the case.°44 


He says that the account that is posited, which says that the same 
thing is the case and is not the case, and that for this reason 
contradictories are both true in every case, is the same as the account 
of Protagoras, which is that for each person that which appears [to 
him] is the case, i.e. is thus,*5 for every appearance is true. This is 
why it is also necessary that the two accounts™® are either both true 
at the same time or both false at the same time. He shows that they 
are the same, i.e. that one follows from the other.™? For if the things 
that seem [true] to every opinion (doxa), i.e. to every appearance 
(phantasia), are true, as was the view of Protagoras,™® it is necessary 
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for all things to be true and false at the same time [1009a9], that is, 
it is necessary for contradictories be true at the same time. For this 
is equivalent to saying that all [statements] are true at the same time. 
For [people] opine (doxazein) things opposed to one another concern- 
ing the same things, and if these [opinions] are true, then contradic- 
tories would be true at the same time. 

That if every appearance is true, all things turn out to be true,®49 
is clear from the fact that both people who suppose that something is 
the case and people who suppose that the same thing is not the case 
would speak truly. But if those who hold opposed suppositions 
concerning the same things speak truly at the same time, then all 
[statements] would be true at the same time. For of those who opine, 
some opine that [a given thing] is thus while others opine that this 
same thing is not thus. But on this assumption contradictories will 
be true at the same time. 

Having said, ‘it is necessary for all [statements] to be true at the 
same time”™®5! (1009a9], and having added ‘and false’ [1009a9], he 
shows how they are also false, in the words ‘for many people suppose 
things contrary to one another, and think that those who do not opine 
the same things as they do are in error’®52 [1009a9-11]. For if those 
who opine, concerning those who hold opposed suppositions, that they 
are in error, speak truly, then those people would be in error. But on 
this assumption all would be in error, if, for each of those who opine 
concerning something, there is someone who opines the contrary, who 
opines that one who does not hold such an opinion is in error. Hence 
it is necessary that contradictories are true at the same time, if those 
who opine things contrary to one another speak truly. But even if this 
is so, that each being both is the case and is not the case, that is, if 
contradictories are true in each case, it follows in turn that all things 
that seem to be the case are true and every appearance is true, as 
was the view of Protagoras. 

And that it does indeed follow, from contradictories’ being true in 
each case, that every appearance is true,®° he shows as follows. To 
be in error and to speak truly occur among those who opine and say 
things opposed to one another. For, when the affirmation concerning 
a certain thing is true, for someone to opine the negation concerning 
the thing — the negation of that which the affirmation affirmed — this 
is what it is to be in error; and so it is for someone to opine the 
affirmation, when the negation concerning the thing is true. For when 
certain people opine opposed [opinions] concerning the same things, 
it is possible for one group to speak truly while the other group is in 
error — but <this>®4 is negated, if in every case contradictories are 
true at the same time. For if every pair of contradictories is true at 
the same time, then there could be no false opinion. For if every pair 
of contradictories is true at the same time, then opposed opinions 
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concerning the same thing would be true at the same time. But if 
opinions opposed to one another are true at the same time, then every 
opinion is true. For every opinion is concerned with something’s being 
thus or not being thus. 

Having shown that they are saying the same things, i.e. that their 
statements imply one another and that they depend on the same [line 
of] thought — those who posit that every appearance is true, and those 
who say that contradictories are both the case — he, in preparation 
once again for his argument against the proposed opinion and those 
who speak in this way, says that one must not use the same argu- 
ments in reply to all those who say these things; for there is a 
difference between them.*55 Now some of them hold this supposition 
and have been persuaded, having gone from being in aporia concern- 
ing beings to opining in this way concerning all things, so that, as he 
says, they need instruction to persuade them to change their views; 
for their ignorance is easily cured: it does not need force — force in 
arguments — or debate or refutation. And he tells the reason why. The 
reply to these people is not addressed to their talk (logos) but to their 
intellect (dianoia); this is the level on which they have been deceived 
and turned away from the truth, and [so] say these things; this is why 
it is also possible for them to be persuaded to change their views; and 
this would happen, if the truth became familiar to them. But [he says 
that] others say these things for the sake of argument (logou kharin), 
not convinced that objects are thus, but choosing to support this thesis 
out of love of strife. He says that in reply to these people one must 
use refutation, i.e. refutation at the level of talk (Jogos), that is, in 
speech (phoné), and in words (onomata), since these people are not 
themselves convinced of what they are saying. So refutation on the 
level of speech is the only cure for these people, that is, these people 
only need refutation on the level of speech. For what they say goes 
only as far as speech and words and talk.®6 


{Subjectivism and denial of non-contradiction occasioned by 
problems in natural philosophy] 


Next he tells whence this supposition and opinion have come to those 
who think that beings are thus, i.e. who speak not out of love of strife 
but on account of their belief that things are thus. He speaks of them 
as working through aporia [cf. 1009a22-3], because a certain reason- 
able appearance moved them to this opinion, i.e. to this aporia; and 
he says that they are curable. He says that of those who say that 
contradictories are true at the same time and who posit that every 
opinion is true, those who say these things because they are convinced 
that they are thus began from sensible things and were misled. And 
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first he tells under what influence those who say that in every case 
contradictories are both true have been misled: seeing that contraries 
come to be from of the same thing, and having assumed in advance 
that it is impossible for something to come to be altogether from 
non-being (this view is common to those who made any statement 
concerning nature), they supposed that the object was both the 
contraries; for they thought there was no other way in which the 
contraries could come to be from the object, than if they were pre- 
existent within it. 

It is for this reason that Anaxagoras said that all things are mixed 
in all things [cf. Phys. 1.4, 187b1-2]: he was considering all the things 
that come to be out of all things. And this is why Democritus said that 
only the void and the full exist [cf. Phys. 1.5, 188a2-3; Metaph. 1.4, 
985b4-10): he was positing, Aristotle says, atoms and void, and says 
that both are present in any and every part of each sensible thing, so 
that the coming-to-be (genesis) of sensible things takes place by a 
separating out (ekkrisis) from [something] pre-existent. He relates, 
further, that Democritus called the full (to pléres) ‘being’ (on) and the 
void (to kenon) ‘non-being’ (mé on), perhaps also saying what he says 
to show a certain absurdity in Democritus’ opinion, given that he, 
while positing that the void is non-being, but thinking that nothing 
comes to be from non-being, said that all things that come to be are, 
i.e. come to be, from the void no less than from the full, meaning by 
the void non-being; for he was agreeing that coming-to-be took place 
from non-being; but it was to guard against this that he supposed 
that coming-to-be took place by mixture. 

[iJ]®? He may also be saying how it followed for Democritus, who 
said that the full is being, the void non-being, and that these are in 
like manner in all the things from which coming-to-be takes place, 
that he said that in each case the contradictories ‘is the case’ and ‘is 
not the case’ are true. And yet this is not a contradiction, given that 
each thing is a being in one respect — in respect of its being full of the 
things that are in it®8 — but a non-being in another respect — in 
respect of [its containing] void. Or [ii] he adds the words ‘being’ and 
‘non-being’ [cf. 1009a29-30] to indicate that these things, which are 
in like manner mixed in all things, are opposed and contrary [to one 
another]. 

So then, he says, we will speak to those who for these reasons 
suppose and think that in every case contradictories are true at the 
same time, trying to persuade them to change their view, not out of 
a love of strife or in order to refute them, because, he says, in a certain 
manner they are speaking the truth and holding correct opinions, but 
in a certain manner they are ignorant. For being is spoken of in two 
ways, and likewise non-being: of being, one kind is in potentiality 
(dunamet), while another kind is in actuality (energeidi); and likewise 
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of non-being, one kind in no way whatever is, while another kind is 
called non-being because it is not yet in actuality; this is the kind of 
thing being in potentiality is. Since that which is in potentiality is in 
the border region between being which is in the way of actuality and 
total non-being, it is in a way being and in a way non-being. And it is 
from non-being in this sense that coming-to-be takes place, not from 
non-being in the proper sense and without qualification. And nothing 
prevents the same thing from being and not being, as those people®? 
say; but it is not possible for the same thing itself to be and not to be 
in the same respect, but [it is possible] for a thing to be in one respect 
and not to be in another respect. For that which is in potentiality is, 
but in potentiality; but it is not, because it is not in actuality. So the 
contradiction concerning the same thing does not occur. For there is 
nothing absurd in saying that the same [object] is contrary things, in 
potentiality; but it is impossible [for the object to be contrary things] 
in actuality. And not to be something is contrary to being the same 
something; hence it is not possible, either, for [something] to be [both] 
these things at the same time in actuality. For the same matter (hu/é) 
is the contraries in potentiality, but it cannot become [both] these 
contraries at the same time in actuality, though it can [become both] 
by turns,®®° preserving each contrary®! while it is the other in 
actuality, by virtue of its being [both] contraries in potentiality; for 
even when it is [one contrary] in actuality, it has not by that very fact 
cast off its potentiality. %62 

In addition, he says [cf. 1009a86], we think that these people 
should not think that the only beings are those involved in coming- 
to-be and perishing, but also that there are, among beings, certain 
ungenerated and imperishable and unmoved beings, to which con- 
traries could not belong, given that they do not change at all and that 
nothing comes to be from them. The divine realities would be of this 
kind. 


1009a38-1009b2 In like manner the truth concerning appear- 
ances has also come to some people from the sensibles. 


He says that, just as sensible things, things involved in coming-to-be 
and perishing, were the causes why the more reasonable (of those 
who say that the same thing is the case and is not the case, that is, 
who posit that contradictories are true at the same time), those who 
posited this because they were in aporia in their inquiry, were 
deceived — it was because they saw contraries coming into being from 
the same thing — so ‘too’ he says, ‘the truth concerning appearances’ 
(hé peri ta phainomena alétheia) [1009a38-1009b1], that is, the state- 
ment that every appearance is true (to pasan phantasian aléthé 
legein),®®8 got its cause from sensibles, i.e. for those very people who 
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posited this on account of inquiring and being in aporia. For they 
thought that they must not judge the truth by the greater or lesser 
number of people holding a given opinion, in such a way that the 
opinion held by more people, that which appeared to more people, 
would be true, while the opinion held by fewer people, that appeared 
as such to fewer people, would be a falsehood.®* For even if the sick 
were more numerous and the healthy were few, and the same thing 
seemed bitter to the many sick people but sweet to the few healthy 
people, we would not say that what appeared to the sick people was 
true because they were more numerous, nor would we say that the 
few were sick but that the many were healthy. 


1009b4-5 So that if all were sick or all were out of their 
minds ... 


Since those who think that one should determine the truth by the 
greater or lesser number [of adherents], also [think]®® that what 
seems to the many to be the case is true (for the many are the healthy 
and in a natural state), Aristotle has plausibly turned [their position] 
around: for if the many are healthy and in a natural state, then, if it 
should happen that most people were sick, while only a few were 
healthy, then the sick would be healthy, and the healthy sick.®6 But 
if this is absurd, then one should not say that one judges the truth by 
the greater or lesser number of those opining. Since, then, it is not by 
the greater or lesser number [of adherents] that one must judge the 
truth at the level of appearances, but the same things appear sweet 
to some people, bitter to others, things are to each person such as they 
appear to him.®67 


1009b7-8 Further, contraries appear, concerning the same 
things, ®6§ to many animals that are healthy.569 


For certain things seem to some animals to be sweet and good to eat, 
to others bitter and inedible; for example, the young shoot of the olive 
is sweet to animals who feed on it, but bitter to us human beings. But 
[he says] even to us humans [things] do not always appear the same 
at the level of sense; on the contrary, they appear different in quality 
at different times, and it is unclear which [of these appearances] we 
must say are true. For neither set is any more [apparent] than the 
other; on the contrary, both [appear] in like manner. This, he says, is 
the reason why Democritus too, in view of these conflicts, said that 
either nothing is true, or, even if something is true, it is unclear to us 
[cf. 1009b11-12]: because those who experience appearances (hoi 
phantazomenoi) and who opine are in like conditions with respect to 
the very things that are opposite. 
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1009b12-13 But in general it is on account of supposing sense- 
perception to be intelligence ... 


Although, he says, given that the same things do not appear in like 
manner to all people, nor to the same people at all times, but rather 
appear to different people to be different things, and appear different 
in quality at different times to the same people, [the opponents] 
thought that what appeared to each person was true for that person, 
because they supposed that intelligence (phronésis),67° which judges 
the truth, was the same as sense-perception (aisthésis),§"! and that 
sense-perception was a kind of alteration (alloiésis), for they thought 
that apprehension (antilépsis)®"2 by way of sense-perception took 
place through the alteration of sense (aisthésis) by sensible things. 
For whatever sense undergoes, such, they say, is also the state of the 
sensibles which affect it. Hence they posited and stated that that 
which appears to each person at the level of sense-perception is 
necessarily true: because, they thought, what appears to intelligence 
is true, and intelligence is the same as sense-perception; this is why 
that which appears to sense-perception is true.®73 

He next shows that they did think that sense-perception was 
intelligence, and that they said so. For it was on account of this 
supposition that Empedocles and Democritus, and whichever others 
say the same thing as they do, came, he says, to the point of thinking 
that to have intelligence (phronein) was the same as to have sense- 
perception (aisthanesthai), and that intelligence knew truth. He 
shows that this is what they suppose. Empedocles: in the words: ‘for 
it is by reference to what is present that cunning (métis) will increase 
for human beings’ [1009b18-19 = DK 31 B 106]; that is, it is by 
reference to that which is present, i.e. that which appears, that 
intelligence and apprehension (katalépsis) of the truth come to 
human beings (intelligence is ‘cunning’); for this is proper to sense- 
perception. He himself has explained what Empedocles meant by his 
verses, in the words he said earlier, ‘and indeed Empedocles says that 
people who change with respect to their state change with respect to 
their intelligence’ [1009b17-18]. The text which he cites next signifies 
this same thing: ‘to the degree that®’4 they change and become 
different (alloioi), to that degree it also occurs®”® to them to think 
different thoughts’ (phronein alloia) [1C09b20-1 = DK 31 B 108]. What 
he means is either [i] that, however®’® people are altered, something 
which takes place under the influence of sensible things, that is how 
they think and opine; or [ii] that, whatever state they are in, their 
sense-perception is this way or that in accord with that state, and 
they think in that way concerning the object. 

He shows that Parmenides too holds these views, in his words ‘for 
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as each®77 has a mixture®’® in his much-bended limbs, so mind 
(nous)®"9 occurs to human beings’ [1009b22-3 = DK 28 B 16.1-2]. In 
fact Parmenides means by what he is saying that whatever the 
mixture, i.e. state, of each person’s body, his intelligence corresponds 
in like manner, on the view that the intelligence corresponds to the 
mixture and alteration of the body, which takes place under the 
influence of sensible things. He says that Parmenides’ very statement 
is the same as this; for the statement just cited, ‘for as each has a 
mixture®° ijn his much-bended limbs’, which Parmenides said, is, 
Aristotle says, the same thing as Parmenides says in turn in ‘precisely 
what has intelligence is the nature®! of limbs for each and all; for 
what is left over is said to be®? thought’ (noéma) [1009b24-5 = DK 28 
B 16.2-4]. For [Parmenides says this] on the supposition that intelli- 
gence depends on bodily mixture and always takes place according to 
what increases and dominates in the person’s bodily condition. 

That Anaxagoras too was of this opinion, he expresses by what he 
cites as a remark of Anaxagoras that has been preserved, which he 
used to say to his associates. For to say that things would be, for each 
of them, such as he supposed them to be [cf. 1009b25-8 = DK 59 A 
28], was the statement of one who posits that every opinion is true, 
and that however things appear to be, such they are. 

He also brings in Homer [as agreeing with] this view, which takes 
intelligence and sense-perception to be the same and holds that every 
opinion is true. For Homer, when he says that Hector, stunned by the 
blow, has intelligence of other things (allophronein)®® [cf.1009b28- 
31], he means that Hector does have intelligence (phronein), but of 
things of a different kind (alloia), on the supposition that the intelli- 
gence of one who is stunned is no less intelligence [than that of anyone 
else]. But if even people who are out of their minds (paraphronountes) 
have intelligence, and if to have intelligence is to know the truth, then 
even people who are out of their minds would be knowing truths, but 
different truths from those who are not out of their minds. Hence 
beings would be thus and not thus at the same time. 

Having raised these aporiae, and having presented the opinions of 
the men of old concerning judgment (krisis) about beings, i.e. about 
the apprehension (katalépsis) of truth, he adds that from this conflict 
among men there results a most difficult and absurd conclusion. 
For if those who are in the best position to have seen the truth — those 
who are most concerned with discovering the truth, and who have 
made this the goal and end of their lives — if they have these opinions 
about what is true, and make these statements and hold these 
opinions concerning truth and the knowledge of what is true, how 
could it not be appropriate for those who approach philosophy to lose 
heart? For they seem to be approaching a task which is so difficult, ®®5 
it is like wanting to chase birds [cf. 1009b37-8]: as those [who want 
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to chase birds] could not capture birds by chasing them on foot, 
because they are attempting something impossible, so too those who 
approach philosophy seem to be approaching a task which is impos- 
sible and inapprehensible, given that philosophy professes its knowl- 
edge of beings and its apprehension of the truth about them,®® but 
the knowledge and apprehension of beings is so insuperably difficult, 
as witness those who have most treated of beings. 

Having said these things and called our attention®’ to the fact that 
we are approaching no ordinary task, he next tries to tell the reason 
for the mistake of those who hold the opinion that intelligence and 
sense-perception are the same, and who think that every opinion and 
appearance is true, the opinion to which Protagoras subscribed. He 
has shown that Empedocles, Parmenides, Democritus and 
Anaxagoras came to this conclusion. For, while their intention was 
to consider the truth about beings, they supposed that there existed 
only sensible beings, in which the nature of the indefinite (¢o aoris- 
ton), that is, the nature of matter (hulé) (he calls matter indefinite), 
bulks large, i.e. the nature of what is in this way, as we have said 
already [1009a32-6], that is, in potentiality, which in a certain man- 
ner is, in a certain manner is not, because it is in the border region 
between being in the proper sense, that is, being in actuality, and not 
even being at all. This is why they say things that are reasonable: it 
is reasonable for those who speak about beings of this type to say such 
things, as that none of them is this particular thing in a definite way. 
But on the other hand, what they say about beings is not true: not all 
beings are of this kind, nor are sensible things always in all respects 
in flux and continuously shifting; on the contrary, even in sensible 
things, the form remains and is at rest while the matter which is the 
subject is in flux. (It is more fitting, says Aristotle, to say of them that 
they say things that are reasonable but not true, than [to speak] ‘just 
as Epicharmus did against Xenophanes’ [1010a6-7], with reference 
to the report that Epicharmus, the comic poet, said some rather 
abusive and insolent things against Xenophanes, in which he mocked 
him and tried to discredit him for a lack of learning and ignorance 
about beings.) 

He says that this®89 sensible and enmattered nature turns out to 
be the reason why certain thinkers say that the truth is inapprehen- 
sible; and parenthetically he cites their opinion and argues against 
it. For it was because they saw that such a nature was continuously 
in motion and changing at the level of matter, and that nothing can 
be true of that which changes and shifts while it is changing, because 
while it shifts it does not remain in the same nature,™ they supposed 
that if indeed it is such that it is always changing and never remains, 
then no one could ever say anything true about it in a definite way. 
Such (they supposed) were sensibles and enmattered things; for (they 
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thought) they are in continuous flux and never endure as the same 
things;®! and they thought these were the only things that existed. 

It was due to this kind of supposition concerning beings that there 
advanced and flourished the opinion of Heraclitus, i.e. the opinion of 
Cratylus, who became an associate of Heraclitus, but who made 
Heraclitus’ opinion even more extreme, thinking that the flux (rhusis) 
and change (metabo/lé) in beings was eternal and uninterrupted, so 
that he even reproached his teacher, Heraclitus, who likened all 
things to a flowing river, saying that it was not possible, on account 
of the flux, to step into the same river twice; for Cratylus used to say 
that not only was it not possible to step in twice, but that it was not 
even possible to step into the same river once [cf. 1010a13-15]. He 
thought that one must not even say anything, since nothing outlasts 
the predication of the one speaking; for the subject nature, concerning 
which the statement was made, gets ahead of the statement being 
said about it, because it is being altered, due to the continuous flux, 
and becoming another nature, so that that which is said about it is 
at no time in accord with it. He thought that all he was entitled to do 
was to point out the subject with his finger, not to call it anything, 
stone or wood or gold or anything else; for these things do not endure, 
because of the alteration and the change at the level of substance;®92 
that which was pointed out by the finger, however, was this thing, 
whatever it might happen to be while it was being pointed out [cf. 
1010a12-13].99 


[Replies to the problems raised by the natural philosophers] 


In reply to these people, he says, who introduce inapprehensibility by 
way of these considerations, we will say that it is in a way reasonable 
and true for them to suppose that that which changes, while it is 
changing, is not, insofar as it is changing, since it no longer is what 
it was, nor is it yet that into which it is changing. And yet this too 
admits of a certain dispute.® For as a matter of fact, that which is 
casting something off still has something of that which is being cast 
off, else it could not be casting it off; it would have cast it off, and so 
would be.®%5 

Likewise the expression ‘and it is necessary, then,®°6 for there to 
be something of that which [the thing]®’is coming to be’ [1010a19], 
for [otherwise] it would not be coming to be this thing which it is said 
to be coming to be.®8 For even if it is not yet that which it is coming 
to be, still it already is it in some respect; that is why it is said to be 
coming to be this and not something else.®°9 Hence that which [the 
thing] is coming to be would be something. 

And in general, if something is perishing, it must be some [kind of] 
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being. For if perishing (phthora) is a change from being to non-being, 
then it is necessary for that which is perishing, but has not yet 
perished, to be something; for if it no longer existed, it could not [still] 
be perishing.”° 

But even if something is coming to be, since everything that comes 
to be comes to be from some subject (for it does not come to be from 
nothing) but also under the influence of something (for it does not 
come to be without a cause), it is clear that these things must exist; 
otherwise nothing could come to be.”°! And [it is clear] that this must 
not go on to infinity, and that that from which the thing that comes 
to be comes to be, and that under the influence of which the thing 
that comes to be comes to be, must not, in turn, come to be — and 
[clear] that this"? must be why [they] say that these things do not 
even exist — for nothing could come to be at all (kata tén arkhén), if 
coming to be were without beginning (anarkhos),” i.e. went on to 
infinity, as has been shown in book Alpha the Less [Metaph. 2.2]. For 
that which has no subject could not come to be; but a thing has no 
subject when its subject is still coming to be; but everything is still 
coming to be, whenever the coming to be of its subject is conceived of 
as going on to infinity. For if there must be some subject, from which 
that which comes to be is to be, and if this subject is not, but is still 
coming to be, then this thing, which needs that subject for its own 
coming to be, could not come to be; for a subject is a kind of being. But 
that subject could not come to be either, if there must be some subject 
for it, but that further subject is not yet, because it is still coming to 
be. On these assumptions nothing will be coming to be, unless it 
[already] is. For flux and change apply to that which is changing. 

The same argument applies in the case of that which generates 
and produces. For if that which is generated must be generated under 
the influence of something, and if that thing is not, but is even now 
being generated, then that which needs that thing, already in being, 
to be generated by it, could not already be being generated; for if 
it?5 is being generated, it is not yet. If [things generating] went on 
in this way to infinity, nothing could be generated at all. 

Having shown that, whether a thing perishes or comes to be, it is 
necessary for there already to be some kind of being, which neither 
perishes nor comes to be at the same time as the former, so that it 
was necessary even for those who invoked continuous change and flux 
and perishing as causes to admit? some kinds of beings as well, if 
these things’°7 were to be true for them, he says?” ‘but let us leave 
these things” and talk of those things”! [1010a22-3]. He does this, 
because he has said that there is some valid reason for them not to 
think that that which changes, when it changes, is, and because he 
proposes not to force those who came to this opinion on account of the 
reasons and aporiae mentioned above, but to persuade them. For it 
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is for this reason that he declines the more adversarial arguments, 
and those of a hortatory turn, in the case of these people —he set these 
arguments in motion earlier on [Metaph. 4.4] — and proceeds to 
arguments which are more persuasive, arguments capable of per- 
suading and instructing. We must, then, he says, leave those argu- 
ments and say to these people ‘that to change in respect of quantity 
is not the same as to change in respect of quality’ [1010a23-4]. By 
change in respect of quality (kata to poion) he means here change in 
respect of form (kata to eidos), in respect of which there there are 
coming-to-be and perishing. Hence even changes in these respects are 
not the same, and even if it is granted outright that beings have 
continuous change in respect of quantity, since they are observed to 
increase and decrease, carrying on assimilation”!! and elimination,7!? 
still what each thing is, is not known from its quantity but from its 
form, which remains in each object so long as the thing itself, the 
subject, is preserved and has not perished. But he has shown suffi- 
ciently in On Coming-to-Be and Perishing, where he spoke concerning 
nourishment, that change in respect of form is not continuous.”!4 For 
he showed that this form was the subject that was nourished; for the 
form of Socrates remains so long as Socrates has not perished, which 
is why he remains: the child Socrates, the growing Socrates, the 
declining Socrates, the aged Socrates, in respect of matter, are 
likewise Socrates.”!4 And likewise with stone and gold and wood and 
each of the other things.715 So if it is on account of the continuous flux 
that these people deny that anything exists or is known, then [the 
reply is that] insofar as flux is not continuous, to this extent beings 
would both exist and be known. 

Further, he says, it is appropriate to reproach those who suppose 
that beings are in continuous flux and change, because, seeing this 
sort of thing taking place in a few sensibles — for this sort of flux is 
found in things in our part of the universe, things involved in 
coming-to-be and perishing, which are a small part of the universe — 
they have, on the basis of a few instances, made such statements 
concerning all beings, concerning the heaven and concerning every 
divine and eternal body. It would be more reasonable for them [to 
derive] their opinion from greater and more numerous things and 
transfer it to things that are fewer, rather than beginning with things 
that are so much the fewer and making statements concerning things 
which are so much”!6 greater and of superior standing. Hence, even 
if they supposed that only sensible things were beings, even on this 
assumption the opinion which invokes the continuous flux as the 
reason for nothing’s being”!” would not be reasonable. 


1010a32-3 Further, it is clear that we will also say to these 
people the same things as were said previously. 
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In the course of speaking to those who, because they see all things 
coming to be from all things, think that all things are in all things, 
he adds this point as well, that we think they should suppose that 
there is also another kind of substance among beings, not at all 
subject to motion or perishing or coming-to-be, the [processes] on 
account of which they thought that contradictories turned out to be 
true of each being at the same time. We should, he says, say the very 
same thing in reply to these people as well. We should show them and 
persuade them by reason that there is among beings some nature 
utterly unmoved and changeless. For none of the beings involved in 
motion and change would exist at all, if there were not some unmoved 
and incorporeal nature, the cause of the motion of the other things. 

Having said this, he next shows, on the strength of what they 
themselves say, those who say that all things are the case and are 
not the case, viz. those who say that in every case contradictories are 
in like manner true, that on their view all things would be at rest 
rather than changing and in motion.7!8 For if things which change 
change into things which they are not, then, on the view of those who 
hold that each being is all things, in such a way that nothing is 
external to it, on their view all things would be at rest. But on the 
view of those who say that every pair of contradictories is true in every 
case, all things are present in each being. For if each being in like 
manner is and is not, and all things are present in all things — not 
present at one time but not present at another time, nor’!9 more 
present at one time, less present or not present at another time —then 
everything would be at rest, not changing into anything, because the 
same likeness of [each thing’s] being and not being remains, i.e. 
because each thing contains all things within itself and has nothing 
external to itself into which to change. 

Having said these things in reply to those who say that all things 
are continuously in motion and who for this reason think that nothing 
is apprehensible, and having shown more than sufficiently that it 
follows, for those who say that in every case contradictories are true, 
that they [must] say that all things are at rest, he next speaks in reply 
to those who posit that every appearance is true. 


1010b1-3 But concerning truth, that not everything that ap- 
pears is true: first, because not even sense-perception is in 
error’29 about its proper object72! ... 


He is discussing in reply to those who say that everything that 
appears is true — this is what the expression ‘but concerning truth’ 
[1010b1] signifies — to show that not everything is true, first because, 
even if sense-perception (aisthésis) does not err with respect to its 
proper sensibles, it does not follow that [the faculty of] appearance 
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(phantasia)’22 does not err. He may be saying this’23 even as his own 
view;’4 he may be saying it as the view of those people who by way 
of this’25 try to establish? that appearance is true. But what he 
means is that sense-perception is not true in all cases, but rather only 
with respect to its proper sensibles (for sense-perception is not in 
error about its proper object); hence, even if sense-perception and the 
faculty of appearance were the same thing, not every appearance 
turns out to be true, but rather appearance of the sensibles proper 
and appropriate to each sense.’2” Then he says that appearance is not 
even the same thing as sense-perception; hence, even if sense-percep- 
tion is true, it does not follow that appearance is true; for appearance 
is not true in like manner as sense-perception, for sense-perception 
and appearance are not the same thing. For sense-perception is the 
apprehension (antilépsis) of sensibles that are present and external 
to the sense organs, while imagination is a motion of sense-perception 
in actuality;’28 this motion happens to take place in different ways at 
different times, as a result of sensible impressions’ (tupoi) coming to 
be present [in the soul], as he has shown in On the Soul [DA 3.3, 
428b10-17] and in On Memory and Sleep [Mem. 1, 450a25-450b11; 
Insom. 1, 459a14-22]. That they are not the same thing is clear from 
the fact that to envision appearances (phantasiousthai) is even in our 
power, while to perceive by sense is not in our power, and from the 
fact that we envision appearances even when we are not perceiving 
by sense — for example, we envision appearances even while sleeping 
— while it is impossible for us to perceive by sense if we are not 
perceiving by sense. And sense-perception is of things that are pre- 
sent, as I said [312,2],729 while there is appearance” even of objects 
that are not present. 


1010b3-5 Next it is worthy of wonder, if they are in aporia about 
whether magnitudes are as great or colours are such [as they 
appear to those at a distance or as they appear to those close 
up].731 


By way of these considerations and those that follow he brings the 
proposed opinion up against the obvious facts, and, <with respect to 
the point to which>”®? he was calling their attention at the outset, 
shows, on the basis of evident facts, that their opinion is not true. For 
no one could be in aporia about magnitudes, about the size of magni- 
tudes, whether they are as large as they appear to those who see them 
from afar or as large as they appear to those who see them from close 
up; nor [could one be in aporia] about colours,’*3 so as to be in aporia, 
i.e. to assume, on account of the aporia, that it is no more reasonable 
for things [that appear]”4 to those seeing from close up to be true 
than for things [that appear] to those seeing far away, and on this 
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assumption to posit that what appears to each person is true. But 
neither could one be in aporia about which is more true, that which 
appears to healthy people or that which appears to sick people, e.g. 
those suffering from jaundice or from inflammation of the brain;7%5 
nor could one be in aporia about heavier things, about whether things 
[that appear heavy] to sick people are heavier than things [that 
appear heavy] to strong people; nor could one be in aporia about which 
things are true, those that appear to people who are awake or those 
that appear to people who are asleep. In fact it is perfectly clear to all 
that it is rather the things that appear to people who see from close 
up, to the healthy, to the strong, to those who are awake, that are 
such [as they appear]. But if this is so, not every appearance is true. 
Nor are those who judge on the basis of these cases judging by the 
greater number, as [was criticised by those whom] he mentioned a 
little earlier as saying that they posited that every appearance was 
true [1009a38-1009b6], but rather on the assumption of the person 
who is in a natural state.”°° For such is the one who sees from close 
up, i.e. from a commensurate distance, which is the natural distance 
from which to see things; such is the healthy person, such is the strong 
person, such is the awake person with regard to apprehension. Nor 
do those who posit these things even inquire concerning them in their 
own case, on the supposition that it is possible for things to be 
otherwise. And an indication of this is that they perform actions in 
line with one or other of the alternatives.”3” For of those who say these 
things, no one, if he is in Libya and a dream expresses [to him] that 
he is in Athens, presses on to the concert hall in Athens; on the 
contrary, these people are convinced that the dream the man saw was 
false, but they posit that what appears to people while they are awake 
is true. 

He also refutes them and shows that they speak unsoundly [when 
they say] that every appearance is true, [by arguing] from the opin- 
ions that are held and the things that appear concerning the future, 
just as Plato refuted this view in the Protagoras.”°8 For if every 
opinion were true, then of the opinions formed by a physician and by 
a layman with regard to the future, concerning health, one would 
have to be no more true than the other. But in fact the opinion of the 
physician is more authoritative. For even if one has predicted and 
opined in advance that a sick man will be healthy,”*? the other that 
the man will die, at the moment (kairos) when the sick man emerges 
from the illness, he does not seem, even to the layman who opined in 
advance that he would die, to have died; on the contrary, he will opine 
him to be healthy, which is what was opined in advance by the 
physician. But even if the physician opines that someone will be sick, 
while the layman does not, or vice versa, the opinion [formed] by the 
physician is more authoritative as regards truth. Hence even laymen 
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themselves agree that their own opinions concerning things in the 
future are not true. But if this is so, then not every appearance is true. 


[The facts about sense-perception do not support subjectivism] 


1010b14-16 Further, in the case of the senses themselves, 
[sense-perception] of what is foreign [to a sense] is not authori- 
tative in like manner as [sense-perception] of what is proper to 
it, nor is [sense-perception] of what is near authoritative in like 
manner as [sense-perception] of what belongs to the sense 
itself.740 


He now shows what he meant by saying that sense-perception is true 
only in the case of its own proper sensibles (idia), not in all cases [cf. 
1010b2-3]. For he first assumed that even if sense-perception [is 
true], it does not follow that appearances [are true] in every case; for 
sense-perception and appearance are not the same [cf.1010b1-3]. But 
now he confirms that, as he said, even the senses are not true in like 
manner concerning all things [cf. 1010b14-16]. For they are not ina 
similar condition concerning their proper objects and objects foreign 
to them; on the contrary, taste is concerned with things tasted, that 
is, with flavours, of which there is no sight, while sight is concerned 
with colours, of which there is no taste. This is why, whenever a pale 
thing appears sweet to those considering it by means of sight, we do 
not regard sight as worthy of belief, nor do we say that such an 
appearance is true; on the contrary, we bringin taste to judge whether 
the thing is sweet or not sweet. And the common sensibles (koina) 
might be said to be foreign, in a way, to each of the senses. For the 
senses are not true in like manner concerning their proper sensibles 
and concerning the common sensibles; on the contrary, they are for 
the most part tripped up concerning the common sensibles. But even 
concerning their proper sensibles, the senses are not in a similar 
condition when they are close by as when they are far away, as he 
has already said [1010b3-6]. For example, concerning colour, sight, 
which is concerned with colour, is true if it is [seeing] from a commen- 
surate distance and not from far off; likewise hearing, concerning 
sound, and the sense of smell, concerning odour. For the senses are 
not capable of judging even their proper sensibles [independently of] 
whatever condition these may be in and wherever they may be 
situated. 

The expression ‘or of what is near in like manner as of what belongs 
to [the sense] itself (tow autés)’ [1010b16] would be equivalent to ‘of 
that which is the sense’s own, either near or far off ’. For one must 
fill out the text with this in thought. 
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1010b18-19 Of which [senses] none ever says,’4! at the same 
time, concerning the same thing, that it is, at the same time, 
thus and not thus.742 


He will appear once again to say this and what follows in reply to the 
adherents of Democritus and Heraclitus, who say that the same thing 
is the case and is not the case, at the same time, and who for this 
reason posit that contradictories are both true. By way of the senses 
and the sensibles he seems to refute both groups: those who say that 
every appearance is true”43 and those who posit that in every case 
contradictories are both true at the same time.’44 They used the 
senses and the sensibles to posit these things; he refutes them by way 
of the senses and the sensibles, and shows that they do not speak as 
they ought. Those who posit that every appearance is true,’“5 because 
they suppose that all sense-perceptions are true, he refutes by show- 
ing that not every sense-perception is true: not sense-perception of 
things foreign to the sense, nor sense-perception of things correspond- 
ing (otkeia) [to the sense], when not made from a commensurate 
distance, nor the sense-perceptions of sick people. Those who on 
account of the continuous flux, and on account of contraries’ coming 
to be from the same things, and on account of the senses’ not being 
true or apprehending [anything] (because they are moved and af- 
fected by the sensibles in different ways at different times), negate 
apprehension (katalépsis) and say that contradictories are true,”46 he 
refutes by showing that in some cases the senses are true, and that 
in these cases it is not possible to say that contradictories are true at 
the same time. For no sense indicates at the same time that the same 
thing is such and is not such, for example, that the same thing is 
white and black at the same time, or sweet and bitter at the same 
time. Hence, if one must go along with the senses, contraries could 
not be the case at the same time, nor could contradictories be true at 
the same time. And these [considerations]”47 would also apply to 
those who say that, because the senses are true, appearances are also 
true — given that it is necessary to go along with the senses, and that 
no sense indicates that that which it perceives by sense is thus and 
not thus. Hence, if this is the condition of the senses,”48 it would also 
be the condition of the appearances. Thus”9 it will not be true that 
opposed appearances are true at the same time. 


1010b19-20 But not even at a different time [does a sense 
disagree] at least concerning the attribute. 


Having shown that no sense judges contraries to be the case concern- 
ing the same things at the same time, he now shows that a sense does 
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not even conflict with itself, concerning the attribute (pathos) which 
is coming to be in it, at any other time, nor does one sense-perception 
conflict with another of the same type. For example, the sense of taste 
does not at one time think tasting sweet to be such-and-such, at 
another time not such-and-such; on the contrary, tasting sweet ap- 
pears alike at all times and to all tastes;”©° for it always appears to 
the tastes to be separative (diakritikon), i.e. mild, not at one time 
separative, at another time unitive (sunkritikon),"®! but rather alike 
to all tastes.752 Likewise as well in the case of the other attributes 
which come to be for the senses in the course of their apprehension 
of the sensibles, all the senses always go along with one another; but 
dispute arises among them concerning the sensible subject, from 
which the attribute comes to be present in them.”53 For example, the 
same wine could appear in part sweet and in part not sweet, to the 
same taste, either because the wine itself is changing, or because the 
tongue which is tasting has some such closely related flavours.”®4 
Likewise the same thing could appear white and not white, fragrant 
and malodorous, to the same sense. But it is not that the fragrance 
itself, or the attribute which comes to be present in the sense, ever 
appears different in quality to the sense; on the contrary, whatever 
comes to be present in the sense, and whatever it comes from, still 
the sense has like in accord with like.”©5 For in general it is necessary 
for the attribute which is going to come to be from a sweet thing or a 
fragrant thing to be of such and such a kind [as its source], and a 
sense must have some one proportion (logos).7°6 

Having shown that all the senses are always of the same opinion 
concerning their attributes, and that it is necessary for each of the 
attributes which comes to be present in the senses always to be like, 
i.e. the same, he goes on to confirm that this is sufficient to negate 
the opinion of those who say that all things are the case and are not 
the case. For, as they say that there is no substance’®’ of anything, 
that is, that nothing is predicated in the category of substance, but 
rather that all things predicated are accidents, because nothing is 
any more itself than not itself [cf. Metaph. 4.4, 1007a20-1007b18], 
[so]’58 they say that that which is called substance does not belong to 
anything, because they say that each thing no more (méden mallon) 
is this thing than the opposite of this thing. As, then, they negate the 
substance of beings, so they negate from the nature of beings any- 
thing’s being of necessity. For the reason why they deny that there is 
a substance of anything, i.e. that [anything] is predicated of anything 
in the category of substance, is this, that that thing’? also belongs of 
necessity to that of which it is predicated. For that which is of 
necessity cannot both be thus and not thus, which is what they posit. 
If, then, the senses hold the same opinions in the case of their 
attributes, and if tasting sweet is of necessity an attribute of such and 
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such a kind [of thing], and affects [the senses] in this way, it could 
not also not affect [them] in this way.” But if so, then it is not true 
that nothing is any more thus than not thus. 


1010b30-1 But in general,”®! if indeed only that which is per- 
ceived by sense (to aisthéton)’® exists, nothing could exist 
unless ensouled things existed. 


What he means is as follows. If that which appears to sense-percep- 
tion is true, then this thing’® in all respects comes into being at that 
time.” For on their’ view sense-perceptions are not of certain 
pre-existing things; on the contrary, on their view, things perceived 
by sense have their existence in the activity of the senses.” So if 
there exists, on their view, nothing other than things perceived by 
sense, then, if sense-perception is negated, nothing could exist. But 
sense-perception would be negated, if animals are also negated; for 
it is in these that sense-perception is found. He calls animals (zéia) 
‘ensouled things’ (empsukha) [cf. 1010b31]. 

Having said that this follows for them, he next adds that while it 
is true that the attributes of the senses, that is, the objects of 
sense-perception (aisthémata) and the activities of the senses, will 
not exist if the senses are negated, it is not true that the subjects, 
with which the activities of the senses are concerned, will not exist. 
For it is an error to say that not even the subjects exist, the subjects 
from which the attributes come to be present in the senses, and it is 
impossible. For, if sense-perception is not sense-perception, i.e. ap- 
prehension, of itself, but of something else which is external, then 
that which is to cause sense-perception and the attribute in the sense 
must always be primary relative to the sense which is to apprehend 
it. And in fact, if thing moving and thing moved, thing acting and 
thing being affected, are spoken of by reference to one another, and 
if, as such, they belong together,’®’ still that which moves and acts is 
prior in nature to that which is moved and affected. But as pre-exist- 
ing sense-perception it would exist even though not perceived by 
sense, hence it is net perceived by sense.’® So the existence of beings 
does not consist in their being perceived by sense.7®9 

What he says could also be said in reply to the view of Protagoras, 
who, thinking that only things perceived by sense exist, said that 
things perceived by sense’”° were produced in some sort of relation 
of sense-perception to external things;’7! this is why Protagoras said 
that a thing is for each person such as it appears to him. If, then, 
things perceived by sense are of the same nature, i.e. if it is the same 
thing for them to be and to be perceived by sense, if, that is, their 
existence consists in their being apprehended by sense-perception, 
then it is clear that if there is no sense-perception, none of the things 
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perceived by sense will exist either. But there will be no sense-per- 
ception if there are no animals, for sense-perception resides in them. 
He has shown, then, that this [theory] is not true. For, while there 
will be no activity according to sense if there is no sense, nor will there 
be anything actually perceived by sense,’7? it does not follow from this 
that the subjects which come to be perceived by sense, and which 
cause sense-perception, will be negated. For the senses do not come 
to be [aware] of themselves, but rather of certain subjects, and 
sense-perception is not the cause of their being subjects; on the 
contrary, these things are beings in their own right, and must, as 
subjects, pre-exist, in order that sense-perception may be able to 
apprehend them. It is clear that even then?’ they will be of some 
nature,’74 even though there is not, at that time, either sense-percep- 
tion of them or appearance””® of them. Hence it is not [the case that] 
that which appears is true. 

The words ‘otherwise (allés),”"° if indeed only that which is per- 
ceived by sense exists’ [1010b30] may be equivalent to ‘especially 
(allés te) if indeed that which is perceived by sense only exists in being 
apprehended by sense-perception’. 


CHAPTER 6 
[Response to the aporiae raised by some of the opponents] 


1011a3-4 There are some who are in aporia, both among those 
who are convinced of these things and among those who merely 
utter these arguments. 


He has said that of the people who say those things in reply to which 
he now carries on his arguments, some come to hold this opinion on 
account of being in aporia concerning the sensibles, being convinced 
that beings are this way. These, he says, are curable, and need a 
reminder in the form of an argument;7”” it is in response to them that 
he has carried on his arguments up to this point, attempting to 
persuade them to change their view, and attempting to solve their 
aporiae, on account of which they have been carried away to this 
position. Others, he says, are not convinced that beings are this way, 
but speak in this way and support this verbal thesis. He says that 
some of those who support this opinion at the level of talk but are not 
convinced that beings are as we have said,’’® or some, both of those 
convinced in this way and of those not convinced but speaking at the 
level of talk, are in aporia over the following points: who is it who 
judges the truth in these matters? And whom should one follow, as 
knowing who is sound’’9 in these matters and who is not? And in 
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general, whose appearances and opinions and judgments should one 
follow? And who is the person of intelligence (phronimos)? This [he 
says] is a matter of aporia, because everyone is arguing against 
everyone else. For people all agree that they themselves are sound 
and judge soundly. Nor [they say]’® is it yet clear, by virtue of this, 
to the very person speaking, whether one must rather follow the 
appearances of those who are healthy; for if the sick are not worthy 
of belief, it is not because they are fewer in number; for they would 
still not be worthy of belief if they were more numerous [cf. 1009b2-6]. 
Besides, one must not try to define the truth by the greater or lesser 
number of those to whom it appears, since on this view artisans, 
speaking concerning what appears to them as regards their corre- 
sponding arts, would be less worthy of belief than the multitude, for 
they are less numerous than the multitude. 

He says that such aporiae (aporémata) are like being in aporia over 
whether we are now sleeping or awake. For even in this case it is not 
easy to get some piece of evidence by which to make this differentia- 
tion, if one lets go of the obvious fact and seeks some sort of argument. 
For everything that we do when awake, we also do in the course of 
sleep; in fact we even explain dreams while dreaming. He says that 
all such aporiae have the same force, and depend on the same [move]; 
they depend on seeking some sort of argument, a cause and a 
principle, for everything, on not positing any indemonstrable princi- 
ple, and on saying that nothing is reliable and obvious immediately 
and of itself. That people who say these things are not convinced by 
them is made evident by their actions; in matters of health they 
believe in7®! a physician and in his judgment, in matters of building 
they believe in a builder, and in each case they believe in the one who 
knows in preference to the one who does not know; but in regard to 
sensible things as well, they believe in the sense-perception that is 
healthy, and they believe in each particular sense with regard to its 
corresponding objects. So the aporia which they are in does not 
depend on anything else — not on any condition or supposition — but 
on seeking an argument for and a demonstration of things of which 
there is no argument or demonstration. For the principle of demon- 
stration is not demonstrable. For there are things with regard to 
which we are by nature better off than to need demonstration con- 
cerning them. These are the senses, the axioms, and the natural and 
common notions (koinai ennoiai). 

Having spoken in response to those who speak in this way because 
they are convinced, he adds ‘so then, these people could easily be 
convinced of this’ [1011a13-14]. For those who say these things 
because they believe things are this way could easily be convinced 
that there are certain indemonstrable principles, immediately famil- 
iar from one’s own consciousness (sunaisthésis) and from other obvi- 
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ous facts. For those who have come to posit that thesis because of 
being in aporia over who is the one who judges concerning truth, 
whom one should follow, could easily be persuaded to change their 
view [and to hold] that one should not seek demonstration of all things 
— for there are some things which are indemonstrable and immedi- 
ately obvious — and that there are certain principles of demonstration; 
hence, too, the necessity of following those who are knowledgeable 
concerning each thing, and of following their judgments. 


[Response to opponents who argue for the sake of argument] 


1011a15-16 But those who seek force in argument alone seek 
what is impossible; for they think they are entitled to say 
contrary things, and directly do say contrary things. 


He says these things concerning those who are not convinced that 
things are this way, and who have not come to posit this because of 
being in aporia, but for the sake of argument alone, and who do not 
think they should be persuaded to change their view — in fact they 
are not at base even convinced of what they say — on the contrary, 
they wait to be forced, i.e. to be refuted by argument. He says that 
these people are seeking what is impossible. For those who think they 
are entitled to be refuted”®? think that they should be led around into 
a contradiction, given that a refutation is a syllogism that leads to a 
contradiction [cf. An. Pr. 2.20, 66b11; SE 9, 170b1-2]; but this7®3 is 
what these people posit at the outset. For their thesis is that contrar- 
ies both belong [to things], i.e. that contradictories are both true, and 
it is this to which the one who is trying to refute has to lead the one 
being refuted around. For this is what saying opposite and contrary 
things is; but this is what they posit as true, directly and from the 
outset. Hence the inconsistency (antilogia) to which one seems to 
bring them around was their thesis from the outset, and they say that 
they are content with this. 

None the less he attempts to speak in response to them, and uses 
an argument of the following sort. He assumes, as following from the 
statement that everything that appears is true, that all beings are 
relatives (pros ti) and [shows] that the [corresponding] conditional 
proposition’®™ (sunémmenon) reciprocates.”® For if it is true, on their 
view, that if everything that appears is true, then all beings are 
relatives, then the corresponding conditional proposition,”®® with 
which this reciprocates, will also be true. He also showed this’®’ a 
little earlier, when he said that, on the view of those who say that 
everything that appears is true, all beings will be negated, if sense- 
perception is negated [1010b30-1011a2]. For that which appears is 
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appearing to someone and [so] is a relative; hence one who says that 
everything that appears is true, and who posits that only this is true, 
and who thinks that there exists nothing else besides that which 
appears, this man makes all beings relatives. For it is in their 
appearing that all beings acquire being; but this is what a relative is; 
for that which appears appears to someone. And ‘everything (pan) 
that appears is true’ [1011a18] is equivalent to ‘only (monon) what 
appears is true’; hence one who says that all things that appear are 
true makes all beings relatives. For, since the one who says that all 
things that appear are true is saying that that which does not appear 
is not true,’85 and since that which is not true is not a being either, 
only the things that appear would be beings. So, if it follows, from the 
statement that everything that appears is true, that all beings are 
relatives, then if not all things are relatives, then not everything that 
appears could be true. For the opposite of the antecedent (to he- 
goumenon) will reciprocate with and follow from the opposite of the 
consequent (to hepomenon). 

Having said, and having established by way of a constructive 
argument, the conditional proposition that if not all beings are 
relatives, then neither is everything which appears true, then, 
<since>7®9 he assumed that it followed’ that all beings are relatives, 
he makes a supporting argument”?! for this’9? and shows this is how 
things are, and at the same time further specifies the thesis of the 
eristics, correcting it, i.e. adding what it is necessary for them to say, 
if they are not to be easily turned aside from their view.793 By these 
additions” it becomes even more evident that on their view all 
beings turn out to be relatives. 

He shows, then, how those who are unwilling to be persuaded to 
change their view, and who on the contrary wait for their argument 
to be refuted, and who carry on discussion and maintain their argu- 
ment for the sake of this,”95 ought to speak.’%6 For, he says, they must 
not say without qualification that everything that appears is true. 
For they do not intend to say that that which appears to anyone 
whatever is true for anyone whatever, i.e. for any chance person,79” 
which is the interpretation, if?98 they speak in this way without 
qualification. For on this assumption all statements would be no more 
true than false, because all would opine that those who held suppo- 
sitions contrary to theirs were in error. On the contrary, they must 
add, to ‘everything that appears is true’, the qualifications ‘to the one 
to whom (héi) it appears, and when (hote) it appears, and in the way 
in which (héi)7"° it appears, and in the manner in which (hés)® it 
appears’ [1011a23-4]. If they speak apart from these qualifications, 
their argument becomes easy to refute. For, if every appearance is 
true without qualification, not [just] true to the one to whom it 
appears, then the same things would be true without qualification 
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and false without qualification, given that the opinion which negates 
someone’s opinion, and says without qualification that it is false, is 
no less true than someone’s own opinion. For contrary opinion would 
be falsified by contrary opinion, if the former is true in like manner 
as the latter (but it is, as I said),5°! because all opine that those 
holding suppositions contrary to theirs are in error. Hence, by saying 
that every appearance is true they would be saying that every 
appearance is also false at the same time,®°? and that <the same 
thing> is <in like manner> such <and not such>.8°3 They must, then, 
add ‘that which appears is true to the one to whom it appears’, not 
say without qualification that everything that appears is true. 

But even this addition is not sufficient by itself to keep their 
argument from being upset. For if they do not add ‘when it appears’, 
but posit, without [further] qualification, ‘that which appears is true 
to the one to whom it appears’, then, if the same thing at one time 
appears to be a certain kind of thing but at another time appears to 
be the contrary of this, to the same person, contraries would be true 
at the same time®* for the same person; for both contraries pertain 
to the same appearance (phantasma). The addition ‘when it appears’ 
is, then, necessary. For things which appeared to a person earlier on 
could no longer be true for the same person, when they no longer 
appear to him to be such, because later on people opine that they were 
in error earlier on, concerning things which they opined to be true at 
that time. So the same things turn out once again to be no more true 
than false. 

But if they do not also add ‘according to the same sense’ to ‘when 
it appears’, their argument would be refuted once again, in the 
following way. The same person may have, at the same time, diverse 
and contrary appearances,® at the same time concerning the same 
thing, if [for example] gall appears sweet to someone according to 
sight because of its colour, but bitter according to taste. For on this 
assumption the same things would once again be true and false for 
the same person at the same time; precisely this absurdity would 
follow unless they add the qualification ‘according to the same sense’. 
For the appearance will be true according to each sense — a point 
which he expresses by adding ‘in the way in which (héi)’ [1011a24] — 
but not true or false without qualification. 

But since the same thing can sometimes appear different and 
unlike at the same time according to the same sense — for example, 
the same thing can appear white and not white, if the person is 
healthy in one eye but sick in the other eye — there will in turn be 
need for the addition ‘in the manner in which (hés)’ [1011a24], so that 
apart from this addition the same thing will at some time be true and 
false at the same time for the same person; for that which appears to 
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a healthy sense is false to a sick sense. Hence they must also add ‘in 
the manner in which’, which signifies ‘according to the same part’. 

So, if they try to maintain their argument without making these 
additions, then, even though they think of themselves as irrefutable 
at the level of argument, they would be easy to refute, and would 
easily fall into saying things contrary to themselves.5°6 For the same 
thing would be true and false to the same person at the same time, 
would be being and non-being, one and plurality — which is absurd — 
unless these additions are made. For different things will not be true 
to the same person at the same time, but rather to different and 
distinct people,® or to the same person [at the same time] but rather 
at another time, or, if at the same time, still not according to the same 
thing.8°8 That it is necessary for them to add these qualifications, if 
they are not to be quickly refuted, if they are not to speak things 
contrary to themselves — by positing that every appearance is true, 
but agreeing that each appearance is no more true than false, which 
negates what they posit — he shows by way of the things he cites, 
which are meant to show [the need for] the qualifications <‘in the way 
in which’>® and ‘in the manner in which’. 

[i]®!9 ‘In the way in which’ (héi) and ‘in the manner in which’ (hés) 
can be said in the same cases, without each of them expressing 
something distinctive. But citation of these [qualifications], i.e. pre- 
cision of language concerning these matters, indicates their shame- 
lessness about their thesis, for example [their readiness] to say that 
it is not absurd to say that the same thing is, at the same moment, 
truly bitter and truly sweet, since it appears one way to one sense, 
another way to another sense; or to say that the same thing is at the 
same moment white and grey, if one eye is healthy while the other 
eye is sick, because it will thus be unlike things to them.8!! Or [ii]®!2 
he is showing why, at the same time, all beings turn out to be 
relatives. 


[Further responses to aporiae] 


1011a28-31 Since [the reply is easy]®!5 at least in reply to those 
who, on account of the reasons previously mentioned, assert 
that what appears is true, and who say, on account of this, that 
all things are in like manner false and true ... 514 


He is speaking of those who have come to posit this on account of 
being in aporia, those whom he called more moderate,®!5 and who he 
said need a reminder and instruction, not refutation. Missing from 
the sentence are the words ‘the reply is easy’. What is meant will be 
equivalent to ‘since the reply, at least in response to those who, on 
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account of the reasons previously mentioned, assert that what ap- 
pears is true, is easy’. For it follows, for them, that all things are in 
like manner true and false. And he adds why this is so: ‘for neither 
do the same things appear®!6 to all people’ [1011a31] (this was the 
reason why he thought that the disputants®!” should add the quali- 
fication ‘to the one to whom it appears’ [1011a23] to the statement 
‘everything that appears is true’), nor do the same things always 
appear to the same person concerning the same thing (this was the 
reason why he thought in turn that they should add the qualification 
‘when it appears’ [1011a23]), but on many occasions things appear to 
be contrary things at the same moment (this was the reason why he 
in turn thought that they should add the qualifications ‘in the way in 
which’ and ‘in the manner in which’ [1011a24}). 

To show how certain things appear to be contrary things at the 
same moment, he cites ‘for while the sense of touch says [that a thing 
is] two’ [1011433]. For from the fact that the same things do not 
appear to all people, and from the fact that things do not always 
appear the same to the same people, and from the [opponents’] belief 
that of things which in like manner appear none are any more true 
or false than the others, it follows that all appearances (phantasmata) 
turn out to be in like manner true and false, since the same things 
appear both such and not such. 

Having said this, and having shown how it follows, for those who 
say without qualification that everything that appears is true, that 
they say that all things are in like manner both false and true, for, 
he says, neither do the same things appear to all people [cf. 
1011a31]®!8 (on the contrary, things that appear true to one group of 
people appear®!9 false to another group of people), nor do the things 
always appear the same to the same person [cf. 1011a31-2] (on the 
contrary, on many occasions they appear to be the contrary things, 
even at the same time [cf. 1011a32-3)). 

[i]®2° He cites as an indication of this the case of touch and sight: 
that which sight experiences as appearing (phantazesthai) to be one, 
appears more than one to the sense of touch, according as the different 
fingers make contact with it; for, however many fingers touch the 
object, and however many times they touch it, that which they touch 
appears to be correspondingly numerous, while to sight it appears 
one. Even when something is one continuous thing, it can appear to 
touch to be many, due to the part-by-part contact of the fingers with 
the object, especially if62! one part of it is soft <and rare>,822 another 
hard and dense, one part rough, another smooth, and one touches it 
without looking, shifting one’s fingers to different points at different 
times. [ii] By the crossing of the fingers®2? he may mean the inter- 
twining of the fingers with one another.” For the fingers, entwined 
with one another, appear one to vision, but by consciousness corre- 
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sponding to the mutual contact between the fingers people would say 
that they were more than one. It is possible to show the same thing 
more evidently in the case of taste and sight, if something should 
appear to sight as honey, because of its colour, but appear as gall to 
the taste, because it has such a flavour, as he himself cited [ef. 
1011a25-7]. 

Having shown that these things follow for those who speak in this 
way, he next adds the qualifications (diorismoi) which he had men- 
tioned a little earlier [1011a23-4], saying that they must add these 
qualifications to the opinion that says that everything that appears 
is true, if they intend to escape refutation in their arguments. For if 
they add these qualifications to the thesis that appearance is true,825 
the absurdities mentioned previously no longer result. He says this 
in the words ‘but neither to the same sense and with respect to the 
same thing and in the same way and at the same time’®”6 [1011a34- 
1011b1). For if appearance is said to be true with these qualifications, 
it would no longer follow that every appearance was in like manner 
true and false. For it would be appearance with the qualifications 
mentioned which is to be shown®’ to be true. 

Having said this, he adds ‘but perhaps on account of this it is 
necessary for those [who say this] not on account of aporia, to say’ 
{1011b1-2]. What he means is that for those who posit that every 
appearance is in like manner true (because they are in aporia as to 
how one ought to tell which of the appearances are true when all in 
like manner appear), the absurd consequences are so patent as to 
persuade them to change from this opinion, but that those who say 
these things not on account of aporia but for the sake of argument 
ought on this account to add to what they say the qualifications which 
we have previously mentioned, if they are not to be easily upset. For 
it is for the sake of this®?® that they put forward this view — not 
because they suppose things are thus, for no one could suppose such 
things. 

It follows, then, he says, as we have also said earlier on [1011a21- 
3], for those who say these things, that they should not say without 
qualification that every appearance is true, but rather that it is true 
‘for this person’ [1011b3], that is, that each person’s own appearance 
is true for him. 


[Subjectivism makes all things relatives] 


For those who speak in this way it follows, as was also said earlier 
on, that they make all things relatives [1011a19-20]. For this follows 
for one who refers the substance (ousia) of beings to the opinion of the 
one opining and to the sense-perception of the one perceiving by 
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sense, and who says that that which appears to each person is true. 
But if the substance of all beings is relative, and if their existence 
(huparxis) is consequent upon the opinions of those who opine and on 
their appearances and sense-perceptions, then neither does anything 
exist for someone unless someone opines that it exists, nor will 
anything exist unless someone first opines concerning it. For for 
things whose being (einai)®”® consists in appearing and in being 
opined, their coming to pass (ginesthai)®®° also consists in being 
opined. But if coming to pass consists in being opined, then so does 
having come to pass (gegonenai). Hence for someone who does not 
opine that something is coming to pass, it does not come to pass either. 
But nothing could come to pass at all, unless it is opined as coming 
to pass; and each thing would exist so long as it was opined. For it is 
opinion and appearance that make the things that appear and that 
are opined, things which previously did not exist. 

Having brought [the argument] to this point, and having shown 
that it is necessary for them to say that all things are relatives, he 
tries to set this argument in motion, i.e. to establish the minor 
premise®?! of the argument, in order to show that not all beings are 
relatives, saying that if there exists something which has come to be, 
or which will be, without having first been opined, then not all things 
could be relatives. But if not all things are relatives, then neither is 
that which appears to each person any longer true. Having brought 
the argument to this point, he stops, on the ground that it is easy to 
show that it is not from someone’s first opining it that each thing that 
comes to be comes to pass or has come to pass; for it is obvious that 
many things come to pass, unlooked for and unexpectedly. For it is 
absurd to say that a war or a flood or an earthquake would not have 
come to pass, if someone had not first opined®®? that it would occur. 
For, if this were the case, these things would have to come to pass 
only for those who first opined them, and not come to pass for those 
who opined that they would not occur. But this is not the way things 
are. For a war does not come to pass for those who have opined that 
it will occur but not for those who have not so opined; nor does one 
stumble because of opining it,5°3 nor does one person stumble by 
another person’s opining it.54 But if some things come to pass apart 
from being opined, then it turns out that not all beings are relatives. 
But it would follow, from the fact that not all things are relatives, 
that not everything that appears is true. But it is also easy to gather 
that the being of beings does not consist in their appearing, from the 
fact that, while relatives are by nature simultaneous,®*5 the sub- 
stance and existence of things opined are not negated along with the 
one opining. 
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1011b7-9 Further, if [a thing] is one®6 then it is in reference to 
one thing or with reference to a definite thing (hérismenon); and 
if the same thing®?’ is half and equal, still it is not equal with 
reference to its double. 


Having shown that those who say that everything that appears is 
true make all things relatives, he carries on a discussion of relatives, 
and shows what an absurdity, i.e. the kind of absurdity that follows 
from this opinion. First he assumes and posits the way we speak and 
the way relatives are. For if this is not the way all beings are, then it 
would be shown that they are not [all] relatives. Of relatives, then, 
each is said with reference to one thing, or, even if the same thing is 
said with reference to several things, it is definite in respect of each 
of the things with reference to which it is said, and it is not a matter 
of chance, for each of the relatives is said in reference to something 
definite. And in fact, ifsomething has several relations (skheseis), and 
on account of this is said with reference to several things, still in 
respect of each relation it is said with reference to something that is 
definite either in species (eidos) or in genus (genos). So if the same 
thing is equal and double and half, it will be said with reference to 
several things, namely equal, half, and double, but in respect to each 
one [it is said] with reference to [something] definite. For equal is not 
said with reference to anything other than the equal, double is not 
said with reference to anything other than half, and half is not said 
with reference to anything other than double. But neither is the 
visible said with reference to anything other than sight. Hence, even 
if the same thing is said with reference to several things, still in each 
case it is always said with reference to something definite. 

Having said that the relative is said either with reference to one 
thing, or, if with reference to several things, still with reference to 
something which is definite and one in respect to each relation, he 
later®35 adds the absurdity that is agreed to follow from the [oppo- 
nents] opinion, from [the fact that]®° each [relative] is said with 
reference to one thing, in respect to each relation; but first [1011b9- 
12] he shows another absurdity that follows from their opinion. For, 
since that which opines and that which is opined are said with 
reference to one another, if the being (einai) of each being consists in 
its being opined, [then] since to opine and to be opined are distinct 
(for they are relatives and opposed to one another), if that which is 
opined is human, and if it is the same thing for it to be opined and to 
be human (given that its being consists in its being opined), then that 
which opines will not be human; for it is distinct from that which is 
opined. 

Now according to the view of those who do not say that all beings 
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are relatives, but who on the contrary admit some substance as 
subject and make relatives accidents of it, the solution of the point of 
aporia raised earlier [1011b9-12] is ready to hand and easy. They 
would admit that that which opines, insofar as it opines, is distinct 
from that which is opined, insofar as it is opined; for to opine is 
distinct from to be opined. Nothing, however, prevents each thing, 
whatever it is, among things opining or things opined, that has either 
opining or being opined as an accident,84° from being these same 
things.®! For it is not the human as such, as human, that is relative, 
but rather the human insofar as he is opining or being opined; and 
on this assumption at least, nothing prevents someone even from 
opining himself; for the same human, as substance, has several 
accidents at the same time. Hence he will not be prevented at all from 
opining in one respect, being opined in another respect; for he is one 
thing in one respect, another in another respect, but the same in 
respect of the subject, whatever it is, which has these accidents. 

But it is not possible for those who make all things relatives to say 
this; for on their view there is not any substance of which being 
opined, which is a relative, is an accident; on the contrary, the being 
of each being consists in its being opined. If, then, whenever a human 
is opined, he then exists, and if it is the same thing for him to be 
human and to be opined — for it is because the human is opined to 
exist that he exists, and his being even as being opined*? consists in 
his being opined — [then] as to be opined is distinct from to opine, and 
it is not possible for something, insofar as it is opined, to opine at the 
same time, so too that which is opined [i.e. that which exists]®? is 
distinct from that which opines (for to be opined and to exist were the 
same thing), and so the human will be distinct from that which 
opines, whenever that which is opined is human. And this®4 is not 
accidental, since to be a human is not distinct from being opined.®45 
So, insofar as this®6 is his being something,®4" in this respect it is 
distinct from him. Therefore that which opines will not, at the time 
it opines a human being, be a human being. For the relationship 
(logos)*48 in the case of that which opines and that which is opined is 
not the same as in the case of the equal, where both things have the 
same relationship insofar as they are equal. For that which opines 
and that which is opined are not among beings which are relative in 
this way; for, if this were the case, then everything that opines would 
be, in turn, the same as that which is opined, as equal is equal to the 
equal, and like is like like. 

But to opine and to be opined are not among relatives on the model 
of equality,549 but rather among relatives on the model of judging and 
being judged. The perfect®®° among these are the sciences and the 
senses, in all of which the things that judge are distinct from the 
things that are judged; for each of them, insofar as it is such, is 
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different, and their relationships are different. This is why, in the 
case of equals, if one thing is equal [to another], the other is also equal 
and has the same relationship; but this is not true in the case of a 
sense and an object of sense. Nor is it true in the case of the double 
either: for if, of two things said with reference to each other, one is 
double [the other], the other is not its double too; it is half of the 
former,®5! not double; and further, the relationships of double and 
half are different. Thus, then, in the case of that which opines as well: 
ifone thing is opining, the other will not be opining, but rather opined, 
and will be distinct from the former in formula (Jogos). Hence, if that 
which is opined has, insofar as it is opined, the formula of human, 
then that which opines, not having the formula of human, could not 
be human. 

This argument can also be connected with the [fact] that relatives 
are said one thing with reference to one thing, i.e. with reference to 
a definite thing [cf. 1011b7-8]. For, if each of the relatives is said with 
reference to one thing, then to opine would also be said with reference 
to one thing, to be opined. Hence, if the being of each being is the same 
as its being opined, then, just as that which opines is said with 
reference to that which is opined, so [that which opines] will also be 
said with reference to this thing, the thing which is being opined, 
given that its being (einai) and [its being] that which is opined (¢o 
doxazomenon) are the same. But that which is opined (to doxa- 
zomenon) is the same as to be opined (to doxazesthai), and in turn to 
opine (to doxazein) is the same as that which opines (to doxazon).®52 
Thus it will be one thing with reference to one thing. But if so, then 
as to opine is different from to be opined, so that which opines will be 
different from that which is opined, and vice versa. Hence, if that 
which is opined is a human, that which opines will not be a human. 
And thus, with regard to each thing opined, that which opines®° will 
be something different: different from a human, whenever it opines 
a human, different from a dog, whenever it opines a dog. 


1011b11-128*4 But if[what is opined] will be in each case®5 with 
reference to that which opines, then that which opines will be 
with reference to things infinite in form. 


It was posited that relatives are either said with reference to one 
thing, or, if the same relative is said with reference to several things, 
it is said with reference to a definite number of things [cf. 1011b8].°°6 
But this is what those who say all things are relatives negate. For 
that which opines will be with reference to an infinite number of 
things,®5” while being one and the same. For, if [i]*® there is not some 
subject nature, of which being opined is an accident, a nature which 
is diverse in respect of substance (ousia), i.e. in respect of form (eidos) 
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(for the form of horse is one form, that of dog is another, and the forms 
of other things that are objects of opinion are alike®®®), but which is 
one and the same and has, as an accident, its being an object of 
opinion, its potentiality for being opined; if on the contrary [ii], the 
being of each thing consists in its being opined, and its coming-to-be 
and its substance also consist in this, i.e. the essence (ti én einai) of 
a horse is nothing other than to be opined (for it is in this that its 
being consists), and likewise for all other beings (for there is no 
difference between calling something a dog and calling it an object of 
opinion); and if [iii] beings are infinitely many with regard to form, 
[then] the objects of opinion, the things opined, will be, insofar as they 
are objects of opinion, infinitely many with regard to form. Hence, 
then, if the things that are opined are said with reference to the things 
that opine, then that which opines will be said with reference to 
things infinitely many in form, given that the things opined by the 
same person, and whose being consists in their being opined, are 
infinitely many with regard to form. But this® is absurd. 

Astrong argument to negate the thesis that all things are relatives 
is the argument that shows that [on this view] things neither are nor 
will be unless someone has first opined them [cf. 1011b4-6], and the 
corresponding®®! argument, which says that all the things that any- 
one opines either are or will be. For many of the things that come to 
pass come to pass without having first been opined, and are termed 
unforeseen; and many things which have been opined over and over 
do not come to pass, e.g. the discovery of treasures, victories and 
defeats in wars and contests, and myriad other things. 

And further, there is the argument which says that if the being 
(einai) of each thing consists in its being opined, then, if there is no 
one who has opined, nothing will exist. Hence, if [the genus] animal 
is negated, nothing else could exist, and when the one opining 
perishes, the existence (huparxis) of these things which he was 
opining will perish along with him, as we have already said.°62 But 
even if he continued to exist, but were no longer opined [to be] the 
same thing,*®® he could not be [the same thing] at that time. 

Further, one who opines, when he opines, will not be existent (672), 
unless he is opined by someone [else]; and thus it will happen to him 
both not to exist and at the same time to opine. 

Further, in the change of opinions there will also be an accompa- 
nying change in objects; but the one opining will not know that his 
opinion concerning them is shifting, unless someone should opine him 
as [so] opining.5& 

Further, if one person opines that [someone] is, while another 
opines that he is not, he would exist and not exist at the same time. 
But also, if they opine [the same person] to be many things, he will 
be many things. And if some people should opine that a thing which 
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is one in number is in diverse places at the same time, then the same 
thing will be in diverse places at the same time. And if they <opine> 
things to be different (for example, if some opine that things are at 
rest, others that they are in motion), the same things would even be 
<different> at the same time. And one could discover myriad 
absurdities that follow from this opinion.5® 


[General conclusion to the discussion of non-contradiction] 


1011b13-14 So, then, that the opinion that opposed expressions 
are not true at the same time is the most certain opinion of 
all... 


This is what he proposed to show, that the most familiar and most 
obvious axiom is that contradictories®®’ are not both true. And he has 
shown this by way of numerous arguments. And it has been said, 
what absurdities follow for those who assert this, and what it was 
that moved those who suppose and posit this: the fact that they saw 
contraries coming to be from the same thing, and the fact that the 
same things do not appear to all [observers], concerning things that 
seem to be the same. 


1011b15-17 But since it is impossible for contradictories to be 
true of the same thing ... 


Having shown that it is the most obvious axiom, that contradictories 
cannot be true at the same time, he says that it follows from this that 
neither can contraries belong to the same thing at the same time; and 
he shows how this follows. ‘For of contraries, one is no less a privation’ 
[1011b18-19], that is, one of the contraries is no less a privation than 
it is a contrary. He has made particular use of this argument in On 
Coming-to-Be and Perishing.5® The ‘not less’ (oukh hétton) may also 
signify that one contrary is no less a privation than the other. For he 
said in that work that the inferior member in the table of contraries 
was a privation, on the assumption that the superior member in the 
proper sense is form. On this view black is a privation of white, and 
base a privation of noble, and bitter a privation of sweet. By that very 
fact,®6? however, each is a privation of the other, and in this way 
contraries differ from privations in the proper sense, in that [in the 
case of privation in the proper sense] only one of the two is the 
privation of the other, while in the case of contraries each is the 
privation of the other. 

Assuming that one of the contraries is the privation of the other, 
he then adds ‘privation of substance’ (owsias de sterésis) [1011b19], 
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saying [i]§”° the equivalent of ‘privation is [privation] of substance’ 
(hé de sterésis ousias) that is, of something that is and is definite. 
Explaining this, he adds ‘privation®”! is a negation from (apo) some 
definite genus’ [1011b19-20]. Understood in this way the statement 
turns out to preserve continuity with what has already been said. He 
expresses in what respect privative negation differs from simple 
negation, by adding ‘from some definite genus’ [1011b19-20]; and this 
was what the words ‘privation of substance’ [1011b19] signified. Or 
[ii] ‘privation of substance’ is equivalent to ‘privation is a privation of 
substance’, i.e. of some kind of being, for it is as some kind of being 
that that which has undergone privation has undergone privation of 
something. For it is not as in the case of [simple] negation, which is 
true both of some things which are of such a nature as to have [the 
affirmative predicate]§”? but do not have it, and of things which are 
not of such a nature at all (for example, ‘does not see’ is true both of 
a blind man and of a wall, which is not at all receptive of sight; for 
the negation is true of an indefinite number of things). But blindness 
is not this way: for it873 is only true in the case of things that have 
been deprived of sight, and likewise its contrary®” as well, given that 
the same nature is receptive of contraries. This, he says, is the way 
in which privation differs from negation, that negation is predicated 
both of things that are and of things that are not [receptive of such 
and such], while privation is predicated of some subject nature, which 
is receptive of the form, i.e. the state [in question]. At the same time 
he presents both what privation is and what it means, saying ‘for 
[privation] is a negation from some definite [genus]’ [1011b19-20]. 
This is what he already said at the outset concerning privation [cf. 
Metaph. 4.2, 1004a10-16]. 

If, then, one contrary is the privation of the other, and if privation 
is a kind of negation, then no negation is true along with its opposed 
expression, nor could things contrary to one another both belong [to 
a given thing]. For the argument is as follows. Each of the contraries 
is the privation of the other contrary. Privation is a negation of that 
of which it is the privation. So each of the contraries is a negation of 
that of which it is the contrary. But if a negation is not true along 
with the [corresponding] affirmation, then neither could contraries 
both be true. But if it is not possible for contraries to be truly 
predicated of the same thing at the same time (let the qualifications 
supposed in the case of contraries be taken as added [cf. Metaph. 4.3, 
1005b20-2; Int. 6, 17a35-7]), then they could not belong [to a given 
thing] together with one another, unless [i] both belonged in a 
qualified way (péi), or [ii] one belonged in a qualified way, the other 
without qualification. [i] Both in a qualified way, if something had 
the contraries, one in respect of one part of itself, the other in respect 
of another part of itself. [ii] One in a qualified way, the other without 
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qualification, as he said in the Ethics [cf. EN 3.1, 1110a8-11], the 
jettisoning of cargo at sea is, examined without qualification and by 
itself, involuntary, but at the time that it is done it is voluntary; and 
the Ethiopian is, when looked at without qualification and as a whole, 
black, but is white in a qualified way, in respect of his teeth [cf. SE 
5, 167a9-12); and ‘T am lying’ is false, taken without qualification, but 
is true in a qualified way, as has been shown in other works [cf. SE 
25, 180b2-7]. 


CHAPTER 7 


[Arguments against anything intermediate between truth and 
falsity] 


1011b23-4 But on the other hand, it is impossible for there to 
be anything intermediate between contradictories. 


Having shown that it is not possible for contraries to belong at the 
same time, he next shows, by way of several arguments, that there 
is nothing intermediate between contradictories (metaxu tés anti- 
Phaseés). And by way of this it could also be established by an 
additional argument that contradictories are not both false at the 
same time. From this it would follow that in every case truth and 
falsity divide a contradiction. For if, as has been shown, contradicto- 
ries are neither true at the same time nor false at the same time 
[Metaph. 4.4] (for this®”> could be said to be an intermediate between 
contradictories), it remains that in every case one part of the contra- 
diction is true while the other part is a falsehood. 

He shows, then, that there is nothing intermediate between con- 
tradictories. One must assume one contradiction; but this would be 
the case if one thing were both affirmed and negated of one thing. For 
if one thing were not affirmed and negated of one thing, the contra- 
diction would not be one and the same; on the contrary, there would 
be several affirmations and negations. (These matters have been 
discussed more extensively in On Interpretation [Int. 7, 17b37-18a7] 
and in On Affirmation.8"®) This is why he added ‘one thing of one 
thing’ [1011b24]. 

But in order to show that there is nothing intermediate between 
contradictories, he uses as his first argument the following. He 
defines what truth (¢o aléthes) is and what falsehood (to pseudos) is, 
and assumes that to say that what is the case®”’ is the case and that 
what is not the case is not the case is truth, while to say that what is 
the case is not the case, or that what is not the case is the case, is 
falsehood. Some of these statements are affirmations, others nega- 
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tions. It is clear, then, that one who says that this intermediate is the 
case or is not the case, would, if it is anything at all (in the words 
‘hence even one who says this®”® is the case or that it is not’ [1011b28] 
he is speaking about the intermediate), be speaking truly or speaking 
falsely.879 For everyone who makes a statement about something, i.e. 
says that it is the case or that it is not the case, either speaks truly 
or speaks falsely. But this is impossible in this case.5® For it was 
those who said that what is the case is the case, or that what is not 
the case is not the case, i.e. those who uttered an affirmation or a 
negation, who were speaking truly; but that which is intermediate 
between contradictories is neither of these.6S! What he means is as 
follows, that while those who say that what is the case and what is 
not the case are the case or not the case speak truly or speak falsely, 
as was defined [1011b26-7], one who says that the intermediate 
between contradictories is or is not the case says neither that what 
is the case is the case, nor that it is not the case, nor that what is not 
the case [is the case, nor that it is not the case],°®? because that which 
is intermediate between that which is the case and that which is not 
the case neither is the case nor is not the case; hence one who 
predicated being the case or not being the case of it could not be 
speaking either truly or falsely. Likewise, even if he does not predi- 
cate being the case or not being the case of it,®83 but rather something 
else; for even if he predicates something else of the thing he will not 
be speaking truly or speaking falsely, because the thing must either 
be the case or not be the case, if the one who predicates something of 
it is to speak truly or to speak falsely. But that which is intermediate 
between being the case and not being the case, i.e. between contradic- 
tories, neither is the case nor is not the case. 


1011b29-31 Further, either the intermediate between con- 
tradictories®™ is as grey is intermediate between black and 
white ... 


The argument is as follows. One who says that there is something 
intermediate between contradictories will mean either [i]®® that 
there is something intermediate in the way that grey, or some other 
intermediate colour, is intermediate between white and black, which 
are opposites and contraries, and in general that the intermediate 
lies between opposites, or [ii] as it is customary to say that that which 
is neither one of certain chance things is intermediate between them 
(as in the case of horse and human being, if one were to call that which 
is neither human being nor horse intermediate). But [ii]®®* if one were 
to say in the latter way that there was something intermediate 
between contradictories, as it is the custom to call that which is 
neither of two chance things intermediate between them, this would 
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not be an intermediate in the proper sense. For it is not possible for 
change (metabolé) to the extremes to take place from an intermediate 
said in this way; but change always takes place from intermediates 
to the extremes between which they are intermediates. But the 
extremes between which there is such an intermediate®®’ could 
neither be opposite to one another, nor could they change into one 
another, if they are chance things. For one chance thing does not 
change into another chance thing; it is always observed that change 
takes place in a way that corresponds to a contradiction, e.g. change 
takes place from good to not-good, and from not-good to good, and 
likewise in other cases. If, then, all change is to opposites or to 
intermediates, then, if the intermediate is assumed to be of such a 
kind, there will not be change either to the intermediate or from the 
intermediate; nor could things which have an intermediate of such a 
kind even determine one another,*® nor could they be opposites to 
one another, nor could they make up a contradiction, nor could that 
which is assumed as intermediate between them be an intermediate. 
‘For [a thing] changes from not-good to good, or from this to not-good, 
but in fact it always appears [to change]’ [1011b32-4].®°9 If, he says, 
the intermediate between contradictories is of such a kind, i.e. is 
intermediate between them in the way that intermediates are as- 
sumed between certain chance things, insofar as they are not the 
same as either of them, then change could not take place into them,® 
either from the affirmation or from the negation. For change is of good 
to not-good, and, whenever it changes in this direction, the change is 
of not-good to good. But on the other hand, it always appears, in cases 
where there is an intermediate, that the change is of each of the 
extremes, the opposites, into this intermediate. 

So it remains [i] that if there is an intermediate between them, [it 
is intermediate] as grey, which is intermediate in the proper sense, 
is [intermediate] between white and black. This is why he spoke thus: 
‘but if there is an intermediate’ [1011b35], that is, but if there is 
something intermediate between them in the proper sense, and the 
contradiction is such that [the contradictories] are opposed and have 
some intermediate between them — this is what the expression ‘and 
the contradiction thus’ [1011b35-1012a1]®"! (the ‘is’ (ekhei) is lacking 
to the phrase) signifies; or ‘and the contradiction thus’ [signifies as 
follows], that is, such is the being of the contradiction — then it will 
occur, he says, that coming-to-be (genesis), i.e. change (metabolé), into 
white will take place from not-non-white,®%? not from non-white; this, 
because change proceeds to extremes by way of intermediates. That, 
then, which changes from the intermediate between white and non- 
white into white, would change from not-non-white into white, and 
something would come to be white from not-non-white. For the 
negation of each of the two extremes is true of the intermediate, e.g. 
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grey is neither white nor black. If, then, there is something interme- 
diate between white and non-white, ‘not-non-white’ will be true of it. 
For ‘non-white’ was the negation and the opposite [of white], so that 
the change from this into white would take place from not-non-white. 
For it is from intermediates of this kind that change to extremes takes 
place. 

But on the other hand, the not-non-white®? is white. But nothing 
changes into what it is, e.g. the change to white takes place from 
non-white, not from not-non-white. So there will not be anything 
intermediate between contradictories. 


1012a2-3 Further, thought either affirms or negates every 
object of thought o: object of mind. 


Taking the whole sense together, the argument is as follows. If 
thought (dianoia) can make a statement®™ about everything that in 
any way whatever is, whether as an object of mind (noéton) or as an 
object of thought (dianoéton), and if it speaks truly or falsely when it 
affirms or negates — for speaking truly or falsely is a matter of 
affirming or negating, as has been shown from the definition of true 
and false [1011b26-7] — then that concerning which it is impossible 
for thought to make a statement, or to speak truly or falsely, by 
affirming or negating, could not be anything at all. But concerning 
what is said to be intermediate between contradictories, it is not 
possible for thought to make a statement, or to speak truly or falsely, 
because it is not possible for it to affirm or to negate.®5 Hence there 
could not be anything intermediate between contradictories. Aris- 
totle has, however, stated his argument in an abbreviated form. He 
did not even state the whole conditional proposition, ‘if thought, in 
making a statement, either affirms or negates every object of mind 
or of thought, then there is nothing intermediate between contradic- 
tories’. On the contrary, he only posited the antecedent and a con- 
structive argument for the whole conditional proposition, using the 
definition of speaking truly and speaking falsely, which he had given 
shortly before [1011b26-7]. By ‘thought affirms and negates every 
object of thought or object of mind’ [1012a2-3], he would mean that 
thought either affirms or negates every object concerning which it 
makes a statement; for everything that it says, making a statement, 
either affirming or negating, it either speaks truly or speaks falsely, 
as is clear from the definition of speaking truly and speaking falsely. 

He says ‘object of thought (dianoéton) or®*6 object of mind (noéton)’ 
[1012a2], either [i] using the terms indifferently,®% or [ii] meaning 
by ‘object of thought’ a matter of action, or [iii] meaning [by ‘object of 
thought’] that which thought goes through step by step, either rea- 
soning from several premises to a conclusion, or assuming [premises] 
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by way of induction, and meaning by ‘object of mind’ the object of 
contemplation or the simple thought (haploun noéma); for concerning 
both®’ there is assent (sunkatathesis), affirmation or negation. His 
statement is quite concise and abbreviated, for, as I said, he only 
posited the antecedent of the argument. 


1012a5-6 Further, there must be [intermediates] distinct from 
all contradictions, unless it is said for the sake of argument. 


This argument too has been stated briefly, but its sense is as follows. 
Given that there is something intermediate between contradictories, 
there will not be an intermediate between these two contradictories 
concerned with this particular thing but not between those two 
contradictories; on the contrary, there will be an intermediate be- 
tween every two contradictories — unless this®® is said for the sake 
of argument, not as actually being the case.9 Hence, since to speak 
truly and not to speak truly [together] comprise a contradiction, there 
will be something intermediate between these. But on the other hand, 
in the case of an intermediate, the negation of the extremes is true. 
So there will be some proposition intermediate between the true 
proposition that says ‘Dion is walking’ and the false proposition that 
says ‘Dion is not walking’, a proposition which will be neither true 
nor not true; but this is absurd. 


1012a7-8! And it will be distinct from? being the case (to on) 
and from not being the case (to mé on). 


This argument too has been stated briefly, but what he means is as 
follows. If there is something intermediate between contradictories, 
then there will be something intermediate between being the case 
and not being the case. In the case of this thing, as he said a little 
earlier [cf. 1011b23-9], there will be some thing such that the one who 
says that it is the case speaks truly, if he affirms, and the one who 
says that it is not the case speaks falsely, if he negates;9 but this? 
is impossible, because this intermediate is neither being the case nor 
not being the case, but truth and falsity are defined by the affirma- 
tions and negations of these. 

It is concerning this intermediate between being the case and not 
being the case, then, that he now says that if there is something 
intermediate between being the case and not being the case, there 
will be a kind of change intermediate between coming-to-be and 
perishing. For, if coming to be is a change from not being into being,9 
while perishing is a change from beinginto not being, the change from 
one of the extremes into the intermediate, or from the intermediate 
into one of the extremes, will not be coming-to-be or perishing, though 
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it will be a change at the level of substance.9 For it will not be a 
change into being or into non-being, nor from being nor from non-be- 
ing; but it was with these that coming-to-be and perishing were 
involved; for motions at the level of place, of quality, of quantity, are 
neither changes at the level of substance, nor are they intermediate 
between coming-to-be and perishing; for that which is intermediate 
between things in the proper sense is such that from it change takes 
place to each of the extremes; but this does not take place in the case 
of any of these.%7 

One must fill out in thought the expression ‘there will be some kind 
of change distinct from coming-to-be and perishing’ [1012a8-9] with 
the addition ‘at the level of substance’ or ‘intermediate between 
coming-to-be and perishing’. 


1012a9-10 Further, in genera in which negation introduces the 
contrary, in these too [there will be an intermediate]. 


What he means is as follows. If there is something intermediate 
between contradictories, then even in genera and in subjects for 
which the negation signifies nothing other than the positing of the 
contrary,*6 there will be something intermediate between contradic- 
tories in these as well. But negation posits the contrary in the case of 
unmediated contraries, whenever it is predicated of that which is of 
such a nature as to receive it. For example, it is necessary for the 
animal which is not sick to be healthy, and for the animal which is 
not sleeping to be awake, and for the number which is not even to be 
odd. So if there is something intermediate even in these cases, there 
will be some animal which is neither healthy nor not healthy, 
which? is equivalent to ‘is not sick’, and some number which is 
neither even nor odd, which?! is equivalent to ‘not even’. And in fact, 
in the case of the intermediate, the negations of the extremes are true. 
But this is impossible, as is clear from the definition;?!! for whatever 
number we assume and pick for examination, it is even or odd. For 
every number is even or odd, i.e. a number which is either even or 
odd. 


1012a12-13 Further, [the process] will go on to infinity, and 
beings will not be only half again as many, but more numerous. 


The argument is this: if there is something intermediate between 
contradictories, then beings will be not only half again as many — as 
it seems [that they will be], since the intermediate is added to the 
affirmation and the negation as a third thing — but also [the process] 
would also go on to infinity. For beings will be half again as many, 
because, besides that which is signified and expressed by the affirma- 
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tion and that which is signified and expressed by the negation, there 
is the intermediate as a third thing, of which neither the affirmation 
nor the negation is true.9!2 For, as, if there were something interme- 
diate between being healthy and being sick, there would be not only 
two things, being healthy and being sick, but also the intermediate 
as a third thing — and three is half again as many as two, for it has 
the whole of two plus half of two — so, if there is also something 
intermediate between affirmation and negation, the things signified 
by a declarative statement (apophantikos logos)®!3 would turn out to 
be half again as many, for they would be not two but three. 

He says that beings will be not only half again as many, as it 
appears [that they will be], but also that the increase and addition to 
beings, on account of this intermediate nature, would even go on to 
infinity. For, if there is to be some intermediate nature, signified by 
the negation of each of the two, of the affirmation and of the negation, 
it is clear that it will be possible to affirm <and to negate>®!4 it — given 
that it is possible to affirm and to negate concerning all things, as has 
been shown in On Interpretation [Int. 6]. But if it is possible to affirm 
and to negate it, then there will be in turn something intermediate 
between these, something intermediate between the affirmation of 
this intermediate and the negation of it, [a second intermediate] of 
which the negation of both the affirmation and the negation [of the 
initial intermediate] is true — given that there is an intermediate 
between every two contradictories — an intermediate which will, it is 
clear, itself be some nature, given that in its case the negation of each 
of these®!5 is true. But if there is some such thing, then in the case of 
this intermediate there will be in turn an affirmation and a negation 
and something else intermediate, [a third intermediate] of which the 
negation of each of these®!6 will be true; and this will go on to infinity. 

The phrase ‘for it will be possible in turn to negate this in regard 
to the positive expression (phasis) and the negation (apophasis)’ 
[1012a13-14] is equivalent to ‘for there will in turn be found some- 
thing of which it will be possible to negate both the statement and 
the negation — the statement and the negation in the case of the 
intermediate between the initial contradictories’.. This would be 
equivalent to ‘for there will in turn be something intermediate be- 
tween the contradictories said in the case of the intermediate’. For it 
is clear that there will be in turn something intermediate between 
these contradictories, and in the case of this intermediate there will 
also be in turn another pair of contradictories in like manner, and 
this pair of contradictories will have in turn something else as 
intermediate, and in the case of this something there will be affirma- 
tion and negation, and the intermediate between these will introduce 
another nature. For that which is signified by the negation of both 
[affirmation and negation] is different from that which is signified by 
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the affirmation or by the negation.°!” This is what ‘for its substance 
is a different substance from it’!§ [1012a14-15] signifies. And this 
goes on to infinity. 


1012a15-16 Further, whenever [someone] asks whether [a 
thing] is white ... 


The sense of what is said is as follows. If, in reply to one who asks, 
concerning something, whether it is the case®!9 or is not, the one 
answering answers that it is the case or that it is not the case, and 
the one who says that it is the case affirms — and the one who denies, 
i.e. who says that it is not the case, negates — nothing other than its 
being the case, then there could be nothing intermediate between 
contradictories. For, if there are only two answers concerning each 
thing, and one of the two answers is the affirmation and the other is 
the negation, and if nothing else is signified by the answers®° except 
being the case, by the affirmation, and not being the case, by the 
negation, then there could not be anything intermediate between 
contradictories. For, if there were, then either there would have to be 
some other third answer, besides <the ‘yes’ of affirmation and>2! the 
‘no’ of denial (arnétikon), for one who does not assert <or negate>922 
that the thing with which the question is concerned is the case, but 
who posits the intermediate; or the ‘no’ of denial would have not only 
to negate the thing with which the question is concerned, but also to 
express some other one thing.9?3 But if there is no other answer 
[besides yes and no], and if the ‘no’ of negation does not express 
anything other than the negation (anairesis) of that with which the 
question is concerned (but this is what negation (apophasis) is), then 
there could not be anything intermediate between contradictories. 
For, if there were something intermediate, there would also be some 
answer corresponding to it. 

He has, however, used this argument in a rather abbreviated form. 
For if, when someone asks concerning something, whether it is white, 
the one who denies that it is [white], i.e. says that it is not [white], is 
negating nothing other than its being white, which is equivalent to 
its not being white,94 and if this is a negation, then there could not 
be anything intermediate between contradictories. For one had to 
answer either ‘yes’ or ‘no’, and of these the one, [which signifies] to be 
the case, is an affirmation, while the other, [which signifies] not to be 
the case, is a negation. For there would be something intermediate 
between contradictories in this case, if the answer ‘no’ were able to 
signify not only the negation of that with which the question was 
concerned, but also something else, namely an intermediate.975 
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[Why some people assert an intermediate between truth and 
falsity] 


1012a17 This opinion has come to some people ... 


He tells the reason why those who hold the opinion that there is 
something intermediate between contradictories have come to hold 
it. He says that it is the same reason as in the case of the other 
paradoxical things which some people posit. Some, he says, posit that 
this is how things are, because they cannot solve a certain eristic and 
sophistical argument which is posed about some thing, and they give 
in to it, just as some people, earlier on, have given in to certain other 
arguments and posited paradoxical and absurd theses.9?6 At the same 
time he points out to us, by way of these considerations, the useful- 
ness for philosophy of sophistical refutations — given that it happens 
to some people that on account of their ignorance of those refutations 
they accept absurd theses. At any rate those arguments which were 
posed by Zeno concerning motion [Phys. 6.9] disturb many people who 
are unable to detect the error in his assumptions, and cause them to 
be in aporia about whether there is no motion, a fact that is so obvious 
in all cases. He also mentioned, in the first book of the Physics [Phys. 
1.3, 187a1-5] certain people who gave in to arguments: the argument 
which tries to show, by dichotomy, that nothing is one, and the 
argument that there is nothing distinct from being; [he says] that 
some of them suppose that there are certain indivisible magnitudes, 
while others suppose that there is also non-being. This is just the kind 
of thing that those who posit that there is something intermediate 
between contradictories have suffered: not being able to solve the 
arguments posed concerning these things, sophistical as they are, to 
the effect that this is how things are, they have agreed with them.®27 

But there is the aporia, on account of which some have posited that 
there is some intermediate between contradictories, the aporia that 
says that nothing comes to be from non-being, but that [we] see 
contraries coming to be from the same thing, and for this reason says 
that the contraries are present in that thing and mixed together as 
beings in actuality, and that the thing that results from the mixture 
of certain components is not the same without qualification as any of 
the components out of which it is mixed, but is rather intermediate 
between them, like mixed wine,92® which is not exactly water or 
not-water. Anaxagoras went along with this argument [cf. Phys. 1.4, 
187a26-187b1; Metaph. 1.8, 989a30-989b21]. But it is clear that this 
argument is erroneous”? and sophistical. For, first, its hypothesis is 
false, that that from which certain things, opposite to one another, 
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come to be, must itself be produced by a mixture of opposites. 
Secondly, because that [premise] too is a falsehood, that in the case 
of a thing produced by mixture, neither member of the contradiction, 
neither the affirmation nor the negation, is true. For while it is true 
that it is neither of the things by mixture of which it was produced 
(for example, honey water is neither honey nor water), none the less, 
in this case, the negations of both are true (for honey water is neither 
honey nor water). 

Sophistical too is the argument which assumes [i] that ‘neither is 
the case nor is not the case’ is not the same as either — neither the 
same as ‘is the case’ nor the same as ‘is not the case’ — and [ii] that 
that which is neither of two things is intermediate between the two 
things neither of which it is. Hence, if ‘a certain thing is the case’ 
and ‘the same thing is not the case’ are a contradiction, there would 
be something intermediate between contradictories; for every contra- 
diction is in the form of ‘is the case and is not the case’.9?! For if the 
expression ‘neither is the case nor is not the case’ could be predicated 
of and be true of something, this would perhaps show that there was 
something intermediate between contradictories. But if there is no 
such thing, then it could not be true that there is something interme- 
diate between contradictories, if there is nothing in the case of which 
the negation of both [affirmation and negation] is true.92 

And even if there is something which is neither of two things, it is 
not true in every case®3 that it is intermediate between them. For 
example, a wall is neither a negation nor an affirmation, but it is not, 
for this reason, intermediate between affirmation and negation. For 
that which is intermediate between certain things is such that change 
takes place not only from the extremes into one another, but also 
change from the extremes into the intermediate, and in turn from the 
intermediate into each of the extremes. So nothing changes from 
being to neither-being-nor-not-being,® nor, likewise, does anything 
change from not-being to neither-being-nor-not-being, and neither 
does anything change from neither-being-nor-not-being, which is 
intermediate between these; for there is nothing at all in [the class 
of] neither-being-nor-not-being. 

So, then, some declared themselves in this way for this reason, 
while others did so because they sought demonstrations of all things: 
because there is no demonstration of these things (because it is 
obvious that they are principles), these people suppose that the 
opposites of these are true at the same time, and they attempt to put 
forward [arguments] for it, not because they are convinced that things 
are this way, as he [showed when he] refuted them most of all in the 
case of actions [Metaph. 4.4, 1008b10-24], but attempting to defend 
their thesis. 
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[Reply to these arguments] 


1012a21-2 The starting point in reply to all these people is from 
definition. 


[i]®3° He says that the starting point for showing, both in reply to those 
who posit that there is something intermediate between contradicto- 
ries because they give in to the sophisms posed to the effect that 
things are this way, and in reply to those who demand demonstra- 
tions of all things, and who say these things for this reason, assuming 
that it cannot be demonstrated that there is nothing intermediate 
between contradictories or that contradictories are not both false — 
in reply to all these people, then, he says that the starting point is 
that which comes from definitions, and he gives the same argument 
(logos) as he made at the outset of his counter-argument in reply to 
those who say that contradictories are true at the same time [Metaph. 
4.4, 1006a11-1007a20): if they admit that names signify something — 
something which it is necessary for them to grant, if they are to 
engage in discussion (logos) at all — then they must assume the 
formula (Jogos) of that which is signified by the names ‘true’ and ‘false’ 
which they use. These formulae would be definitions, one of ‘true’ and 
the other of ‘false’, of which too®?’ they agree that there is definition, 
by granting that they signify something by the things they say. If, 
then, ‘truth’ (to aléthes) signifies saying that what is the case is the 
case and that what is not the case is not the case, and ‘falsity’ 
(pseudos) signifies saying either that what is the case is not the case 
or that what is not the case is the case, and if besides these there is 
no other truth or falsity, and if some of these are affirmations while 
others are negations, then there could be no truth or falsity besides 
affirmation and negation. But if there is no truth besides these, there 
could not be anything intermediate between them; for that too would 
be true or false in addition to these, given that it too is a declarative 
statement (logos apophantikos). 

Or [ii]9*° he means that a starting point in reply to all these people 
comes from the definition of signification, because, once they have 
agreed that they signify something by their words, it is clear that they 
also agree that there is some formula which is signified by their 
words. But if so, then the opposite formula could not also be signified 
by the same word. Thus neither could all words be true of the same 
thing, nor could this word be no more true than that word. 

Having said that the starting point of the counter-argument in 
reply to [the opponents] will come from definition, he next relates 
who, of the men of old, said that contradictories were true, and who 
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said that there was an intermediate between contradictories. (Fur- 
ther, he also shows at the same time that they used the words ‘true’ 
and ‘false’, the definitions of which we think we should assume and 
with which we think we should begin the counter-argument in reply 
to them.) Heraclitus, who says that everything is and is not,%4° and 
that opposite things are [true] at the same time, posits that contradic- 
tories are true at the same time, and declares that all things are true 
[cf. 1012a24-6],941 while Anaxagoras says that there is something 
intermediate between contradictories, for, if a mixed thing (migma) 
comes from good and bad, then it is neither good nor, in turn, 
not-good, and likewise neither bad nor again not-bad; and so he says 
that there is something intermediate between contradictories, and 
that all opposites, that is, both assertions and negations, are false [cf. 
1012a26-8].942 For he says that whenever good and bad are mixed, 
the mixed thing is neither good nor not-good, neither bad nor not-bad, 
but rather that such a thing is a mixed thing. He thought, then, that 
all things were mixed in all things, so that, on his view, all contradic- 
tories were false of each being. 


CHAPTER 8 
[Critique of universal affirmation and universal negation] 


1012a29-30 When these things have been defined, it is evident 
also that the things said one-sidedly, i.e. said of all things ... 948 


Having shown that on Heraclitus’ view contradictories are both true, 
while on Anaxagoras’ view they are both false, he says that, when 
these things — clearly the things which we have mentioned earlier®“4 
— have been defined, it has also become evident that neither are 
contradictories both false nor are they both true, since there is 
nothing intermediate between contradictories. For it is evident, he 
says, from these considerations, that it is impossible ‘also that the 
things said one-sidedly (monakhés)’ [1012a29-30] which he explained 
by adding ‘i.e. of all things’ [1012a30] [belong as some say];*° for 
things that are said of all things in like manner are things said 
one-sidedly. What things are said in this way, he shows by what he 
adds, saying ‘as some say, some asserting that nothing is true®4® 
[1012a80-1], as Anaxagoras does.%” For to say that there is nothing 
true among beings is to speak one-sidedly of all things. Likewise 
[to say] that all things are true, as Heraclitus does,®9 is also to speak 
one-sidedly of all things. But that neither of these statements can be 
true is familiar, from the fact that it has been shown that in every 
case one member of every contradiction is true, the other false. This 
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being the case, it is not possible either for nothing to be true or for 
everything to be true; for according to those who say that nothing is 
true, neither the affirmation nor the negation opposed to it will ever 
be true in any case, while according to those who say that everything 
is true, contradictories will be true at the same time. 

Speaking of those who say that all beings are false, he says ‘for 
they say that nothing prevents all things from being like the diago- 
nal’s being commensurate™® [1012a31-3], that is, [nothing prevents] 
all things from being false, in like manner as the diagonal’s being 
commensurate is false. Having spoken of the one position, that all 
things are false, he says that the other position, ‘some asserting that 
all things are true’ [1012433], is also among the one-sided positions. 

Having said this he goes on to say ‘such®! accounts are practically 
the same as that of Heraclitus’ [1012a33-4], meaning by the account 
of Heraclitus the account that says that all things are true and that 
all things are false. And yet he showed a little earlier [1012a24-6] 
that it follows from the opinion of Heraclitus, who says that every- 
thing is and is not,%52 that one says that all things are true. This 
indeed®3 — the position that all things are true and false at the same 
time — follows for Heraclitus insofar as he says that every thing is 
and is not, and that contradictories are true in every case at the same 
time. For if each thing is the opposites at the same time, and both is 
and is not, then, on his view, both the affirmation ‘is’ and the negation 
‘is not54 will be true. But none the less each of them will also be in 
turn false. For insofar as ‘is’ is not the case, the affirmation is false, 
and in turn, insofar as ‘is not’ is not the case, the negation is also false. 
Hence on Heraclitus’ view all things are true and false at the same 
time. For the true affirmations make the negations false, while the 
true negations make the affirmations false. 

[i]®°5 He says that both those accounts which predicate either [true 
or false]*®6 one-sidedly are practically the same as this account, which 
predicates both of all things, and he shows how they are the same: 
since the account which says both that all things are true and also 
that all things are false predicates each one by itself (ididi) of all 
things (that they are true and in turn that they are false), for this 
reason these opinions that one-sidedly say either one of these®5’ are 
the same as the opinion which predicates both of all things.%** But if 
those opinions are the same, and if each one of them is impossible, 
then the opinion that predicates both of all things would also be 
impossible. But that each of these opinions is false, has been shown 
by [showing] that in every case one member of every contradiction is 
true while the other member is a falsehood. 

[ii]? He may also have meant the words ‘hence, if indeed those 
[positions] are impossible’ [1012b1] in reference to one who says both, 
both that all things are true and that all things are false. (It has been 
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shown by way of several arguments that it is impossible for contradic- 
tories to be this at the same time.®™) For these things®®! turn out to 
be true and false at the same time, since he says ‘hence, if indeed 
those [positions] are impossible’ with reference to the [positions] 
already mentioned and already presented,%? as positing that all 
contradictories are true, or that all contradictories are false — for it 
has been shown that neither position is true. But given that those 
[positions] are impossible, as has been shown, the [positions] that are 
called one-sided, [that say] in the case of all beings that they are true 
or that they are false, would also be impossible. 

[iii]9*8 He may also mean that Heraclitus himself said that all 
things are true and all things are false, insofar as he said that 
contraries both belong [to things] [cf. Top. 8.5, 159b30-3], and ‘all 
things are true’ and ‘all things are false’ are contraries. 

He adds to the things already shown, on the basis that there are 
obviously some contradictions such that no one could be in doubt 
concerning them,*™ as though both members could be true or both 
members could be false. This would show that neither [true nor false 
is said of] all things one-sidedly. There would be contradictions such 
as ‘the diagonal is commensurate’ and ‘the diagonal is not commen- 
surate’, and in general contradictions such that one member is 
necessary while the other member is impossible, such as the predi- 
cates of certain things, predicates in the category of substance, i.e. in 
that of essence. 

Having said perfectly clearly that in some contradictions®™® it 
cannot be said either that both the affirmation and the negation are 
true at the same time or that both of them are false at the same time, 
he adds ‘although it would seem more possible on the basis of what 
has been said’ [1012b4] [viz.] for both [affirmation and negation] to 
be false (this last phrase is lacking). He extends these remarks in 
reply to Heraclitus and those who, because flux is continuous among 
beings, said that ‘is’ and ‘is not”® are true®®® of beings at the same 
time. For, so far as the things they say are concerned, it would be 
sounder to say that all [affirmations and negations] were false. For 
if flux is continuous and nothing endures, it could not be possible to 
predicate anything of anything soundly, i.e. truly, in consequence of 
which all things would be false. For it is necessary that one who says 
anything at all definite about what is continuously in flux and not 
changing into anything definite must be in error. Hence, according to 
Heraclitus, who says that all things are true, it would be more fitting 
to say the contrary, that all things are false — given that he supposed 
that all things were continuously in flux and changing [cf. Top. 1.11, 
104b21-2; Metaph. 1.6, 987a32-4]. 

He shows that this same absurdity follows for Anaxagoras, because 
of all things’ being mixed together: the product of the mixture neither 
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is, without qualification, any of these things from which it came, nor 
is it, without qualification, not any of these things. 


1012b5-6 But in reply to all such accounts one must demand, 
as has been said ... 


Having said for which thinkers it follows that contradictories are both 
true,°®9 for which thinkers it follows that they are both false,97° and 
for which thinkers both conclusions follow,9”! and having shown that 
they do not use the terms ‘to be true’ (alétheuein) and ‘to be false’ 
(pseudesthai) as they ought, he returns to the argument that he 
began. He said that one must carry on one’s objection and inquiry in 
reply to these thinkers [by starting] from definition [Metaph. 4.7, 
1012a21-2]. This, then, he now says as well; and he instructs how one 
should do so. One should, he says, demand of them precisely that 
which we insisted on in the earlier discussion, to examine, not 
whether they say that something is the case and is not the case, or 
whether, if it is possible to say of something that it is the case, it is 
also possible to say of it that it is not the case — for if we insist on 
these points, we will appear to assume the question — but rather, one 
must demand of them whether they signify [anything] by the things 
they say [Metaph. 4.4, 1006a17-24). For if they do not signify some- 
thing, they could not carry on discussion. But if they do signify 
something, then one must assume the formula, i.e. the definition of 
each thing that is signified by the things they say, and in particular 
what ‘falsity’ itself and ‘truth’ itself, words which they themselves 
use, signify, and the formulae signified by these words, formulae 
which would be definitions, one of truth, the other of falsity. 


1012b8-9 But if to assert truth is nothing other than to negate 
falsity ... 972 


[i]?73 What is meant is said unclearly, but it would be as follows. If 
truth is nothing other than to assert that what is thus is thus, and 
falsity in turn is to negate that what is thus is thus, it is clear that 
one thing is signified by ‘truth’, another thing by ‘falsity’, and it is 
impossible, when some are affirming and others are negating con- 
cerning the same thing, to say either that all are speaking falsely or 
that all are speaking truly. For if those affirming are speaking truly, 
saying that the object is as it is, then those who are negating this very 
thing of the object will be speaking falsely; for this is what is signified 
by ‘to speak falsely’: to negate of some thing that which belongs to it. 
But if the negation is true, then it is clear that it is necessary for the 
affirmation to be false. For if truth and falsity consist in nothing else 
than in the affirmation and negation of the same thing, then it is 
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impossible for all things to be false, and likewise impossible for all 
things to be true; for a contradiction concerning the same thing 
contains both.9”4 

Having said ‘although it would seem®"5 more possible, on the basis 
of what has been said’ [1012b4], for all things to be false, according 
to Heraclitus, who says that all things are in motion, than for all 
things to be true, as Anaxagoras said and thought, he adds that it is 
impossible for all things to be false, since it has been shown what the 
situation is with contradiction, and since truth and falsity have been 
defined. 

[ii]976 The wording [of 1012b8-9] is also found in the following form: 
‘but if truth is nothing other than to assert or to negate, and falsity 
too.’ The meaning would be, if truth signifies nothing other than to 
affirm something or to negate something, so likewise does falsity, for 
it, too, consists in affirmation or in negation. He has employed the 
brief wording,9”’ since he has already said in his earlier remarks that 
to say that what is the case is the case, or to say that what is not the 
case is not the case, is true — of these one is an affirmation, the other 
a negation, affirmation concerning what is the case, negation con- 
cerning what is not the case — while to say that what is the case is 
not the case, which is a negation of what is the case, or to say that 
what is not the case is the case, which is an affirmation in the case 
of what is not the case, is falsity [cf. Metaph. 4.7, 1011b26-7]; these 
points, clearly expressed, should be transferred to here.9”8 For if truth 
is nothing other than to assert that what is the case is the case, and 
that what is not the case is not the case, and if falsity is nothing other 
than to assert that what is the case is not the case, which is the 
negation of the true affirmation concerning what is the case, (or 
again, to assert that what is not the case is the case, which is itself 
the affirmation opposed to the true negation concerning what is not 
the case), then it is clear that it is impossible either for both parties, 
those pronouncing affirmations and those pronouncing negations 
concerning the same thing, to be speaking truly, or, in turn, for both 
parties to be speaking falsely. For where the affirmation is true of a 
thing, the negation is false of that thing. So it is necessary to say that 
one member of a contradiction is true and that the other member is 
a falsehood — not that all things are true or that all things are false. 

[iii}979 What is meant by the wording [of 1012b8-9] may also be as 
follows: ‘if to assert truths is nothing other than to assert that which 
it is falsehood to negate’, that is, if an assertion’s being true signifies 
nothing other than that the [corresponding] negation is false. For one 
who says that ‘it is day’ is true, is saying, by this affirmation, that ‘it 
is not day is a falsehood. But if so, it is impossible for contradictories 
to be true at the same time. 
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1012b11-12 Further, if it is necessary, for everything, either to 
assert it or to negate it ... 98° 


He showed a little earlier that there is nothing intermediate between 
contradictories, but that on the contrary either the affirmation or the 
negation is true in every case [Metaph. 4.7]. But if this is sound, i.e. 
if there is nothing else besides the contradictories, then it is impos- 
sible for both to be false. The only way in which both could turn out 
to be false would be if there were something intermediate between 
them. But since there is nothing intermediate, it is necessary that in 
every case only one is true, only the other false, not both true or both 
false. Once again he mentions the impossibility of both being false, 
since he already said that it is more possible, on the basis of what has 
been said, for all things to be false [1012b3-4]. For to say this®*! 
follows more for those who invoke the flux as a cause, but it also 
follows for Anaxagoras, who says that all things are mixed in all 
things, and that on account of this, no being is in unmixed fashion 
that which it is said to be. 


1012b13-14 But there also occurs®®? the stock objection [to all 
such accounts, that they negate themselves]. 


He calls it a ‘stock objection’ (thruloumenon) since others too have 
used it, as being obvious, in reply to people who said these things. 
Plato, most evidently, set it in motion in the Theaetetus [171A-C]. 
Aristotle shows how these [statements] negate themselves.9°° The 
one which says that all things are true negates itself, because it says 
that even the one which says things contrary to what it itself says, 
saying either that nothing is true or that not all things are true, 
speaks truly, [a concession] which negates the opinion that posits that 
all things are true. Hence, according to the one which posits that all 
things are true, it is also true that not all things are true. The 
statement that says that all things are false negates itself, because 
if all things are false, then this very statement, which says that all 
things are false, would be false, while the statement which negates 
it, the statement that says that not all things are false, would be true. 


1012b18-19 But if they except [one or other statement], the one 
excepting the contrary statement as the only one that is not 
true ... 


If, he says, they attempt to guard against the absurdity that follows 
for them, that by what they posit they negate the things that they 
posit, and they make exceptions, one saying that every statement is 
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true apart from the statement which says that not all things are true, 
which would negate the statement that every statement is true, the 
other saying that every statement is false, apart from his own 
statement (for this, he says, is the only true statement), it will follow 
for each of them, that by making one exception he agrees that there 
is an infinite number of such statements. For the statement [i] which 
says that not every statement is true will not be the only false 
statement, as the one who says that every statement is true intends; 
on the contrary, the statement which says [ii] that it is true that not 
every statement is true [will be false as well]. This is distinct from 
the statement [i] which says that not every statement is true — for 
the statement [ii] which says that it is true that not every statement 
is true is not the same statement as [i], that which says that not every 
statement is true. But further, the statement [iii] which says that the 
statement [ii] which says that the statement [i] that not every 
statement is true is true, is distinct from those statements and will 
also itself be false.9*4 But further, the statement [iv] which says that 
the preceding statement [iii] is true — the statement which says ‘it is 
true to say that the statement [ii] which says that it is true that [i] 
not every statement is true is true’.%°5 And in this way, by adding 
‘true’ to them to infinity, someone will show, against the one who 
asserts that there is only one false statement, that the statements 
said to be false are infinite in number. 

And the combination of false®*’ statements proceeding to infinity 
would be as follows. [ii] It is false that [i] not every statement is true 
(because®®® it is true%? that every statement is true). <[iii] It is a 
falsehood that [ii] it is true to say that [i] not every statement is 
true.>9% [iv] It is a falsehood that [iii] it is true that [ii] it is true to 
say that [i] not every statement is true. [v] It is a falsehood that [iv] 
it is true to say that the statement [iii] is true which says that [ii] it 
is true to say that [i] not every statement is true. And this goes on to 
infinity. 

In like manner there will also be an infinite number of true 
statements,®! on the view of one who says that, while all statements 
are false, only one statement is true, that which says that all state- 
ments are false. For, on their view, not only will the statement [i] be 
true which says that all statements are false, but also the statement 
[ii] which says ‘it is true [i] that all statements are false’.9% For if this 
latter statement is not true, then neither is the one before it. But also 
the statement [iii] that says ‘it is a true statement [ii] that says that 
it is true [i] that every statement is false’. And this will go on to 
infinity. 

He expressed this briefly, saying ‘for the statement which says that 
the true statement is true is true? [1012b21-2]. In like manner it is 
clear that the statement that says the false statement is true is false, 
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and especially that it is contrived to demand, i.e. to suppose, these 
things.9%4 


1012b22-4 But it is evident that neither those who say that all 
things are at rest nor those who say that all things are in motion 
speak truly. 


This section is not found in certain [witnesses], as being proper to 
natural philosophy. But none the less, since he seems to be making 
use of things previously shown and to be speaking about them, the 
section could not be altogether foreign to the preceding. For if it is 
posited that neither is every statement true nor is every statement 
false, it would follow that neither those who say that all things are 
at rest nor those who say that all things are in motion speak truly. 
For it follows, for those who say that all things are at rest, that 
nothing shifts; on the contrary, the same things always remain true 
and remain false. But we see that in the case of the same thing the 
affirmation is not always true, the negation is not always false, or 
vice versa; on the contrary, the thing does shift; the negation comes 
to be true, in turn, of a thing of which the affirmation was previously 
true — given that it is true to say that what is the case is the case and 
that what is not the case is not the case.9% At any rate the person 
who says that all things are at rest previously did not exist, and will 
subsequently cease to exist; but this cannot take place without 
change. 

For those in turn who say that all things are continuously in 
motion, [it follows that] nothing is true. For nothing outlasts the 
predication of being this something (tode ti einai); on the contrary, it 
shifts; but it was true to say that what is the case is the case.9%” So, 
on their view, all things will be false. For he also mentioned, in his 
remarks a little earlier, that this follows for those who say that all 
things are continuously in flux and in motion [cf. Metaph. 4.5, 1010a7- 
9]. But it has been shown that it is not possible for all things to be 
false [1012b13-22]. 

He may mean that neither of the positions mentioned is true, 
neither the position that all things are at rest nor the position that 
all things are in motion, because each of these is said one-sidedly of 
all things. He says that this is impossible. For it also follows, from all 
things’ being at rest, that the same things remain true and remain 
false and do not shift from one into the other [cf. 1012b24-5];998 but 
he has shown that this is impossible in the course of [the argument] 
which he presented. For the very one who asserts this opinion®’? did 
not exist, at least previously, and will subsequently cease to exist. 
Hence neither are all things at rest, nor do the same things remain 
true and remain false. For that which it is true to say of him, if he 
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exists, when he exists, [namely] that he exists, is not true as said of 
him when he does not exist. It follows, in turn, from all things’ being 
in motion and in flux, that nothing is definite or true; but that this 
position, that nothing is true, is not true, has been shown previously 
[1012b13-22]. 


1012b28 For it is necessary! that what is change. 


He presents this argument too as showing that not all things are in 
motion; but the sentence is somewhat lacking in coherence.!®! For if 
there is motion, it is necessary that some being be changing — given 
that motion is a change from something into something. But it is 
impossible for there to be change from something into something, 
unless there is something which changes. It is necessary, then, for 
this being, which is changing and in motion, to remain in being, while 
it is in motion, and to be, in this respect, at rest. For example, if 
Socrates is in motion with regard to place, Socrates must remain [in 
being], while Socrates is in motion; for this is how Socrates will be in 
motion with respect to place as well.!92 And in general, then, in every 
case of motion, if motion is a change from something into something, 
and that which is in motion is preserved with respect to substance, 
that which changes must be something distinct, something besides 
the features with respect to which the change occurs, and in this 
respect it must be stable. Therefore, if there is change, something 
must also be stable. And in fact even change in respect of coming-to-be 
and perishing takes place with something as subject, something 
which is preserved and which changes into these things;!%? for 
matter is this kind of thing. 


1012b29-30 But on the other hand, it is not the case that all 
things are at rest at some time or in motion at some time but 
that nothing is always [at rest or in motion]. 


What he means is as follows. But on the other hand, neither is it the 
case that all beings are at rest at some time and in motion at some 
time, nor is it the case that there is nothing which is always in motion 
or that there is no other thing which is always at rest. This! is what 
he means by ‘but that nothing is always’ [1012b30]. He has shown 
that this is how things are, in the last book of the Physics, by way of 
several arguments. Here too he recalls the fact that there is among 
beings something which is unmoved,!5 and something else which is 
always in motion, when he says ‘for there is something which 
always moves the things in motion’ [1012b30-1]. For it has been 
shown that that which is in motion, under the influence of the mover 
which always moves,!7 is continuously and always directly moving 
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the things that are moved, by virtue of its own proper motion, which 

is eternal. But this was the aither, which he also calls the body with 

the property of circular motion [cf. Phys. 8.9, 265a13-265b16; Cael. 

1.3, 270b22-4]. For it is by way of the aither that the mover which 
always moves moves the other things. But that it is also necessary 

for the first mover to be unmoved and to be at rest, this too has been 10 
shown, !008 


Notes 


1. The altera recensio or alternative version found in MSS LF begins as follows: Having 
shown in the previous books of this treatise — having shown in Alpha the Greater that this 
treatise is neither among the arts concerned with the knowledge of necessary things, nor .... 

2. Reading metiousa auta ha meteisi. Hayduck brings in metiousa auta ep’ auta meteisi ... 
arkhén, which do not appear in MSS of Alexander, from the parallel passage in Asclepius 
223,2-4; there and here he marks corruption. I take it that ep’ is at least part of the problem; 
neither LSJ nor H. Bonitz, Index Aristotelicus, gives any instance of metienai with preposition 
epi. Replacing auta ep’ auta with auta ha is my attempt to remedy the corruption. 

3. The altera recensio reads: ... and of science of beings insofar as they are beings, and 
with respect to the principles of these things (for these are beings in the highest degree); 
having shown, then, that this treatise considers these things, and having set in motion in 
general terms the discussion of the causes, and having presented the views of his predecessors 
concerning the principles ... . 

4. These lines are a summary of Metaph. 1. 

5. These lines summarise Metaph. 2. 

6. These lines summarise Metaph. 3. The altera recensio reads: ... having once again set 
in motion, in Alpha the Less, the discussion of the principles, and having shown that there 
are primary principles and that the progress of principles does not go on to infinity either in 
a direct series or in kind; and in addition, having raised, in book Beta of this treatise, certain 
aporiae (this being useful and necessary for the discovery of the proposed objects of 
wisdom) ... . 

7. The altera recensio reads: ... related matters through this whole work, after these 
aporiae he finally begins the present book, entitled Gamma, which is the fourth book of the 
whole collection; in this book finally telling and establishing his own positions ... . (On 
Alexander’s numeration of the books of the Metaphysics, cf. below 264,31.) 

8. The altera recensio gives the same words in a slightly different order. 

9. Alternative translation: ‘unity.’ 

10. The subject of which they are predicated. That is, they have the same extension; 
something is a unity if and only if it is a being. 

11. The altera recensio reads: ... and then, since one is the same as being as regards the 
subject, he shows that wisdom is concerned with one as well. But wisdom is also concerned 
with the things that are under one, among which are... . 

12. ta polla. Alternative translation: ‘the many.’ 

13. The altera recensio gives the same sense, but includes the word epistémés, ‘science’, 
which is understood from context in the version above. 

14. The altera recensio reads: And so it is also concerned with the things opposed to those 
mentioned: otherness, inequality, and unlikeness. But it is concerned with all the contraries 
as well. 

15. Alternative translation: ‘the many.’ 

16. The altera recensio reads: ... are, as has been said, opposed. 

17. Alternative translation: in virtue of themselves. 

18. Literally ‘a contradiction’, but often, as here, used for the conjunction of two contradic- 
tories; see 238,28 (note the plural adjectives); 239, 1 (reference to members of a contradiction); 
239,2-3 (mention of the thesis that a contradiction has an intermediate). 

19. The sophist. 

20. The dialectician. 
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21. viz. of being. 

22. i.e. the essential accidents; cf. Alexander on Metaph. 3 194,13-14.32-3; 195,2-27. 

23. t6n ... kath’ hekasta epistét6n. Alexander is referring to the different branches or 
departments of knowledge, not suggesting that there is scientific knowledge of individuals or 
particulars. 

24. The different particular sciences. 

25. i.e. different from the objects of the particular sciences. 

26. The figure’s having three angles equal to two right angles is the essential or direct 
cause of its being a triangle, but only the accidental or indirect cause of its being an isosceles 
triangle. The figure’s being a triangle is an essential or direct cause of its being an isosceles 
triangle, and is called ‘primary relative to that. 

27. i.e. the sculptor is the essential or direct cause; Polyclitus is the accidental or indirect 
cause. 

28. i.e. [ii] accidental features of essential or direct causes. 

29. i.e. [i] essential or direct causes of the essential or direct cause of something else. 

30. Than being as being. If the primary causes were accidental causes in sense [i], they 
would be essential or direct causes of something else which would be in turn the essential 
and direct cause of being as being, and would be ‘further up the line’ than being as being. 

31. Presumably Platonists; cf. Metaph. 1.9, 992b18-24 and Alexander on Metaph. 1, 
128,12-129,9. 

32. Alexander legetai; Ross, Jaeger legetai men. 

33. Alexander takes these as two ways of speaking about one class, not as two different 
classes; cf. 241,15-21. 

34. Which would make being a univocal. 

35. cf. Metaph. 3.3, 998b14-28 and Alexander on Metaph. 3, 205,2-207,6; Metaph. 3.3, 
998b28-999al and Alexander on Metaph. 3, 207,9-208,3. 

36. The object by derivation from which or by reference to which they are called what they 
are called. 

37. phusis. Alternative translation: ‘type.’ 

38. I have been unable to find a text in which Aristotle says this explicitly. Hayduck does 
not cite any. Perhaps Alexander is thinking of passages like Top. 1.15, especially 106a21-2, 
106b4, and 6.2, 139b19-31, where ‘thing said in many ways’ and ‘equivocal’ seem to be 
regarded as equivalent. 

39. t6i pros hugieian ekhein pés. The terminology has a Stoic ring. 

40. méden ... sunteloun. The context calls for something broader than ‘contributes’, 
something like ‘has a bearing on’. Might sunteloun be a mistake for sunteinon, ‘focusing on’? 
Cf. Alexander in Metaph. 3, 172,19; 173,12. 

41. viz. healthy, medical. 

42. viz. the categories. 

43. An attempt to render the optative eié an; cf. below, 243,4. 

44. I take it that Alexander finds the first division, between substance and sonipllatvas 
else, in Cat. 2, in contrast to the tenfold division found in Cat. 4. 

45. Word for word: ‘hotnesses, coldnesses, wetnesses, drynesses.’ 

46. Presumably Alexander means not attributes (pathé) across the board but the affective 
qualities mentioned at 242,19. 

47. Alexander de kai; Ross, Jaeger é. Hayduck does not mark this with widely spaced 
letters as a citation, but I take it as such. 

48. i.e. productive; if I get it right, the idea is that we would say that heating produced the 
animals but not that it generated them. 

49. t6i pros ousian pés ekhein. Again, the terminology has a Stoic ring. 

50. i.e. of the possession of this or that science by this or that person. 

61. Hayduck follows Bonitz in deleting 242,35-243,5. There appear to be two reasons in 
favour of deletion. First, the passage interrupts the flow of thought; 243,5 seems to pick up 
242,35. Second, the content repeats that of 242,12-17. The first reason is weighty. As for the 
matter of repetition, the switch to the first person plural and to the use of perfect tenses is 
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curious and unexplained. Perhaps we may leave open the possibility that the passage shows 
Alexander resuming the thread of his exposition after an interruption. 

62. Presumably the problematic words are t6n pros tén ousian legomenén at 1003b9. They 
might be thought to be problematic because relatives are usually thought of with reference 
to (pros) their correlatives, such as double to half and vice versa, rather than to substance as 
such; cf. Cat. 7, 6a36-6b11. 

53. tou ontos ti. Alternative translation: ‘a kind of being.’ 

54. The whole (holon) is the object together with its negative attribute of not being 
such-and-such. 

655. i.e. nothing proper to the group, belonging to each member of the group and to nothing 
outside the group — the sort of thing that might afford some basis or content for a science. 

66. Alexander, Ross t6n; Jaeger, following Lasson <peri> t6n. 

57. viz. as univocals. 

68. Alexander recommends that henos be transposed to make it clear that it modifies 
genous. Ross and Jaeger agree with the lemma as it stands. 

69. A genus in the strict sense is composed of univocals; a collection of things which, while 
not univocal, share a common source or a common reference is a genus only in a loose or 
extended sense. 

60. viz. that feature (of the sensible) which is accessible to the sense in question. 

61. In a Greek context pitch is a concern of grammar. 

62. Alexander is willing to allow that there are genera of being, but he is reluctant to speak 
of species of being, presumably because he wishes to avoid any suggestion that being is a 
genus in the strict sense of that term. 

63. Alexander tou ontos; Ross, Jaeger tou ontos héi on, ‘of being insofar as it is being’. 

64. Alexander ta de; Ross, Jaeger ta de, ‘and the ...’. 

65. Alexander ta de; Ross, Jaeger ta te, ‘and the ...’. 

66. i.e. the generic science of the genus taken as a whole. 

67. viz. the sciences of the various species of the genus, which Alexander understands to 
be species of the generic science of the genus. 

68. i.e. the corresponding generic science. 

69. viz. the genus. 

10. genikén tina epistémén. I take it that tina is meant to tone down an expression that is 
not strictly Aristotelian, suggesting as it does that being is a genus. 

71. Literally, ‘of each’; but Alexander’s point is that to each species of being there 
corresponds a species of philosophy — not that each species of philosophy covers each and 
every species of being. 

72. Taking enedeixato as middle; if the verb is passive and hémin is dative of agency, the 
sense would be ‘we have indicated’. 

73. t6i gar katholou. Alternative translation: ‘by its universality.’ 

74. With this division into theology, physics, ethics, contrast the division into theology, 
physics, mathematics in Metaph. 5.1. 

75. The problem with a demonstration of what a thing is is that what a thing is is the 
object not of demonstration but of definition; cf. Alexander on Metaph. 3, 194,10-195,37. 

76. The problem whether these are included in the subject matter of wisdom was raised 
at Metaph. 3.1, 995b20-5, but it was not further discussed in Metaph. 3.2-6. 

77. [have generally translated both the adjective hen and the substantive expression to 
hen as ‘one’. An alternative translation for to hen is ‘unity’. In the present context the 
argument turns on the use of ‘one’ as a predicate, and so I have translated ‘one’ throughout, 
at the cost of some awkwardness. 

78. This was asserted at 1003b24-5. 

79. This is a little more than Alexander actually said at 246,29-31. His point is that 
Aristotle introduced one into the discussion as a way of making the transition from being to 
the species of being. 

80. viz. the same science as that which considers one. 

81. Such as difference, inequality, unlikeness. 

82. kata diaphoran epinoian. Word for word: ‘according to a different thought.’ 
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83. Something is heterénumon if it has two or more names, i.e. if the extension of the names 
is the same, and if there is a different formula corresponding to each name. So far as I can 
determine, heter6numon does not occur in Aristotle. Contrast poluénumon. 

84. Alexander ouden; Ross, Jaeger outhen. 

85. Something is poluénumon if it has two or more names, i.e. if the extension of the names 
is the same, and if the names have the same formula. Contrast heter6énumon. 

86. viz. one human (heis anthrépos) and human being (6n anthrépos). 

87. The Greek is prostethéi, passive; but perhaps this is a mistake for prostithéi, active, 
‘(if) he adds’. 

88. viz. ‘a human is’. 

89. ousia. Alternative translations: ‘substantiality’, ‘beingness’. 

90. Ross, Jaeger omit allél6n; Hayduck prints it in normal letters, not widely spaced letters 
as he normally does for citations, suggesting that Alexander did not read it in his text but 
rather added it as an amplification. 

91. Neither Ross nor Jaeger cites any MS support for Alexander's proposal. 

92. As in ‘a human comes to be a human’, ‘a human ceases to be a human’. The verbs here 
are ginesthai and phtheiresthai; ‘come to be’ and ‘cease to be’ give better English here than 
‘become’ and ‘perish’, but the use of ‘be’ may obscure Aristotle’s point, which is that what he 
says applies to other verbs besides einai, ‘to be’. 

93. In Alexander’s Greek the verb forms precede the predicate noun for ‘human’. 

94. Alexander understands the unduplicated form as including verb and predicate, e.g. 
gignetai anthrépos, literally ‘comes to be a human’. The duplication involves adding what we 
would regard as the subject, e.g. anthrépos gignetai anthrépos, ‘a human comes to be a 
human’. The point is that the unduplicated and duplicated forms are equivalent in meaning. 

95. The predicate by itself, without what we would call the subject. 

96. viz. ‘is’ and ‘one’. 

97. Alexander appears to be thinking of sentences like hen estin hen, duplicating hen, the 
subject, hen estin on, duplicating estin, the predicate, and perhaps even hen estin hen on, 
duplicating both. 

98. Earlier on Alexander was speaking about an implicit duplication; here his point is that 
even if we make the duplication completely explicit it makes no difference to the meaning. 

99. Alexander reads ouden heteron to on para to hen; Hayduck recommends, and Ross and 
Jaeger read in their texts of Metaph., ouden heteron to hen para to on, ‘that one is nothing 
different, distinct from being’. 

100. viz. one, being. 

101. ousia. Alternative translation: ‘essence.’ 

102. Alexander kai ou; Ross, Jaeger ou. 

103. ousia: possibly ‘essence’; but cf. 249,11-17, where ‘substance’ seems required. 

104. kata to genos. Perhaps ‘how each of them forms part of the genus’, i.e. how each species 
belongs to the genus and how it differs from other species of the genus. 

105. Word for word: ‘what the species of one are.’ 

106. genos ti: cf. 249,28-33. 

107. Alexander also refers to the Selection of Contraries at 252,3-4. Jaeger, on 1004a2, 
says Alexander thinks the Selection of Contraries is taken from On the Good 2, i.e. from Plato’s 
On the Good , as Jaeger’s remark on 1005a1 makes clear. As I read, Alexander is talking of 
two distinct works, both by Aristotle. For Aristotle’s having composed an On the Good, cf. the 
listing of it among his works in Diogenes Laertius 5.22; for testimony and fragments, cf. Ross, 
Aristotelis Fragmenta Selecta (Oxford: Clarendon, 1955), pp. 111-20; cf. also Ross, Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics , 1.259, on 1004a2; and P. Moraux, Les listes anciennes des ouvrages d’Aristote 
(Louvain: Editions Universitaires, 1951), pp. 52-3, 316. Moraux, 52-3 and nn. 43-4, cites 
Alexander 250,17-20, also Alexander 56,35, 59,33, 85,17, 262,23, to show that Alexander, not 
having the Selection of Contraries, referred to On the Good, which he had; Moraux also refers 
to F. Ravaisson, Essai sur la Métaphysique d’Aristote (Paris, 1837; repr. Hildesheim: Olms, 
1963), I, 72 ff., and to P. Wilpert, Zwei aristotelische Frithschriften tiber die Ideenlehre 
(Regensburg: Habbel, 1949), pp. 121 ff. Of course Aristotle’s having written an On the Good 
does not guarantee that this is the work to which Alexander refers, but that is the most 
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natural reading of the text, and the burden of proof lies on anyone who, like Jaeger, prefers 
to see a reference to Plato. 

108. én , literally ‘was’. Alexander sometimes uses a past tense to indicate a point that 
was established earlier in the discussion; cf. 250,29; 253,30.33; 254,26; 255,34. 

109. Accepting Hayduck’s suggestion to supply peri to on eié an kuriés hé philosophia from 
Asclepius 237,21-2. 

110. There is no estin in this citation, as there is in Alexander’s lemma and in Ross’ and 
Jaeger’s texts of Metaph. 

111. 1004a2-3, that there are just as many parts of philosophy as there are kinds of 
substances. 

112. Alexander tou ontos ta eidé; Ross, Jaeger tou ontos héi on hosa eidé, ‘the species of 
being insofar as it is being’. 

113. Alexander ta de; Ross, Jaeger ta te, ‘and the ...’. 

114. Here Alexander’s citation includes estin, in line with his lemma and with Ross’ and 
Jaeger’s texts of Metaph. 

115. Alexander proposes to reposition (at least in thought) as follows: ‘... hence it belongs 
to a science which is one in genus to consider the species of being, and the species of the 
species; and there are just as many parts of philosophy as there are kinds of substances, if, 
that is, being and one are the same.’ Jaeger thinks that Alexander means the insert to run 
from 1004a2, kai all the way to 1004a9, mathémasin; I see no indication of this in Alexander. 

116. Alexander gené ekhonta to on kai to hen; Ross, Jaeger gené ekhon to on {kai to hen). 
The MSS of Metaph. are divided between singular ekhon found in A? and mentioned by 
Alexander at 251,21-3, and plural ekhonta found in EJ and the Latin of William of Moerbeke. 
Ross and Jaeger follow A’ in reading the singular ekhon, and follow Natorp in bracketing 
MSS kai to hen; Ross, 1.259: If we are right in supposing that 1004a2-9 should come before 
1003b19-36, a reference to to hen is here out of place and Natorp is right in excising it.’ 

117. Literally ‘substances’; but Alexander is concerned with the plurality of kinds or types 
of substances, not with the plurality of substances as such. 

118. Ross and Jaeger follow Alexander’s mention and A? to adopt this reading. 

119. A collection of items ordered as prior and posterior is a looser form of unity than a 
genus. 

120. diaphoras kai taxeis. Literally ‘differences and orders’. 

121. an houté tukhéi. Perhaps Alexander’s point in framing this conditional clause is that 
one might expect the consideration of points and lines to precede the consideration of planes. 

122. Alexander to pléthos; Ross, Jaeger pléthos. 

123. Alexander tethedérésth6 de touto hémin; Ross, Jaeger tetheérésthé d’ hémin tauta. 

124. There does not seem to be any distinction of meaning between peri + accusative in 
252,4 and peri + genitive in 252,5.6. 

126. cf. Metaph. 1.5, 986a23-6. 

126. I usually translate this genitive of characteristic + noun or infinitive as: ‘to 
whom/which it belongs ...’; but here that would be more than usually cumbrous. 

127. One and plurality. 

128. Hayduck reports the MSS of Alexander ps divided between phuseés, the reading of 
A} LFS, and epistémés, ‘science’, the reading of Ae 

129. viz. to know the negation of something without knowing that of which it is a negation. 

130. i.e. either way one conceives of the relation between one and multiplicity. 

131. Reading en t6i oukhi hen for en t6i oukh heni. The preposition en governing the quoted 
phrase does not require a dative within the phrase itself. 

132. Alexander é gar haplos, legomen. The MSS of Metaph. are divided, with A? and 
E} giving hé haplés legomené, E? and J é hé haplés legomené. Bonitz and Schwegler used 
Alexander’s citation as a basis for reading the first person plural rather than the feminine 
singular participle. Ross and Jaeger mark gar as an addition: é <gar> haplés legomen. 

133. Ross and Jaeger read the same text but find it corrupt; Ross considers deleting t6i 
heni hé. Taking a cue from Alexander’s statement that the expression is brief and elliptical, 
I would fill it out as follows: ‘where, then, the difference, i.e. the negative element, is joined 
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to the one, i.e. the negated element, the difference, i.e. the negating element, is something 
distinct from that which is contained in the negation, i.e. the negated element.’ 

134. i.e. besides the negated element itself. Alexander's interpretation can be expressed 
as follows: where the difference, i.e. the negative element, is joined to the one, i.e. the negated 
element, the resulting expression is true of all things, except for the negated element; cf. 
253,18-21. 

135. i.e. expressed as being covered by the negation. I agree with Hayduck in bracketing 
eipen at 253,20. 

136. viz. the negative. 

137. A negation consists of a negating and a negated element; the negation manifests 
(covers, applies to) all the other things besides the thing negated, and so manifests (marks) 
the difference between the thing negated and all other things. For example, ‘not circular’ 
manifests (covers, applies to) all non-circular things, and so manifests (marks) the difference 
between circular and non-circular things. This much is common to the two interpretations. 
The difference between them is that according to [i] the negation of x is true of everything but 
x because the negation of x expresses the absence (apousia) of x, while according to [ii] the 
negation of x is true of everything but x because the negation of x expresses the difference 
(diaphora) between x and everything else. 

138. The whole privative expression, the combination of privative element and that which 
is denied. 

139. apophaskomenou kai anairoumenou. Both are regularly translated ‘negated’. 

140. cf. Metaph. 5.22, 1022b27-8. 

141. Ross and Jaeger bracket 1004a16-17, t6i d’ eni pléthos antikeitai, presumably as 
repetition of 1004a10. 

142. i.e. they are brought under one and plurality indirectly, by being brought under 
sameness or otherness, likeness or unlikeness, equality or inequality directly. 

143. The unitives, white and sweet, and the separatives, black and bitter. 

144. There are problems about sunkritika and diakritika, here translated ‘unitive’ and 
‘separative’. Alexander’s usage is close to that of Plato, Politicus 282B-C. But contrast Metaph. 
10.7, 1057b7-19, where Ross and Apostle take black as sunkritikon, ‘compressing’, and white 
as diakritikon, ‘piercing’. There Aristotle appears to be following Plato, Timaeus 67D-E. At 
207,2 Alexander seems to agree with this usage; he speaks of diakritikon, ‘piercing’, as a 
quality common to sounds and to flavours. Is Alexander in the present passage influenced by 
the normal force of the prefixes sun- and dia- so as to neglect Aristotle’s own way of using the 
compounds? Other passages that may be relevant: Democritus fr. 164; Plotinus, Enn. 5.4.2.16 
and 6.3.17.20-1. 

145. I supply ‘a kind of’ in place of a simple ‘an’, to avoid awkward English, and to avoid 
any suggestion that difference and otherness are simply identical. 

146. An evident absurdity. 

147. Another absurdity. The overall idea is that if the pairs of contraries fall under 
otherness, then such individual contraries as same and equal would be forms of otherness, 
which is absurd. 

148. Perhaps tauta <ta> enantia? a reference to the high level contraries like same, other, 
equal, unequal, like, unlike? 

149. Presumably such pairs as white and black, sweet and bitter, as opposed to the higher 
level contraries like sameness and otherness, one and plurality. 

150. I take this sentence as a parenthesis in which Alexander admits that certain 
contraries, which he styles the commonly agreed on contraries, do fall under otherness. The 
ei de mé ... alla ... structure indicates an exception from the main point of the passage. But 
én an does seem to indicate something contrary to fact. Hayduck notes that MSS LS omit 
from all’ epi at 254,32 to enantia at 254,34. 

151. Sameness, likeness, equality are here viewed as genera; each will have species, 
species of sameness, likeness, equality. 

152. Sameness, likeness, equality, and the like. 

153. This seems to mark a departure from the standard Aristotelian doctrines that 
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equality belongs properly to the category of quantity (cf. Cat. 6, 6a26-35) and that likeness 
belongs properly to the category of quality (cf. Cat. 8, 11a15-19). 

164. Hayduck prints all ei méte huph’ hen genos kai mian phusin méte pros hen, all’ h6s 
ta homénuma. This would yield, But rather if neither under one genus and one nature nor 
with reference to one thing, but rather like the equivocals.’ There is a problem with ‘nor with 
reference to one thing’, for Alexander makes it perfectly clear in 255,25-9 that Aristotle is 
indeed talking about things referred to one object. I propose to read all ei méte huph’ hen 
genos méte hupo mian phusin, alla pros hen, hés ta hom6numa, and that is what I translate. 

155. Not qualities (as though there were one science of all qualities) but the pleonakhés 
legomena (those said by derivation from or with reference to one thing), for each of which 
there is one science. 

156. heterou. One might have expected isou, ‘equality’; but cf. heteron, heterou in 255,31. 

157. Perhaps add anomoiou, ‘unlikeness’; cf. 255,34. 

158. ekeinou, neuter, viz. the sameness in substance. 

159. proskatégoroumenon. Or perhaps read at 256,7 pros to katégoroumenon, ‘is said with 
a reference to that which is predicated of it, to that which is primary’. Hayduck reports that 
Bonitz regarded proskatégoroumenon as apparently corrupt. 

160. Alexander legetai; Ross, Jaeger lekhthésetai, ‘will be said’. 

161. Alexander ekeina; Ross, Jaeger ekeino, ‘that thing’. 

162. Not ‘which is said of each of these things in the proper sense’, for the point is that 
there is only one thing of which each predicate is said in the proper sense. 

163. Hayduck regards the passage from metalabein at 256,21 to khrénai dein at 256,23 
as corrupt. There are at least three problems in the passage: the reference of touto in the 
phrase touto pros to kuriés legomenon; the meaning of houtés; and the apparent redundancy 
of khrénai dein. I take it that Alexander is thinking of a five-stage process: (i) identification 
of a number of things as said in reference to one thing; (ii) identification of that one thing; 
(iii) working out of the exact relations which the many things bear to the one thing; (iv) 
identification of other things as also said in reference to that one thing; (v) working out of 
their relations to the one thing. The burden of the passage, and especially of houtés, is that 
(v) is like (iii). I take touto to refer to the central or focal one. The phrase to kuriés legomenon 
has the same reference, but it is to be construed with anaphoran poieisthai: ‘work out the 
reference with reference to that which is said in the proper sense.’ I have no suggestion to 
offer about the redundancy of khrénai dein. 

164. viz. of the species of sameness, of likeness. 

165. viz. sameness and likeness. 

166. viz. likeness to likeness at the level of substance. This sentence is complicated because 
it combines two comparisons or correlations: one indicated by men ... de, the other by 
hésautés. I take the sentence as parenthetical. 

167. viz. beings, ones. 

168. The primary instance, substance. 

169. autés: sc. pragmateias; cf. 257,9. 

170. cf. 1003b17-19. 

171. In Metaph. 3.1 these are listed as two distinct aporiae; the first is discussed at length 
in 3.2; the second is not discussed. 

172. Alexander estin; Ross, Jaeger estai, ‘will there be?’ 

173. kata de ton logon. Literally singular, ‘as regards their formula’. 

174. i.e. the categories. 

176. tou enantiou diaphorai. Literally, ‘the differences of the contrary’. 

176. Mediated contraries admit of an intermediate between them; unmediated contraries 
do not admit of such an intermediate. 

177. i.e. names of their own. 

178. Alexander (and A) singular arithmos; Ross, Jaeger plural arithmoi. 

179. viz. one and being. 

180. viz. same, like, equal. At 1003b33-6 they are characterised as species of being rather 
than properties of being as here. 

181. viz. sameness, otherness, likeness, unlikeness, equality, inequality. 
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182. Alexander (and A°) singular arithmos; Ross, Jaeger plural arithmoi. 

183. viz. sameness, otherness, likeness, unlikeness, equality, inequality. 

184. viz. number, line, fire. 

185. viz. as they do, sophistically. 

186. viz. same and other, like and unlike, equal and unequal. 

187. kath’ hautous. The point is that they are properties of individual numbers. 

188. Alexander hoi sophistai; Ross, Jaeger sophistai, omitting the article. 

189. viz. philosopher, dialectician, sophist. 

190. t6i tropéi tés dunameés. Word for word, ‘in the manner of the power’. 

191. The passage illustrates a distinction between knowing in a non-technical sense, here 
expressed by eidenai, and scientific knowing, here expressed by epistémé and epistémén. 

192. i.e. he does not restrict himself to valid syllogistic argument. The dialectician, by 
contrast, restricts himself to valid syllogistic argument; his problem lies with the merely 
accepted character of his premises. 

193. epistémén te ... kai gnésin. 

194. Alexander hapanta; Ross, Jaeger panta. 

195. Alexander to hen; Ross, Jaeger hen, omitting the article. 

196. viz. the second. hetera sustoikhia: the second of the two columns of contraries in 
Metaph. 1.5, 986a23-6; cf. 1004b27. 

197. hetera, literally ‘other’. 

198. Form in the sense of positive content of which there can be privation. 

199. Taking to eirémenon as accusative of respect; the alternative would be to change the 
plural verb dunantai to singular dunatai: ‘the text may be two arguments ...’ 

200. Alexander ta de onta; Ross, Jaeger ta d’ onta; otherwise the texts of Ross and Jaeger 
agree with Alexander’s lemma. The citation at 261,28 below diverges from the lemma and 
from the texts of Ross and Jaeger. The citation at 262,14 agrees with the lemma. 

201. Alexander's citation gives the order skhedon hapantes ex enanti6én; Alexander’s 
lemma, Ross and Jaeger give the order ex enantién skhedon hapantes. 

202. Up to this point the contraries have been regarded both as species and as attributes 
of one and so of being, of which substance is the primary instance. But now the contraries are 
regarded as principles or as elements of substance. 

203. Interpretation [i] starts with a fact about contraries and concludes to their place as 
principles in the science of being; [ii] starts with the science of being and concludes that it 
includes the contraries as elements of being. 

204. Here Alexander's citation gives the order ex enantién skhedon hapantes, in line with 
the lemma; contrast 261,28; sunkeisthai, ‘are composed’, does not appear in this citation but 
is supplied in thought. 

205. Alexander eis to on kai mé on kai hen kai pléthos; Ross, Jaeger eis to on kai to mé on, 
kai eis hen kai pléthos. 

206. To one and plurality. 

207. cf. 1004a2 and Jaeger’s comment, discussed in n. 107 above. 

208. Hayduck notes that Asclepius adds kai to on, ‘and being’. Hayduck himself brackets 
the phrase at Asclepius 247,23. 

209. homoiés ... hexein: i.e. as there is a variety of ways of being a one, there will be a 
variety of ways of being contrary to one. 

210. The derivative varieties of being and one, of non-being and plurality. 

211. oukh: I take it that Alexander switches from mé, because he is shifting from a 
conditional protasis to a factual explanation of what is meant by a separated nature. 

212. The point of this rather tangled sentence is that the equivocal, non-univocal character 
of being and one does not do away with the unity of the science of being and unity, and that 
the unity of this science does not have to be saved by the postulation of separated Ideas of 
Being and One. 

213. meta diataseés, LF. Presumably the exertion would lie in backing up the assumption. 
Alternatively, meta diastasedés, A: with disagreement. 

214. estin <ou> khérista for esti khérista. Since Aristotle does not believe in separated 
Ideas of One and Being, it is never to the point for him to assume that there are such things. 
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Alexander’s point is that for his present purposes Aristotle does not need to assume the truth 
of his own position, that One and Being are not separated Ideas. Cf. 263,19-20, where touto 
= that Being and One are not some separate nature. 

215. hésper, which refers to khériston. 

216. These are singular in Alexander; but cf. 263,24 re. their application to both one and 
being. 

217. i.e. not separate, not universals in the sense of genera. 

218. Taking two, not one, to be the first number. 

219. Things for which substance is the primary source or referent. 

220. Things that come in series of which some members are prior and others posterior, 
such as numbers and figures. 

221. Alexander all’ ex hupothese6s; Ross, Jaeger all’ é ex hupotheseés, ‘except on a 
hypothetical basis’. 

222. Reading analogoi for analogon. 

223. tois hautou meresi, literally, ‘to all its parts’; cf. Plato, Rep. 546B and other refs. in 
LSJ, s.v. teleios, 1.5.b. 

224. i.e. category. Each instance of prior and posterior, genus and species, whole and part, 
is in one or other category; but the classifications of prior and posterior, genus and species, 
whole and part cut across the categories. 

226. All Aristotelian sciences study or employ causes. The point here is that philosophy, 
i.e. primary philosophy, has the task of considering causation in general, what kinds of causes 
there are, matters which would not be proper to any of the specialised sciences. 

226. Whether it belongs to one science or to more than one science to investigate the causes. 

227. Alexander mias epistémés é heteras; Ross, Jaeger mias é heteras epistémés. 

228. Alexander mias kai tés autés; Ross, Jaeger mias te kai tés tou philosophou, ‘one 
science, i.e. that of the philosopher’. 

229. en t6i deuteréi. Alexander takes Beta to be the second book of the Metaphysics. 

230. Literally, ‘the genus that is subject for them’. 

231. i.e. the genus. 

232. i.e. from being as a whole. 

233. agén. Literally, ‘leads’. 

234. prostithési (literally, ‘adds’) to megethé. The singular article indicates a citation: 
where the general axiom has ‘things equal’ the geometer says ‘magnitudes equal’. 

235. epekhei, LSJ, V. 

236. viz. the axioms. 

237. Aristotelian nature is a principle of motion and rest in things which are moved or are 
at rest. Things not subject to motion and rest are, in Aristotelian terms, not natural. 

238. phusikos. The ‘philosopher in ‘natural philosopher’ is an expedient of translation. 

239. phusiké. The ‘philosophy in ‘natural philosophy’ is an expedient of translation. Here 
‘physics’ would avoid the appearance of tautology. 

240. anapodeiktoi. Alternative translation: ‘not subject to demonstration.’ 

241. peri apodeixeés: The reference is to the Analytics. 

242. The whole lemma matches the texts of Ross and Jaeger, including the words tén 
legontén. The two citations at 267,15.19-20 omit these words, but even there they have to be 
supplied in thought. 

243. The syntax of hoti ... legén einai is somewhat rough, but this seems to be the sense. 

244. arkhé, i.e. a starting point, itself not demonstrated. 

245. The objects of pre-existent knowledge. 

246. Alexander epistamenous; Ross, Jaeger proepistamenous, ‘with previous knowledge’. 

247. en t6i akouein, infinitive. Alternative translation: ‘while studying.’ 

248. Plato [?], Alcibiades I, 106D. 

249. The Platonic, or pseudo-Platonic, position presented here is that all knowledge is 
preceded by learning or by discovery following upon inquiry. Alexander’s response is that 
some knowledge is not preceded by learning or discovery or inquiry; we simply have it. 

250. Alexander tines; Ross, Jaeger (and the lemma at 266,30) tén legontén tines, ‘some of 
those who speak’. 
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251. akouontas, participle. 

252. peri pasés tés ousias theérountos, héi pephuke, literally, ‘all substance, as it is by 
nature’. Hayduck and Jaeger place a comma after the6rountos; Ross does not. Ross and Jaeger 
read pephuken and place a comma after it; Hayduck does not place a comma after pephuke. 

263. In Aristotle’s text as it stands the sequence of thought is: (i) physics isa kind of wisdom 
but it is not primary philosophy; (ii) people should approach the study of truth with a grasp 
of analytics; (iii) it belongs to the philosopher to study the principles of syllogism; (iv) the one 
who knows each genus is the one to speak about its principles. Alexander is suggesting 
transposing the second and third items in the sequence. In the light of Alexander’s remarks 
on position, Jaeger brackets (ii),1005b2-5, as a later addition by Aristotle. 

264. peri pasés tés ousias. 

265. Alexander’s citations at 267,24.25 give pasés ousias; Ross, Jaeger (and the lemma) 
read pasés tés ousias. 

256. Taking kai as epexegetical. 

257. kuriétaton en tois ousin. Literally, ‘the most proper among beingy’. 

258. Interpretation [i] takes substance as simply equivalent to being; interpretation [ii] 
takes substance as the primary instance of being. 

259. héi pephuke: cf. 267,18 above héi pephuke: lit. ‘all sttbstance, as it is by nature’. 

260. apodeiktikou: cf. 268,3. 

261. i.e. the task of each of these practitioners; the sentence makes a slightly awkward 
transition from singular to plural and back to singular. 

262. para tou apodeiktikou, literally, ‘from the one who demonstrates’; but here the 
reference is not to the practitioner who demonstrates in this or that science, but to the expert 
in demonstration as such. Alexander seems to assimilate the first philosopher and the 
logician. 

263. So as to produce a demonstration. 

264. The Analytics. 

266. i.e. in that genus. 

266. viz. a non-specialist. 

267. tén deiktik6n autou, viz. the things that would serve as premises in the demonstration 
of it, if it were to be demonstrated. 

268. ex hautou, ‘from oneself’, Hayduck; MSS ex autou; cf. ex autés or (with Hayduck) ex 
hautés, 269,5. 

269. Alexander hé toiauté pasén bebaiotaté arkhé; Ross, Jaeger bebaiotaté hé toiauté pasén 
arkhé. The difference is simply one of word order. 

270. I have smoothed out the toiauté ... toiauté (‘such ... such ... ’.) construction. 

271. tés antiphaseds: Literally ‘of contradiction’. 

272. Alexander t6i aut6i kata to auto adunaton; Ross, Jaeger adunaton t6i autéi kai kata 
to auto. Apart from the additional kai the difference is simply one of word order. 

273. logikas duskhereias. The adjective logikos indicates that an argument or discussion 
is based on a logos or logoi, on what is said about a thing, as opposed to what the thing is in 
itself. The word is associated with dialectical argument. For more information, see H. Bonitz, 
Index Aristotelicus, s.v. logikos. For fuller discussion see M. Kappes, Aristoteles-Lexikon, 1894, 
35-6; W.D. Ross, Aristotle’s Metaphysics, Oxford 1924, I.168. William Dooley SJ and Kevin 
Flannery SJ have helped me here, which is not to say that they agree with the translation 
‘verbal’. 

274. Alexander prosdiérisametha, indicative, Ross, Jaeger prosdiorisaimeth’ an, optative, 
‘we may make’. 

275. Different parts, respects, times, relations, manners, etc. 

276. SE 5, 167a23-5 reads mé onomatos alla pragmatos, kai onomatos mé sunénumou alla 
tou autou, ‘not of a word but of an object, and of a word [which is] not univocal but rather the 
same’. The passage is problematic because the first part of it says that contradiction concerns 
an object (pragma) rather than a word or name (onoma), and then the second part seems to 
retract this point by saying what sort of a word or name is involved. Alexander softens the 
second part by adding é ei, ‘or, if’, and by introducing a reference to equivocal terms, which 
are surely not the stuff of genuine contradiction. Alexander finds in the text a distinction 
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between a univocal word and the same word; the best I can suppose is that the univocal word 
(sunénumon) here is what we would call a synonym in English; the point would then be that 
a contradiction requires the same exact word both in affirmation and in negation and that 
different words with the same meaning will not suffice. This seems somewhat strained. The 
Revised Oxford Translation deals with the situation by deleting the second occurrence of 
onomatos and renders ‘not the name but the object, and one that is not synonymous but the 
same’. On this view the sunénumon is not a synonymous word or term but rather a thing or 
object, in line with the sense which sunénumon bears in Cat. 1. Then the point is the fairly 
obvious one that in a contradiction the affirmation and the negation have to be about the 
same thing, not about two different things of the same kind. 

277. én. Literally ‘was’; the question is about a principle previously mentioned. 

278. The principle of non-contradiction. 

279. einai kai mé einai. The translation ‘is the case and is not the case’ reflects my 
interpretation of einai as not restricted to affirmations and negations of existence. 

280. Hayduck prints touto gar esti to hontinoun hupolambanein einai te kai mé einai 
adunaton. {an eié diapseusthénai peri touto.) At Metaph. 1005b23-4 Ross and Jaeger print 
adunaton gar hontinoun ta’uton hupolambanein einai kai mé einai. Hayduck prints 
adunaton in widely spaced letters, as part of Alexander’s citation of Aristotle, and follows 
Bonitz in bracketing the following words, which are not found in the Latin translation S. 
While it is not uncommon for Alexander’s citation to give Aristotle’s words in a different 
order, I think that in this case we should repunctuate, placing a full stop after kai mé einai 
and beginning a new sentence with adunaton. That yields two sentences. The first sentence 
paraphrases Aristotle’s hontinoun as tina. The second sentence practically repeats 270,1 
and anticipates 270,4-5, and this may be reason enough to bracket it, adunaton and all; 
but Alexander is not notably fastidious about repetition, and soI refrain from bracketing 
the sentence. 

281. That something can be and not be the case, or some other denial of non-contradiction. 

282. It is not certain who the ‘some’ are, but perhaps the reference includes Plato in the 
Theaetetus. 

283. tén ... antiphasin: here in the sense of the contradictory properties ascribed to a thing; 
more often in the sense of contradictory statements that ascribe contradictory properties, 
translated ‘contradictories’; sometimes ‘a statement and its contradictory’, ‘a statement and 
its negation’. 

284. mé sunalétheuesthai tén antiphasin. 

285. Supplying ta’nantia in thought on the basis of 1005b27. Alexander’s omission of 
ta’nantia is more likely to be an abbreviation, deliberate or indeliberate, of the text he has, 
than a sign of his having a text without these words, which in any case appear at 270,17. 

286. Reading to de (neuter) for ho de (masculine). 

287. Reading esti ei gar for esti gar ei. I can’t make anything out of esti gar ei in 270,16; I 
take esti in the sense of possibility, and transpose, reading ei gar for gar ei. The preceding 
and following sentences suggest that Alexander is mentioning ei gar .... as an alternative to 
eide ... .; 1 think that someone missed this point and ‘corrected’ what he took to be the faulty 
position of gar by placing gar directly after esti and before ei. 

288. I take the clause hés gar enargei ... proskhrétai as parenthetical. Aristotle’s arguing 
as he does calls for an explanation, because it suggests that the physical or metaphysical 
principle of the incompatibility of contraries in the same subject can be used as a higher-level 
premise from which the principle of non-contradiction can be derived. Alexander explains, in 
effect, that Aristotle is arguing dialectically, from a premise that people take to be evident. 
The next clause, introduced by the inferential particle ara, continues the argument itself and 
follows naturally on the clause before the parenthesis. 

289. hai doxai tés antiphaseés. Literally, ‘the beliefs of the contradiction’. 

290. hoi. The antecedent sophistai is understood from sophistikas. 

291. hésper at 270,27 is picked up by correlative hout6 at 270,34. The two cases compared: 
[i] the assertion that the same thing cannot belong and not belong to the same thing; [ii] the 
assertion that contraries cannot both belong to the same thing. Both require the same set of 
qualifications. 
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292. This has been asserted, not proven, at 1005b23-4. 

293. to auto: The same as what? Hayduck reports that Bonitz would drop éo (yielding ‘it’) 
or read touto (yielding ‘this’). 

294. Taking anairoumendi as having something like gerundive force, and transposing (in 
the translation) from passive to active voice. 

295. agagontes. But might this be a mistake for anagontes, ‘reducing’? 

296. This supplement is inserted in line with the preceding sentence, 271,29-30. 

297. on ge aléthes. Even if contraries could belong to the same thing at the same time, the 
question would still remain whether contraries actually belonged to this or that thing at this 
or that time. 

298. viz. as espousing or deferring to the views of Heraclitus. 

299. Perhaps the reference is to the Theaetetus, where Plato presents Heraclitus’ position 
as coinciding with that of Protagoras; cf. Theaetetus 152D-E. See also Metaph. 4.7, 1012a24-6; 
4.8, 1012a33-1012b2. 

300. Metaph. 4.5, 1009b12-15. 

301. cf. Plato, Theaetetus 152A-C; Metaph. 4.4, 1007b21-3. 

302. Hayduck, presumably following the MSS, does not print this as a lemma. Yet the 
simple presentation of a bit of text, without such introductions as ‘he says’ or ‘he adds’, is 
characteristic of Alexander’s lemmata. In any case printing this text as a lemma may make 
it easier for readers to correlate sections of the commentary with sections of Aristotle’s text. 
Cf. 299,28-30. 

303. Hayduck reports that Bonitz proposed to add mé huparkhein, ‘do not belong’. Hayduck 
cites the Latin version S in support, but seems to find the addition unnecessary. I find the 
addition redundant. 

304. Being the case and not being the case are contraries. The impossibility of something’s 
both being and not being the case at the same time is taken as implying both [i] the 
impossibility of contraries’ being true of the same thing at the same time and [ii] the 
impossibility of anyone’s supposing contraries to be true of the same thing at the same time. 

305. cf. phési, ‘the says’, at 272,15. Alexander sometimes uses the first person plural in 
such a way as almost to assume the person of Aristotle; cf. 278,5; 281,2; 283,28. 

306. méde houtés. This phrase is what Alexander is trying to explain in what follows. 

307. dia tés proddou. Literally, ‘by the progress’. 

308. On the second interpretation there is no special significance to méde, ‘not even’, it is 
simply equivalent to mé, ‘not’. 

309. This supplement, or something like it, is required not only in Alexander’s lemma but 
also in Aristotle’s text. 

310. Alexander uses logos both in the sense of reason, i.e. the faculty of reason, as at 272,37 
and 273,1, and in the sense of rational speech, as at 272,33.35.36.37. The logos in this latter 
sense is not an activity within the mind but a statement or utterance; but Alexander does not 
distinguish sharply between the two senses, and in this context overtones of both are present. 

311. dia logén, i.e. by way of rational utterances. 

312. The issue is one of Greek word order: Alexander’s paraphrase shifts édé, ‘by that very 
fact’, to the emphatic position at the beginning of the phrase. 

313. i.e. prior to the axiom of non-contradiction. 

314. The ‘or’ is exclusive: the thing is what he says it is or it is not what he says it is, but 
in any case it is not both what he says it is and not what he says it is. This is an alternative 
way of asserting the principle of non-contradiction. At 273,15 and 25 Alexander uses the 
passive legetai, ‘is said to be’. 

315. cf. An. Pr. 2.20, 66b11; SE 9, 170b1-2. These passages do not say explicitly that 
refutation works through questioning. 

316. i.e. the respondent’s answers, not first principles. 

317. Correcting MSS autou, ‘from itself’, to hautou with Bonitz and Hayduck; cf. 273,8.17. 

318. Taking indefinite ti as predicate. 

319. viz. that everything is or is not what it is said to be. 

320. Alexander to axioun einai ti; Ross, Jaeger ou to axioun é einai ti, ‘not to insist 
either ...’. On the matter of the negative ou, cf. below, 273,37-274,1. 
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321. i.e. in response to the opponent’s denial of the axiom. 

322. arkhé. Alternative translation: ‘principle’. 

323. Taking indefinite ti as subject of einai. 

824. Or perhaps ‘that something is [such and such] or that it is not [such and such)’. 

325. Alexander moves freely back and forth between two formulations of the disjunction: 
a formulation including a predicate (einai ti ho legetai é mé einai, ‘is or is not what it is said 
to be’) and a formulation without an explicit predicate (einai é mé einai, ‘is or is not the case’ 
or perhaps ‘is or is not [such and such]’). 

326. Alexander takes Aristotle as in effect conceding that this attempt at refutation would 
be begging the question. 

327. Alexander favours deleting gar, ‘for’, perhaps on the ground that the phrase is not 
an explanation of what precedes. Ross and Jaeger print gar and mention no MSS evidence 
for a text without gar. 

328. graphé. Literally, ‘a writing’. 

329. Ross and Jaeger print ou, which is also the reading of EJ (oukhi AD), 

330. Alexander set out to explain 1006a18-20 without the negative, found the proposed 
strategy for refutation to be question-begging, and now suggests that the sentence would 
make better sense with the negative. Without the negative, the strategy is direct: to insist 
that the opponent concede the truth of the principle. With the negative, the strategy is 
indirect: not to insist that the opponent concede the truth of the principle, but rather to induce 
the opponent to say something meaningful, and then to show that meaningful utterance 
supposes the truth of the principle. 

331. In this context ‘speech’ is the obvious translation of logos; but it may be helpful to 
recall that the same word was translated ‘reason’ in the preceding discussion; cf. n. 310 above. 

332. Which is what the respondent was trying to deny. 

333. méden mallon sémainein auton é mé sémainein. This is a possible fall-back position 
for the respondent: to admit that his speech signifies something, but to add that by the same 
token it also does not signify it or unsignifies it at the same time. ‘No more’ (ouden mallon, 
méden mallon) is a slogan or catchphrase for this fall-back position. 

334. This parenthesis is to justify Alexander's own use of elenkhos, ‘refutation’, to 
paraphrase Aristotle’s apodeixis, ‘demonstration’. 

335. ti horizei. It would be too much to claim that he ‘defines something’. 

336. logos. Alternative translation: ‘statement’. 

337. Reading ¢6i for to. Or perhaps we should retain to and understand a verb such as 
legei, ‘he says’, ‘he means’. 

338. Alexander estai dé ti hérismenon; Ross, Jaeger édé gar ti estai hérismenon, ‘for by 
that very fact there will be something definite’. 

339. Alexander recognises two accounts of how this refutation proceeds. On account [i] 
the refutation moves from the respondent’s admission that speech signifies something to the 
conclusion that the respondent recognises something as definite. On account [ii] the refuta- 
tion moves from the respondent’s admission of recognising something as definite to the 
conclusion that the respondent recognises speech as significant. 

340. viz. denial of the axiom of non-contradiction. 

341. First interpretation of hupomenei logon, 1006a27. 

342. i.e. to negate the principle of non-contradiction; or perhaps to negate the very 
meaning of contradiction, to treat contradiction as a term without meaning. 

343. legei. The denial of significance to logos is itself a logos. 

344. ouden malion touto é touto. Literally, ‘nothing is this rather than this’. This is a 
fall-back position for the opponent of the axiom of non-contradiction: to admit that one’s 
speech signifies something, but then to say that the signification is multiple or indefinite. 

345. On interpretation [i] the refutation is based on the opponent’s act of speech; on 
interpretation [ii] the refutation is based on the definiteness of the content of what the 
opponent says. 

346. eti ho touto sunkh6érésas sunkekhéréke ti aléthes einai kh6ris apodeixeés, héste ouk 
an pan houtés kai oukh houtés ekhoi. Ross reports that these words are found here and in AD, 
but not in EJ, Asclepius, or the Latin translation of Moerbeke, and that Bonitz deleted the 
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passage ‘on the assumption that there is no trace of it in Alexander’s commentary’. Ross finds 
reference to eti ... apodeixeés at 275,2.6 and so retains it; Jaeger considers it a later addition 
by Aristotle. Both Ross and Jaeger bracket héste ... ekhoi. 

347. i.e. someone denying the axiom of non-contradiction. 

348. Another statement of a fall-back position. 

349. logos. Alternative translation: ‘a statement.’ 

350. Or possibly ‘he signifies’. 

351. Taking tode ti as subject of einai. The alternative is to take tode as subject of einai 
and ¢i as predicate, ‘this is no more something than not something’. 

352. viz. that one who uses speech expresses something by what he says. 

363. Reading hautou with Brandis, Bonitz, Hayduck. 

354. Any significant reply would conflict with the thesis that speech does not signify. 

355. logos. Here it seems to mean any given particular statement. 

356. i.e. it is no more true or significant than it is not. 

357. The point is not that he explicitly assents to the proposition that speech signifies, but 
that he says this by implication, when he answers a question and means something by the 
answer. 

358. Alexander touto auto; Ross, Jaeger touto g’ auto, ‘at least this very thing’. 

359. Alexander #o einai kai mé einai; Ross, Jaeger, to einai é mé einai todi, ‘to be or not to 
be such and such’. Alexander’s lemma does not give the todi which follows mé einai in Ross, 
Jaeger, but his citation does; cf. 275,32-3. 

360. hoti sémainei to onoma. Literally singular, ‘that the name signifies’; Alexander 
understands to einai kai mé einai as in apposition to to onoma; cf. 275,23-5. The point is that 
einai, ‘to be’ and mé einai, ‘not to be’, are different names for very different things. In English 
it might be more natural to use the examples ‘is’ and ‘is not’. 

361. ouketi. 

362. i.e. the attempt to say that speech signifies but also does not signify amounts to a 
negation of speech. 

363. Alexander does not continue either with kai mé einai or with é mé einai. 

364. As the predicate, i.e. as what to einai signifies. 

365. tode é tode. Literally, ‘this thing or this thing’. 

366. tén ontén ti. Literally, ‘a certain thing among beings’. 

367. metalambanein: LSJ, I ‘take instead’, ITI ‘take in exchange, substitute’. Perhaps the 
idea is that Aristotle, having laid down a certain basic line of argumentation, uses that line 
of argument on a series of distinct data, one after another. 

368. The reason for the length of the treatment is that Aristotle offers a number of distinct 
considerations in defence of the principle of non-contradiction. The reason for its obscurity is 
that instead of a straightforward proof from stated premises Aristotle undertakes to bring 
out what is implicit (the deontés lambanomena, ‘necessary assumptions’) in the meaningful- 
ness of various types of utterances. It is difficult to know how far Alexander's reference 
extends. Perhaps it runs as far as 1006b34, where Aristotle begins to reply to a fall-back 
position; cf. 282,6-7.36. 

369. kata pleionén, i.e. of several kinds of things. The issue is not whether a given predicate 
applies to exactly one thing, e.g. Socrates, or to a plurality of things, e.g. Socrates, Plato, 
Aristotle; it is whether a given predicate applies to one kind of thing, e.g. humans, or to more 
than one kind of thing, e.g. humans and images. Alexander clarifies this point at 277,5-8. 

370. viz. the thing signified by the name that was first taken or applied. Presumably 
Alexander is thinking of special or essential predication, such that predication of one term 
rules out predication of other terms. 

371. As the next sentence suggests, Alexander is talking about essential predication; many 
different predicates may be accidentally predicated of a given thing. 

372. to te anthrépos kai to ouk anthrépos. Where Alexander places the negation immedi- 
ately before the word negated, I have rendered the negation ‘non-’; where Alexander places 
the negation before the verb esti or equivalent, I have rendered the negation ‘not’. 

373. henos, i.e. one kind of thing; cf. n. 369 above. 

374. viz. of what is signified by ‘human’. 
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375. Alexander takes affirmation and negation to be two different predicates, rather than 
two different operations performed with or on the same predicate. 

376. to zdion dipoun. I do not use quotation marks around that which is signified, because 
what is signified by a name is something in rerum natura, not a word or a meaning. Alexander 
is not talking about a synonymy between words or sets of words. 

377. i.e. two-footed animal, and not anything else. 

378. to anthrépéi einai. Alternatively, ‘its essence as human’. 

379. to anthrépos. The neuter article indicates a mention or citation. But sometimes we 
find ho anthrépos with the masculine article where context indicates a mention or citation. 
Perhaps Alexander's practice on this point was flexible; or perhaps copyists are responsible 
for the variation. 

380. ho ho anthrépos esémainen, viz. two-footed animal. While the article is masculine, 
context makes it clear that anthrépos is being cited or mentioned. 

381. z6ion pezon dipoun, a variant on the simple zéion dipoun. But the argument does not 
depend on how exactly the signification of ‘human’ is expressed, so long as ‘human’ signifies 
exactly one thing. 

382. ou gar dé. Cf. Denniston, The Greek Particles, 2nd ed., Oxford 1954, p. 243. 

383. ti esti to sémainomenon. Literally, ‘what that which is signified is’. 

384. to einai Sokratei. Alternatively, ‘the essence of Socrates’. 

385. ousian. Alternatively, ‘substance’. 

386. en tdi ti esti. Literally, ‘in what [a thing] is’. 

387. to anthrépéi einai. I follow Brandis, Bonitz, Hayduck in reading ¢o for t6i. Alternative 
translation: ‘the essence of human.’ 

388. Literally, ‘definite’; but throughout this passage the issue is one of definite number, 
as opposed to indefinite or infinite number. 

389. The case of equivocal terms poses no problem for the thesis that each term signifies 
one thing, provided that the equivocal term can be analysed into a definite number of senses, 
in each of which it signifies one thing. An equivocal term with an infinite number of senses 
would pose a problem for the thesis. 

390. i.e. rational speech. 

391. Taking ouden as object of sémainein. It is possible, but less likely, that ouden is subject 
of legoito, nothing could be said to signify’. 

392. tode ti. Alternative translation: ‘this kind of thing’, as opposed to another kind of 
thing; cf. 277,5-8. 

393. Or ‘kinds of things’. 

394. Taking to with anthrépos, cf. to hés eikona, 277,34, and following Brandis, Bonitz, 
Hayduck in reading anthrépos, nominative, rather than the accusative of the MSS. 

396. i.e. the faculty or power of thought. 

396. i.e. people who actually think or profess to think that a given name signifies an 
infinite number of things, as opposed to people who are simply puzzled by the phenomenon 
of equivocal terms. 

397. i.e. rational speech. 

398. Taking anéireito, én, and ésan as contrary to fact, despite the absence of the particle an. 

399. henades. Literally, ‘ones’. 

400. i.e. that positing an indefinite number of significations for each name does away with 
discussion. 

401. ep’ autou: Hayduck reports Bonitz as suggesting the reflexive pronoun eph’ hautou. 
I follow Hayduck in regarding this as unnecessary. 

402. i.e. the object or content of thought. 

403. If one can think one thing, then one can give each thing that is thought a name; if 
one can give each thing that is thought a name, then one can engage in rational speech or 
discussion, with oneself or with others. 

404. i.e. the activity of thinking. 

4085. viz. of their position. 

406. ti dépot’ oun. Alexander regards what follows as the really difficult point in the 
passage. 
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407. First of two possible explanations. 

408. The things that are signified in a given case. 

409. Reading <ison t6i> t6i dunasthai. The formula ison t61 ... is frequent in Alexander’s 
paraphrasing explanations; cf. 279,2; 280,21; 298,24. The first ¢6i introduces the citation. The 
second ¢6i goes with the infinitive dunasthai and is picked up by ¢outéi at 278, 29. (Bonitz and 
Hayduck select toutéi, the reading of A’, over touto, the reading of A LF.) Alexander 
paraphrases Aristotle's infinitive with a participle and Aristotle’s participle with an infini- 
tive. 

410. This is the explanation of Aristotle’s hérismena. 

411. i.e. something one; but I do not see a need to supply <hen>. 

412. Taken word for word Hayduck’s text, hois ou keitai é t6n hois etethé, would yield: ‘they 
could no more be predicated of the things for which they are not posited than of those for 
which they were posited.’ As Hayduck says in his note, one would expect hois keitai é t6n hois 
ouk etethé, with the negative repositioned. This is what I translate. 

413. The idea is that names that signify infinitely many things signify all things, and that 
names which signify all things signify the same things. 

414. The infinite number of things supposedly signified by ‘human’, plus non-human. This 
notion of an infinite number-plus-one is taken as absurd. 

416. If ‘infinite’ signifies an infinite number of things, this set includes non-infinite. But 
if ‘infinite’ signifies non-infinite, then ‘infinite’ does not signify an infinite number of things. 
This seems to be a case of p > q, q > not-p. But the argument equivocates: the non-infinite 
which is a member of the set of infinite things is not the same as a non-infinite set of things. 
Perhaps this is what Alexander had in mind when he characterised the proof as ‘rather 
dialectical’ at 279,4. 

416. The name ‘infinite’. 

417. The non-infinite. 

418. ie. there will be a counter-example to the opponent’s position, admitted by the 
opponent himself, to avoid the absurdity of [i]. 

419. Alexander estai; Ross, Jaeger esé6, ‘let the name be...’ 

420. Aristotle’s kai may be explicative, ‘i.e.’, but Alexander's exposition takes these to be 
two distinct points. 

421. The thing or kind of thing named by the distinctive name. 

422. pros. Literally ‘with regard to’. 

423. Following Bonitz’s suggestion to supply </egesthai>. An alternative supplement 
would be <katégoreisthai> ‘to be predicated’. 

424. Why does Alexander bring ‘human’ into a discussion about the predication of 
accidents? Perhaps he is simply returning to the more inclusive way in which he put matters 
in 280,3-11. 

425. Something is poluénumon if it has two or more names, i.e. if the extension of the 
names is the same, and if the names have the same formula; cf. 247,27. 

426. einai kai mé einai. Perhaps ‘to be [such and such] and not to be [such and such]’. 

427. Taking legei as the verb in the protasis, ou ... estai kai ouk estai as the verbs in the 
apodosis, and an ... katégoroito as the verb in a parenthetical clause. 

428. mé einai, ‘not to be’. 

429. The reference is to the occurrence of sunénuma at 1006b18. Aristotle did not actually 
say that poluénumia was sunénumia. Nor does he say here that it is hom6numia, and it would 
be surprising if he did, because poluénuma are things with more than one name, each name 
having the same formula, whereas homénuma are things with the same name but different 
formulae; cf. Cat. 1, 1a1-6. 

430. Reading kata poluénumian with Brandis, Bonitz, Hayduck. 

431. Alexander hésper ei; Ross, Jaeger hésper an ei. Alexander’s citation at 281,36 reads 
hésper an ei. 

432. Such differences would be merely verbal and would not generate a genuine contra- 
diction. This remark paves the way for a return to the main issue. 

433. antithesis ... kata sumbebekos. Perhaps ‘opposition between substance and accident’. 

434. viz. the thing which is human. 
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435. i.e. this is not a case of poluénumia. I follow Bonitz and Hayduck in deleting za. Taken 
with preceding tauta, ta would yield ‘and they are not several same names for the same thing’. 

436. logoi. The Greek starts with a plural subject but then ends with a singular verb; I 
have had to make some adjustments to put it into English. 

437. On the assumption that contradiction is possible or occurs. 

438. Strictly speaking poluénuma are things and not names, and ‘mantle’ and ‘cloak’ are 
not things with many names but rather names for a certain thing with many names; but the 
point is that on the view mentioned ‘human’ and ‘non-human’ would follow the model of 
‘mantle’ and ‘cloak’. 

439. First of two ways of taking 1006b22-4. On interpretation [i] 1006b22-4 is parentheti- 
cal, interrupting the main sequence of thought which runs from 1006b20-2 to 1006b24-5. On 
interpretation [ii] 1006b22-4 considers the possibility that as a matter of linguistic fact one 
person may use ‘human’ to mean precisely what another person uses ‘non-human’ to mean, 
i.e. that this might be a case of poluénumia. 

440. heteron. Literally, ‘a different thing’. 

441. Following Bonitz and Hayduck in deleting te. The bracketed material is supplied 
from 1006b24-5 in place of Alexander’s kai ta epi toutdéi, ‘and the following’. 

442. Alexander ho esémainen ho anthrépos; Ross, Jaeger ho esémaine to anthrépos. 

443. This is the climax of the argument from significant speech that began at 1006a28. 

444. This sentence may seem to be a case of ‘p > p’; but perhaps the point is the transition 
from the level of the meaning of a term in isolation to the level of the meaning of an affirmative 
statement as a whole. 

445. i.e. if this is not a thing with many names, if these are not two names meaning the 
same thing. 

446. Accepting Bonitz’s supplement <é einai mé anthrépon>, in line with the words 
immediately following and with 282,33. 

447. Alexander ho autos de logos; Ross, Jaeger ho d’ autos logos. 

448. viz. the subject in question. 

449. Hayduck reports that MSS LF add epi toutou ouk aléthes eipein nun hoti ouk esti 
leukon, ‘in the case of this thing it is not true to say, now, that it is not white’. I take it that 
this is redundant. 

450. Literally, ‘to be human’. Given the frequency of infinitives depending on verbs of 
saying in this passage, I have translated the infinitives by indicatives. 

451. Literally, ‘not to be human’. 

452. heteron. Literally, ‘a different thing’. 

453. viz. of a given human. 

454. viz. non-human. 

455. The idea is that if this or that predicate (the ‘less different’), e.g. ‘white’, which is 
different from ‘human’ but compatible with it, may contingently be untrue of a given subject, 
then the negation of the subject (the ‘more different’) is even less true, or less likely to be true, 
of that subject. 

456. But rather define things as one merely because they are predicable of or applicable 
to one thing. 

457. Literally, ‘asks simply’. 

458. This is a fall-back position for the opponent of non-contradiction: to answer a simple 
question (Is Socrates human”) with a double answer (‘Yes, and not human as well’). 

459. to epi tés antiphaseds. Literally, ‘the [axiom] in the case of contradiction’. We may 
regard the claim that contradictions occur and the claim that all things can or should be 
demonstrated as logically independent; but Alexander takes it that the opponent holds not 
only that contradiction occurs but also that all things, even the obvious, can and should be 
demonstrated. 

460. viz. that Socrates is both human and not human. 

461. viz. ‘is Socrates human? 

462. viz. Socrates, the human in question. 

463. ou dei. Perhaps more weakly, ‘we need not’. 

464. viz. that Socrates is non-human. 
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465. viz. Socrates. 

466. ouden mallon ... einai é mé einai. Alternatively, ‘is no more [true] than it is not [true]’. 

467. epei, ‘since’, introduces an explanation of Alexander's interpretation, not an explana- 
tion of the opponents’ reasoning. 

468. to ... sémainomenon. Literally, ‘the thing signified’; I translate as plural because it 
is subject of sunuparkhein, ‘both belong’. 

469. Aristotle has not offered a special argument against non-contradiction in the case of 
accidents. Perhaps Alexander’s point is that none of the facts about accidental predication 
pose any problem for the principle of non-contradiction; cf. 1007a10-20. 

470. In the affirmation. 

471. viz. at another time. 

472. Ross and Jaeger give the intervening words, hoi touto legontes; Alexander's omission 
of them in this citation is not strong evidence that he did not read them in his text. 

473. kai to ti én einai, 1007a21; Alexander takes Aristotle's kai as epexegetical. 

474. Evidently Alexander expects the audience, if not the opponents, to accept the 
distinction of substance or essence from accident. 

475. Essentially, i.e. in such a way that the thing’s very existence is bound up with its 
being a thing of this kind. 

476. ti ... eidos, i.e. some specific form. 

477. In Greek word order it is possible first to state the direct object and then to give the 
verb whose object it is; but Alexander says there is no need to insert a verb at this point. 

478. This explanation and the remarks immediately following may be difficult to follow 
for someone working with the editions of Ross and Jaeger or with translations based on them. 
To judge by his citations and comments, Alexander read hoper anthrép6i einai é z6i6i ti én 
einai mé einai. This would yield something like ‘the exact essence of human or animal, for the 
essence not to be’. Alexander’s first move was to explain the first part of the phrase as 
depending on anairousin, ‘they negate’, in 1007a20. His second move was to insert in thought 
an explicative kai between the two parts of the phrase, yielding, ‘i.e. for the essence not to be’. 
His third move was to explain ‘essence’ in the second part of the phrase as meaning definition, 
presumably to avoid redundancy. Ross and Jaeger read a shorter text based on EB’ J, Asclepius, 
and the Latin translation of Moerbeke: hoper anthropoi einai éz6i6i einai mé einai, i.e. without 
the words ti én that Alexander tried to explain. MS AP gives a longer text: mé einai ti én einai 
tinos, ‘not to be the essence of anything’. Alexander was aware of this as an interpretation if 
not as a reading; cf. 286,4. Whatever the reading selected, it would seem more natural to take 
the phrase with ananké ... phaskein, ‘it is necessary ... to say’, at 1007a21-2, than with 
anairousin. 

479. Accepting Hayduck’s addition of é mé einai in line with 1007a24; cf. 287,3-4 for the 
distinction. 

480. cf. 285,13-15; 286,33-5. 

481. auto, the substance of being human, is in tou¢éi, the particular. 

482. Alexander hama kai; Ross, Jaeger 6, simply ‘or’. 

483. Alexander (and Jaeger) allo ti; Ross allo, ‘another thing’. 

484. oukh hés alléi tini onti aut6i huparkhousa. Literally, ‘not belonging to it as to some 
other being’. 

485. The basic contrast is between an accident’s belonging to a subject which is distinct 
from it and a specific form’s being identical with its subject. I take the datives in the phrase 
all’ hés tout6i onti aut6i to be governed by huparkhousa. The contrast would have been 
expressed more smoothly by something like all’ hés touto ousa auto. For the subject as having 
its being in its specific form or essence, cf. 287,20-1. 

486. koinoteron: I use quotation marks even though Alexander's wording here differs from 
Aristotle’s as cited at 287,3, in particular by replacing Aristotle’s datives with accusatives. 

487. kataphasis ... ek metatheseds, i.e. obversion. 

488. The essence. 

489. Alexander’s lemma and the MSS of Metaph. give katholou; Ross, Jaeger follow 
Alexander’s suggestion kath’ hou; cf. 288,9-11. Ross says that kath’ hou is Alexander’s 
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conjecture in place of katholou, Jaeger that it is Alexander’s emendation; 288,23 and 289,37-8 
show, however, that Alexander does not commit himself to kath’ hou. 

490. The first of two (or three) interpretations. Interpretations [ia] and [ib] are based on 
the reading katholou, ‘universally’, and argue to an infinity of merely accidental subjects and 
predications; interpretation [ii] is based on the reading kath’ hou, ‘of which’, and argues to 
there being no subject at all (though it takes this as implying an infinity of predications; cf. 
288,15). 

491. The argument is that if there is no essential predication, then there is no subject of 
essential predication. 

492. The point about the dependence of accident on substance, and more generally 
interpretation [ii]. 

493. As in [ia]; cf. 288,3-7. 

494. And so the regress cannot even get started. 

495. In the first mode an accident is said of a substance; in the second mode an accident 
is said, or appears to be said, of another accident. 

496. i.e. so as to produce a sentence in which one accident is said of a substance and then 
a second accident is said of the first accident. 

497. So as to yield ‘Socrates is musical and white’. This may look like one predication, but 
it is really a conjunction of two distinct predications. 

498. Taking é as disjunctive, not as comparative. 

499. Literally, ‘if, then, the mode of accidental predication is twofold ... ’. 

500. The negatives in the protasis are, rather exceptionally, oudeteron and oude. The 
apodosis begins at ouk an eié. 

601. viz. that there is no predication in the category of substance. 

602. This sentence has the following structure: if p (accidental predications are the only 
predications), then q (predication goes on to infinity); but ifr (there is no predication in the 
category of substance), then p (accidental predications are the only predications); but not r; 
therefore not p. As it stands, it is a case of the fallacy of denying the antecedent; but Alexander 
might reply that p is the only state of affairs that could result ing, and that r is the only state 
of affairs that could result in p. An alternative would have been to deny q as absurd and then 
to deny p and r by modus tollens. 

603. homoiés. Hayduck prints this in widely spaced letters as part of Alexander’s citation 
of Aristotle. Ross and Jaeger report no evidence for it. My suspicion is that Alexander is more 
likely to have inserted it in his citation than to have read it in his text. 

604. Literally, ‘which is already subordinated with an accident’. 

605. No verb expressed in Alexander; Ross, Jaeger estai, yielding ‘nor will anything else 
be...’. 

606. ousia. Alternative translation: ‘essence.’ 

6507. Reading ¢6i de mé einai ameson protasin, in place of Hayduck’s ¢6i de méden einai 
ameson protasin. Immediate propositions are basic indemonstrable propositions. 

608. allo pro allou. Literally, ‘one thing before another’. 

609. It maybe helpful to recap the proposed interpretations of 1007a34, préton to katholou 
/to kath’ hou. Interpretation [ia], based on the reading katholou, reduced the opponents’ 
position to the absurd consequence of an infinity of accidental predications, by way of an 
argument for the non-existence of substance. Interpretation [ii], based on the reading kath’ 
hou, also argued to an infinity of accidental predications by way of the non-existence of 
substance. Alexander holds, 288,23, that [ii] does not convey the respect in which Aristotle 
attacks the opponents’ views; and perhaps this extends to [ia]. Now he proposes [ib], an 
alternative to [ia], based once again on the reading katholou; like [ia] and [ii] it argues to an 
infinity of predications, but now by way of the non-existence of any primary and indemon- 
strable proposition. 

610. Supplying <all’ adunaton>. Without such a supplement the text yields ‘predications 
lof accidents] will go on to infinity, because at base not even one thing is an accident of an 
accident’. But the latter fact, far from explaining or grounding an infinite regress of accidents, 
prevents the regress from getting started. 

611. en té ousidi. Alternative translation: ‘to the essence.’ 
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612. Literally, ‘all the contradictions’. I italicise ‘all’ to reflect the emphatic position of 
pasai at the end of the lemma. 

613. Clearly Alexander is not saying that Aristotle will show this claim to be true; his 
point is that the opponents are committed to it; cf. 1007b29-1008a1 and 292,5-6. 

514. Of these negative statements. 

515. Alexander logon legousin; Ross, Jaeger legousi logon. 

516. Literally ‘a contradiction’. 

517. The first of three possible interpretations. 

518. Supposing that Protagoras’ basic position was that whatever seems to someone to be 
the case is the case, that has been thought to imply contradiction (because what seems to one 
person to be the case seems to another person not to be the case). Perhaps Alexander’s point 
is that even if Protagoras’ position opens the possibility of contradictions, it does not commit 
him to the claim that all contradictions are true; which contradictions are true would be a 
contingent matter, contingent on what actually seemed to someone to be the case. More likely 
Alexander ranks Protagoras with those whose doubts about non-contradiction stem from 
genuine difficulties about perceptions of the sensible world, as opposed to those who are 
arguing for the sake of argument; cf. Metaph. 4.5, 1009a16-25. 

519. ekeinois, viz. the opponents. Alternative translation: ‘from the preceding.’ 

620. kath’ hou. Hayduck reports Bonitz as suggesting kath’ hous, ‘according to whom’, or 
more fully ‘according to those for whom contradictories are true at the same time’. 

621. antiphasis. Might Alexander have written apophasis, ‘negation’? 

622. cf. Phys. 1.4, 187a29-30; 3.4, 203a25; Metaph. 9.6, 1056b29. 

623. Taking méden, 291,16 with t6n pragmatén, 291,17. 

624. i.e. a thing of a certain definite kind. If there is no such thing, then there is no essential 
or primary or privileged way of speaking about anything. 

625. Accepting ¢6i hepesthai (‘because it follows’) of L, printed by Hayduck in preference 
to hepetai (‘it follows’) of A, and supplying <kai panta hen> to give t6i hepesthai something to 
explain. The point then would be that the opponents are committed both to the absurdity that 
nothing is one (because nothing is just what it is) and to the absurdity that everything is one 
(because everything is the same as everything). I take it that A’s hepetai is an attempt to 
correct £6i hepesthai, which was felt to be problematic once kai panta hen or something like 
it had dropped out. 

526. Ross uses the distinction between ‘speaking of being’ and ‘speaking about non-being’ 
to convey the difference between the accusative (to on legein) and the preposition plus genitive 
(peri tou mé ontos legousin). I am not sure how much of a difference this is; but perhaps the 
accusative carries the nuance of success: ‘succeed in speaking of, i.e. in actually referring to, 
being.’ 

627. Something in potentiality to be a certain thing is not yet in actuality that thing. 

628. ou gar dé; cf. J.D. Denniston, The Greek Particles, 2nd ed. Oxford 1954, p. 243. 

529. en tois prétois: Hayduck cites Metaph. 1.8, presumably with special attention to 
989a30-989b21. But that passage does no more than adumbrate the distinction between 
actuality and potentiality. The same is true of Metaph. 1.3, 984a11-16, another reference to 
Anaxagoras in Metaph. 1. The passage that most clearly evaluates Anaxagoras in terms of 
the distinction between actuality and potientiality is Metaph. 12.2, 1069b20-32; but that is 
hardly en tois prétois. Alexander seems to take Aristotle’s remarks about actuality and 
potentiality in 1007b26-9 as referring to Anaxagoras in particular, but the plurals in that 
passage suggest a broader reference. 

630. Or perhaps, ‘was dreaming of matter, for it is impossible for all things to be in 
actuality’ or ‘... for it to be all things in actuality’, supplying ou gar hoion te, with Bonitz. 

631. The italics are an attempt to capture the force of intensive ge. 

632. Alexander kata pantos; Bonitz, Ross, Jaeger kata pantos <pantos>, on the basis of 
Alexander’s paraphrase, 292,5-6, epi pantos pasan antiphasin, yielding ‘say, of everything, 
the affirmation or the negation <of everything>’. 

533. This seemed to be a possible fall-back position for the opponents; the point of the 
present argument is to cut it off. 

6534. As the opponents say. 
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535. ha mé estin auto; cf. 292,16. 

636. If the opponent admits the negation of what a thing is, then the opponent ought a 
fortiori to admit the negations of what the thing is not. 

6537. On the opponents’ assumption that where either member of a contradiction is true 
the other must be true as well. 

638. Perhaps Alexander is thinking of 1007b22-3; cf. 291,9-10. 

639. Alexander phanai é apophanai; Ross, Jaeger é phanai é apophanai, ‘either to assert 
or to negate’. 

640. In English the finite verbs ‘is’ and ‘is not’ may make the point more clearly. 

641. The opponents wished to maintain that affirmation and negation were both true. But 
on their view it turns out that neither is true without qualification, i.e. neither is true without 
the other. 

642. Affirmation by transposition, and negation. 

643. Reading hup’ aut6n with S, Brandis, Bonitz, Hayduck; cf. 293,4; ep’ aut6n LF; ep’ 
autou AM. 

544. The charge seems to be that their position both blurs the distinction between human 
and non-human and at the same time insists upon the distinction. 

545. The affirmation ‘is human’ is obviously an affirmation. The apparent negation ‘is not 
human’ is really an affirmation by transposition, ‘is non-human’. 

546. The affirmation and the affirmation by transposition, as opposed to the negations of 
these; cf. 293,20-1. 

647. The claim that affirmation and negation are both true is self-trivialising, because it 
undoes the very distinction between affirmation and negation which it presupposes. 

648. antiphaseis. Hayduck raises the possibility that Alexander wrote or meant apo- 
phaseis, ‘negations’. 

649. lambanomenés. Literally, ‘that is assumed’. 

650. amphotera, i.e. if taken hés hen,‘as one thing’. 

661. estin ouk anthrépos, ‘is non-human’. 

652. Taken together. 

653. Taken separately. 

654. Alexander panta; Ross, Jaeger hapanta. 

655. Alexander estai; Ross, Jaeger esti, ‘there is’. 

556. i.e. distinct cases. These seem to be the following: [i] every affirmation implies the 
contradictory negation, and every negation implies the contradictory affirmation (quickly 
dismissed at 294,6-9); less sweeping positions: [iia] the negation implies the contradictory 
affirmation, but not every affirmation implies the contradictory negation (294,9-14); [iib] the 
affirmation implies the contradictory negation, but not every negation implies the contradic- 
tory affirmation (294,14-19). 

657. cf. 285,3-6. 

658. i.e. specific form. 

559. cf. more generally 1007a20-33; 285,23-5; 287,12-13.20-1. With its across-the-board 
mutual implication of affirmation and negation, [i] is so obviously unreasonable that one 
might expect the opponents to choose some form of [ii] instead. 

660. i.e. as the next case to be considered in line with the division. 

661. i.e. the conjunction of the contradictory affirmation and negation. 

562. If the opponents adopt [iia] they are surrendering at least a portion of their position, 
for they allow that something is subject to definite apprehension. 

563. ti t6n mé ontén. Literally, ‘something of the non-beings’. 

664. gar. What follows is not exactly a reason for what precedes. What the sentence is 
explaining is the unstated conclusion of the examination of [iia] and [iib], that these mitigated 
defences of contradiction both concede that something is apprehensible, katalépton. 

565. To adopt [iib] is also to concede that something is subject to definite apprehension. 

666. kai mé touto, viz. that which is negated. The idea is that we are only in a position to 
make the negation ‘x is not such and such’ because we know that x is something else than 
such and such. Thus the negation of one predicate supposes the affirmation of another 
predicate. 
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567. Reading with Hayduck, who cites S, hai apophaseis kai hai kataphaseis, in place of 
A apophaseis and LF kataphaseis. 

568. The conjunction of affirmation and negation. 

569. The point is that the conjunction cannot make true conjuncts which are not already 
true; one cannot have a true conjunction without true conjuncts. 

570. The conjuncts, the affirmation and the negation. 

571. i.e. when he says them. The falsity of the conjuncts is the reason for the falsity of the 
utterance. 

672. ouden estai. Alternative translation: ‘nothing will exist.’ 

673. estai. Alternative translation: ‘exist.’ 

674. estin autou apophasis. Alternative translation: negation of it is possible.’ 

6575. Perhaps Alexander left h6s without any correlative to pick it up, and all we can dois 
to supply a correlative in thought. But I would not be surprised if kai with something like 
apodotic force had dropped out before kath’ hén; cf. LSJ s.v. kai, B.3, but also J.D. Denniston, 
The Greek Particles, Oxford 1954, p. 309. 

676. hepetai .. . i doxéi, i.e. it is implicit or presupposed in this view. 

677. ei de Alexander's lemma and EJ; ei gar, ‘for if’, Ross, Jaeger, following A? and 
Alexander’s paraphrase, 295,30. 

678. This supplement is based on Metaph. 1008a25. 

679. Supplying héi with Bonitz, Hayduck. 

680. The negation of a thing’s distinctive property will not be true of that thing; it will be 
true of everything else. 

681. The point is that the absurd consequence that all things are one attaches not only to 
the ‘conjunctivist’ denial of non-contradiction (according to which the conjunction of affirma- 
tion and negation is true) but also to the ‘separatist’ denial of non-contradiction (according to 
which the affirmation and the negation are both, taken individually, true). 

682. Alexander toutois; Ross, Jaeger toutdi, ‘to this thing’. 

583. i.e. it is a consequence of their position. This supplement is based on Metaph. 1008a28. 

684. Alexander alétheusaien, aorist optative; Ross, Jaeger alétheuoien, present optative. 
Whichever is read the sense is contrary to fact. 

685. tinas. On the basis of the Latin translation S, Bonitz proposed to replace tinas with 
pantas, ‘all people’. This avoids the threat of a non sequitur (reasoning from the premise that 
some are in error to the conclusion that all are in error), but on pain of triviality or circularity 
(reasoning from the premise that all are in error to the conclusion that all are in error); and 
it leaves the intervening material t6i kai ididi hekateron ... aléthes einai without relevance. 
Alexander’s point is rather that a certain reason for thinking that some people are in error — 
the thesis that each member of a contradiction is true — implies that all people are in error. 
For (and this is the missing step in the reasoning) if every member of a contradiction is true, 
then whatever anyone says or thinks is contradicted by a true statement. 

686. Alexander médenos, with no verb expressed; Ross, Jaeger peri outhenos esti, ‘is about 
nothing’. 

687. That affirmation and negation are both true in all cases. 

588. palin ge. The italicisation is my attempt to render intensive ge. 

689. méte houtés méte mé houtés, presumably a reference to 1008a33, outh’ houtés oute 
oukh hout6s. 

690. Deleting the first é, 297,1 with S, Bonitz, Hayduck. 

691. viz. ‘neither thus nor not thus’. 

692. kath’ hautén, i.e. without additional negations. 

693. Alexander aléthés; Ross, Jaeger aléthes éi (subjunctive). 

694. This supplement is based on 1008a35-1008b1. 

695. phusiké. Not natural-scientific, but natural in the sense that it proceeds from the 
very nature of contradiction, or from the very nature of affirmation and negation. 

596. Perhaps the former considerations are those raised in the argument from the 
significance of speech, and perhaps the latter considerations are those raised in the argu- 
ments from essence, the excluded middle, and the rest. 

697. Alexander alétheusei; Ross, Jaeger alétheuei, ‘is speaking truly’. 
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698. This supplement attempts to capture the force of poteron signalling a disjunctive 
question. 

699. houtdés, viz. that the one who holds both affirmation and negation is correct; the 
reference is to 297,31-2, the latter part of [i], not to [ii], that even the one who holds the 
conjunction of affirmation and negation is in error; [ii] is discussed in 297,34-298,6. 

600. The one who holds both affirmation and negation together, refusing to negate this 
conjunction, is treating something as definite; cf. 296,34-297,6; 298,6-9. 

601. Affirmation and negation. 

602. Affirmation, negation, conjunction of affirmation and negation. 

603. A position intermediate between [i] (the conjunction of affirmation and negation is 
true) and [ii] (the conjunction is false, as false as the affirmation and the negation taken 
separately). According to [iii] the conjunction is still false, but less false or more true than 
the affirmation and the negation taken separately. 

604. viz. one who holds either the affirmation or the negation separately. 

605. To recognise degrees of truth is to recognise, at least implicitly, that things are in 
certain ways, and that these ways are different from other ways. 

606. Alexander pantes; Ross, Jaeger hapantes. 

607. Deleting hoti as superfluous and as intrusive into the parallelism of dia te to ... kai 
dia to. Hayduck reports Bonitz as saying that hoti should either be omitted or changed to eti, 
‘further’. 

608. Affirmation and negation. 

609. Alexander ei de méden hupolambanoi; Ross, Jaeger ei de méthen pusher, ‘but 
if he supposes nothing’. 

610. ouk oietai. Alternative translation: ‘does not think.’ 

611. As in [i] above. 

612. As in [iii] above. 

613. The opponents are regarded as committed not only to positing the possibility of one 
or other contradiction but also to positing every possible contradiction; even if they decline 
to be pinned down to any of the possible versions of their position that Aristotle has outlined, 
they are inevitably committed to the proposition that all speak truly and do not speak truly. 

614. At 298,27 Hayduck prints antiphasis gar kai touto, ¢ hote eipen hoti, indicating 
corruption. He reports that the Latin translation S supposes ho te rather than hote, and that 
Bonitz suggested writing édé as the beginning of the apodosis. But hote eipen and following 
does not have any obvious connection with the preceding conditional sentence, and that 
conditional sentence already has an apodosis starting at all’ homoiéds. What has happened, I 
think, is that something has dropped out between the conditional sentence, with its final 
parenthetical remark, and the reference to Aristotle’s text in hote eipen and following. I 
propose antiphasis gar kai touto. <kai touto eipen> hote eipen hoti ... . Haplography might 
account for the disappearance of kai touto eipen. 

615. ha gar legei ... ou legei. 

616. ouk oietai. Alternative translation: ‘thinks that ... not... .’ 

617. oukh hupolambanei. Alternative translation: ‘supposes that... -not....’ 

618. i.e. the person is caught in a kind of intellectual paralysis, with the contradictory 
thoughts and suppositions cancelling each other out. 

619. Or ‘contradictions’. 

620. i.e. from the contradictory statements to the acts of thought that would have to lie 
behind them if they were seriously meant. 

621. The argument is found at 1008b12-31. Uncharacteristically, Alexander’s discussion 
does not begin with a lemma. 

622. I have broken up the long sentence 299,9-15 into three questions, whose main verbs 
are ekklinei, oukh empiptei, oietai. 

623. Hayduck, presumably following the MSS, does not print this as a lemma. Yet the 
simple presentation of a bit of text, without such introductions as ‘he says’ or ‘he adds’, is 
characteristic of Alexander’s lemmata. In any case printing this text as a lemma may make 
it easier for readers to correlate sections of the commentary with sections of Aristotle’s text. 
Cf. 272,4-5. 
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624. hupolambanousin ekhein haplés, i.e. they think that things are as they are, not simply 
that they exist. Ross translates ‘make unqualified judgments’. 

625. epi ta pragmata: Alternative translations: ‘the facts’, ‘the facts of life’. 

626. The opponents might be willing, in general, to defend the intellectual paralysis of 
contradiction; the importance of choice and avoidance is that the opponents cannot, or do not, 
extend their paralysis to these cases. 

627. i.e. of the relevant contradiction. 

628. di’ ha phainetai toiouton. The position sketched here has overtones of Pyrrhonian 
scepticism; cf. 300,19-22. 

629. ginetai. Perhaps ‘can develop’. 

630. diaphoran en tois ousi. Literally, ‘a difference among beings’. 

631. prétén en autois diaphoran. Literally, ‘the primary difference among them’. 

632. pragmaia. The reference is to foods which are healthful for the healthy but injurious 
to the sick. 

633. Supplying, at Hayduck’s suggestion, <hout6é kai tois tén dianoian mé hugiainousin>. 

634. These opponents would admit that in practice they choose some things and avoid 
others, but would try to evade Aristotle’s argument by contending that in their choice and 
avoidance they are merely following appearances, not making firm suppositions. This sort of 
position is developed in Pyrrhonian scepticism. 

635. This is not strictly speaking an argument for the principle of non-contradiction; it is 
rather aimed at the opponents’ view that something no more is what it is than it is not what 
it is. 

636. en téi phusei t6n ontén. Literally, ‘in the nature of beings’. 

637. One part of the contradiction. 

638. Deleting mé. The contrast indicated by alla mallon is between basic similarity (both 
are in error) and difference of degree (the one is more in error than the other). The divergence 
between ei gar mé of the Greek MSS, followed by Hayduck, and ou gar, phésin, proposed by 
Bonitz on the basis of the Latin translation S, arises from two different mistaken attempts 
to ‘correct’ the sentence by adding a negative. 

639. hou estin engus. Literally, ‘is close’. 

640. Or ‘in unmixed fashion’; cf. 301,14-15. 

641. That there is anything true. 

642. i.e. that a given statement is no more true than false, or that a given thing is no more 
such and such than not such and such. 

643. i.e. to treat all cases as equivalent. 

644. Alexander homoiés ananké autous einai; Ross, Jaeger ananké homoiés autous amphé 
é einai. 

645. hout6 kai esti kai ekhei. 

646. That every appearance is true, and that in every case contradictories are true. 

647. i.e. that the relationship is one of mutual implication. 

648. cf. Plato, Theaetetus 152A-C. 

649. Argument for one side of the mutual implication: from universal subjectivism to 
universal contradiction. The weak point in the argument is that even if all appearances are 
taken to be true, it is at most contingently true that all appearances are contradicted by other 
appearances; cf. 302,14-16. 

650. i.e. on the Protagorean or subjectivist assumption. 

651. Alexander panth’ hama ananké einai; Ross, Jaeger ananké einai panta hama. 

652. Alexander pseudeis nomizousin; Ross, Jaeger diepseusthai nomizousin. 

653. Argument for the other side of the mutual implication: from universal contradiction 
to universal subjectivism. 

654. Adding <ho> with Hayduck; Brandis, Bonitz try to deal with the same problem by 
deleting estin. 

655. Not the difference between the proponents of subjectivism and the proponents of 
contradiction, but the difference between people moved by genuine difficulties and people 
moved merely by a desire for argument. 
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656. They have no personal conviction on the matter, and so there is no need to address 
them at the level of personal conviction. 

657. First of two interpretations. 

658. Reading to pléres ton en aut6i with Hayduck. Literally, ‘in respect of the fullness of 
the things that are in it’. But I wonder if Alexander might have written to pléres to on en 
autéi, which would yield ‘the fullness that is in it’, or ‘the fullness, the being, that is in it’. 

659. ekeinoi. The plural suggests a general reference, but the notion of something’s 
including both being and not being is particularly relevant to Democritus, and perhaps ekeinoi 
denotes the followers of Democritus. 

660. para meros. For the sense cf. 304,27-8. 

661. i.e. preserving it in potentiality, as a piece of metal which is hot still preserves the 
potentiality of being cold. 

662. viz. of being the other contrary. 

663. Ross, 1924, i.275 paraphrases hé peri ta phainomena alétheia as ‘the “truth in 
appearances” doctrine’; cf. 311,26-7. 

664. An interesting account of the rationality and irrationality of the subjectivist position: 
being unwilling to repose confidence in weight of numbers, for fear lest this lead to absurdities 
such as that set forth below, they allowed that everyone’s apearance or opinion was true. It 
looks as though someone advanced a subjectivist claim, that someone replied to it by citing 
the perceptions of the majority, and that someone pointed out that in principle the perceptions 
of a majority could be mistaken. The case is not a pure figment of the imagination; one could 
imagine an epidemic as affecting the perceptions of a majority of people in a given area. It is 
difficult to be sure which thinkers Aristotle or Alexander has in mind here. On Aristotle’s 
handling of his predecessors’ views about knowledge, cf. Ross, 1924, i.275 on 1009b11-33. 

665. As it stands the epei clause has no verb. 

666. Two elements of the opponents’ position may conflict: their privileging the percep- 
tions of the majority over those of the minority, and their privileging the perceptions of the 
healthy over those of the sick. 

667. The point seems to be that one cannot use the majoritarian approach as a way of 
defending subjectivism, because majoritarian subjectivism breaks down in the face of objec- 
tions, and is ultimately reducible to individualist subjectivism. Alexander is not stating his 
own or Aristotle’s position here, but rather telling the story of the opponents’ positions. 

668. peri t6n autén is bracketed by Ross but not by Jaeger. 

669. Alexander eti de pollois t6n z6i6n hugiainousi; Ross, Jaeger eti de kai pollois ton all6n 
2616n, ‘further, to many of the other animals’. 

670. Here without the connotation of practical as distinct from theoretical wisdom. 

671. Neither ‘sensation’ nor ‘perception’ will do in this passage, because the salient feature 
of the position discussed is that it identifies the physical process of sensation with the 
intellectual activity of perception, and because the usage goes back and forth between the 
process of sense-perception and the sense which is affected by sensible things. 

672. Alexander uses both antilépsis and katalépsis in the fairly broad sense of an 
intellectual grasp of reality and does not distinguish between them. I have translated both 
‘apprehension’. 

673. The basic idea is that the physical character of sense-perception guarantees its truth. 

674. Alexander hoson; Ross, Jaeger hosson <d’>; this fits the metre better than the version 
in Alexander. 

675. Alexander paristatai; Ross, Jaeger paristato. 

676. Supplying <an> with Brandis, Bonitz, Hayduck. 

677. Alexander hekastos; Ross, Jaeger hekastot’, ‘on each occasion’. 

678. krasin, accusative; cf. genitive kraseés at 306,35. 

679. Alexander hés nous; Ross, Jaeger t6s noos. 

680. krasedés, genitive; cf. accusative krasin at 306,30. 

681. Alexander phusis kai; Ross, Jaeger phusis anthrépoisin kai, ‘nature for human 
beings’. 

682. Alexander legetai; Ross, Jaeger esti, ‘is’. Alexander sometimes omits or changes 
Parmenides’ words, thus giving a text that does not scan. 
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683. More simply, ‘thinks other thoughts’; but the attempt is to render phronésis and 
phronein as ‘intelligence’ and ‘have intelligence’ respectively. As Ross points out (Ross, 1924, 
i.275), this ‘is not to be found in the text of Homer’; for the word cf. Iliad 23.698, Odyssey 
10.374, where it seems to mean something like ‘dazed’ or ‘stunned’. 

684. Not Homer and the philosophers, whom Aristotle portrays as in agreement, but 
rather the ordinary people who disagree with one another but all of whom Homer and the 
philosophers take to be correct in their views; cf. 307,32-4. 

685. Accepting tosoutéi hopoion with Hayduck. Hayduck reports that Bonitz proposed 
toioutdi. 

686. en autois. Literally, ‘in their case’. 

687. epistésas; cf. LSJ s.v. ephistémi, A.vi.2 and Metaph. 1.6, 987b3. 

688. cf. Ross, 1924, i.276 on 1010a6 for views on what Epicharmus may have said. 

689. Omitting ténde with Hayduck. 

690. 161 ... meinein epi tés autés phuseés. Alexander speaks of the nature as a point or 
location upon which the changing object does not remain. 

691. Taking hupomenein as intransitive and ta’uta as predicate accusative. 

692. kat’ ousian. Perhaps ‘at the level of essence’. 

693. The position is that one is justified in referring to things — if pointing counts as 
referring — but not in predicating anything of them. 

694. Bracketing eis ho metaballei with Bonitz, Hayduck. 

695. Be, as opposed to being in the process of changing. If there were not still something 
of the terminus a quo, the change would be over and done with. 

696. Alexander dé; Ross, Jaeger édé, ‘already’. 

697. Here the gignomenon is not the subject which is ceasing to be one thing and coming 
to be another, but that thing which the subject is coming to be. 

698. i.e. if there were not already something of the terminus ad quem, we could not say 
that the process of coming to be had started. 

699. i.e. if there were not already something of the terminus ad quem, we could not specify 
the terminus ad quem. 

700. If there were not still something of the terminus a quo, we could not speak of the 
terminus a quo as still in the process of perishing. 

701. The overall point is that coming-to-be depends on certain causes or factors which are 
not coming to be. For a more extended discussion see Alexander on Metaph. 3, 212,10-215,18. 

702. sc. their belief that this does go on to infinity. 

703. Or ‘without principle’. 

704. Hayduck ouk an édé touto gennéito t héi to hupokeimenon dei gennéthénai ontos édé, 
marking corruption. He suggests ouk an édé touto genndito ho hup’ ekeinou dei gennéthénai 
ontos édé. This is what I translate. 

705. The thing whose existence is a condition for the generation of the other thing. 

706. i.e. to leave unchallenged, recognise; cf. LSJ s.v. kataleipé, III.2.b. 

707. Change, flux, perishing. Change, flux, perishing presuppose some stable being not 
itself changing, perishing, or in flux. 

708. Reading onta, phésin with MS L and Hayduck. Hayduck reports MS A as reading 
ontos phusin, ‘some nature of being’, and Bonitz as proposing, on the basis of the Latin 
translation S, ontos phusin, houto phésin, ‘some nature of being, he says thus’. The passage 
illustrates the possibility of confusion between phusin, ‘nature’, and phésin, ‘says’. 

709. The arguments having to do with the conditions for coming-to-be and perishing. 

710. ekeina: often ‘the former’, but here the reference is to the following arguments based 
on the distinction between quantity and quality or, as Alexander takes it, between quantity 
and form; cf. 310,8-23. 

711. proskriseis. Literally, ‘assimilations’. 

712. apokriseis. Literally, ‘eliminations’. 

713. Hayduck cites GC 1.5. GC 1.5, 321b9-322a33 is particularly concerned with nutrition, 
but does not discuss the discontinuity of change in respect of form. Perhaps the reference is 
to the distinction of coming-to-be from local motion and from qualitative and quantitative 
change at GC 1.4, 319b32-320a7. 
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714. Taking kata tén hulén with each of the four different predicates, the differences 
among which have to do with matter, and accepting Hayduck’s bracketing of kai at 310,20, 
on basis of the Latin translation S. 

715. At Metaph. 7.16, 1040b5-16 Aristotle distinguishes sharply between stuffs and an 
ensouled substance such as Socrates. Here, however, the point is that the two are alike in 
that both are what they are because of form. Presumably Alexander is thinking not of forms 
contingently possessed by stone, gold, and wood, such as statue, coin, and bed, but of the forms 
which make stone stone, gold gold, and wood wood. 

716. Reading tosoutéi at 310,30 and 31 with Brandis, Bonitz, Hayduck, on the basis of the 
Latin translation S. 

717. tou méden einai, i.e. for nothing’s being stable, as opposed to being in flux or becoming. 
Aristotle and Alexander are thinking of the heavenly bodies, which are sensible but change- 
less except in respect of place. 

718. This might be read together with the objection that denial of non-contradiction 
involves monism; cf. Metaph. 4.4, 1007b18-1008a2. 

719. The negatives are ou, oude, ouk, but the apodosis does not begin until éremoié an, 
‘would be at rest’. 

720. Alexander oude hé aisthésis pseudés tou idiou estin; Bonitz, Ross, Jaeger oud’ <ei> 
hé aisthésis <mé> pseudés tou ge idiou estin, ‘even if sense-perception is not in error, at least 
about its proper object’. Their supplements find support in Alexander’s paraphrase at 
311,28-32. 

721. Alexander tou idiou; Ross, Jaeger tou ge idiou. 

722. In this section the translation of phantasia poses a problem: ‘imagination’ would suit 
Aristotle’s argument, which is based on the distinction of aisthésis and phantasia; but the 
opponents’ thesis was not about phantasia understood in a precise Aristotelian sense but 
about phantasia, or phainomena, understood in a much more general way. I have kept to 
‘appearance’ as the basic translation, sometimes using [the faculty of] appearance’ to mark 
where phantasia means the Aristotelian faculty of imagination. 

723. That sense-perception does not err with respect to proper sensibles; cf. DA 3.3, 
428b18-19; 3.6,430b29. 

724. Accepting aut6i dokoun with Hayduck and MSS. But perhaps Alexander wrote the 
reflexive haut6i. 

725. The truth of sense-perception concerning its proper sensibles. 

726. kataskeuazontas. I translate as conative; Alexander does not mean to imply that they 
succeed. 

7217. The inference is from the restriction of veracity (to a sense’s own proper sensibles) to 
the occurrence or at least the possibility of error (with respect to other things). Note the shift 
from aisthésis as sense-perception in general in 311,25.28.31, to aisthésis as a particular 
sense, 311,34. 

728. kat’ energeian. Perhaps ‘in activity’. Here Aristotle’s distinction between aisthésis 
and phantasia is clearly in play and phantasia has to be translated ‘imagination’. 

729. Reading eipon with S, Bonitz, Hayduck; MSS ALF read eipen. The reference is to 
Alexander’s own statement at 312,2, not to anything in the text of Aristotle on which he is 
commenting. Alexander seldom speaks in his own name, and then generally in the first person 
plural. 

730. Here ‘imagination’ would be the more natural rendering of phantasia. 

731. The supplement is based on Metaph. 1010b5-6. 

732. Hayduck prints deiknusi tén doxan tén prokeimenén + hén arkhén men én ephistas 
autous dia t6n energon, hoti mé aléthés hé doxa autén, noting corruption. Among the problems: 
what to make of hén arkhén; whether men should be picked up by de or something else; the 
exact sense of ephistas. I propose to read ho tén arkhén, taking ho as accusative of respect, 
tén arkhén as ‘at the outset’, ephistas in the sense of ‘calling one’s attention to’ (cf. LSJ, A.VI.2. 
and 307,30), and men as men solitarium (cf. J.D. Denniston, The Greek Particles, 2nd ed., 
Oxford, 1954, pp. 380-4). 

733. The idea seems to be that one’s view of colour can be distorted by distance. 
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734. This and the three following bracketed supplements are supplied on the parallels of 
312,20-1, 23-4, and 24-5. 

7365. This would seem to fit the reference to judgment of colour. 

736. i.e. taking such a person as the norm. Reading dative singular lambanomen6i 
reported by Hayduck as possibly the reading of MS A, in preference to genitive plural 
lambanomendn of MSS LF printed by Hayduck. The sentence contrasts people who judge on 
the basis of majority opinion and people who assume as their norm the person in a natural 
condition. Corruption of lambanomendi to lambanomenén of LF might be due to someone’s 
supposing it to be parallel to tithemendn at 312,28. 

737. kata thatera aut6n. 

738. As Hayduck points out, the reference is to the Theaetetus; cf.178C-179B. 

739. Reading future infinitive hugianein in preference to present infinitive hugiainein of 
MSS printed by Hayduck, on the strength of the future infinitive tethnéxesthai in parallel 
construction at 313,11.12, and of the context, which is concerned with predictions. 

740. Alexander and MSS autés; Ross, Jaeger reflexive hautés. At 313,33 Alexander uses 
porréthen, ‘far away’ and and 313,35 porré, ‘far off’, to explain Aristotle’s meaning, and at 
314,1-3 he explains that porré has to be supplied in thought. Ross reports that Bonitz 
conjectured apéthen, ‘from a distance’, in place of autés on the strength of Asclepius 282,3. 
Jaeger reports apéthen as based on Alexander’s paraphrase; that must be a reference to the 
sense of the paraphrase, for the word itself does not appear in the paraphrase; it does occur 
at 1010b5. 

741. h6n hekasté ... oudemia. Word for word, ‘of which each ... none ...’. 

742. Hayduck, presumably following the MSS, does not print this as a lemma. Yet the 
simple presentation of a bit of text, without such introductions as ‘he says’ or ‘he adds’, is 
characteristic of Alexander’s lemmata. Printing this as a lemma may make it easier to 
correlate sections of the commentary with sections of Aristotle’s text. 

743. Protagoras and followers. 

744. The natural philosophers, at least as Aristotle interprets them. 

745. Protagoras and followers. 

746. The natural philosophers. 

747. The point about the veracity of sense-perception, rather than the earlier point about 
the fallibility or limitations of sense-perception. 

748. viz. that they do not present contrary deliverances to the same person at the same 
time. 

749. houtés. Perhaps ‘on these assumptions’. 

760. Not that the same thing tastes sweet to different people, or that the same thing always 
tastes sweet to the same person, but that tasting sweet itself does not shift in meaning. 

761. i.e. bitter. 

752. Contrast 254,10-12, where sweet is reckoned as sunkritikon, its opposite as diakri- 
tikon; for discussion of that passage cf. n. 144. 

7653. i.e. the dispute is not about what the senses are experiencing, but about how well or 
ill this corresponds to the reality of the thing (‘subject’) which is the source of the sense- 
perception. 

754. The point is that a tongue which already has in itself a sweet flavour such as that of 
honey will not pick up the sweet flavour of wine. 

755. kath’ homoion to ge homoion. The idea is that however this or that object may taste, 
look, or sound to someone, the various flavours, colours, and sounds do not themselves change; 
sweet is always sweet, white is always white, high-pitched is always high-pitched. 

7656. hena tina logon. On the proportion between sense and sensible object cf. DA 2.12, 
424a25-8. 

757. ousia. Perhaps ‘essence’. 

768. I supply on the strength of the parallel in 315,19. 

759. k’akeino, viz. a thing predicated in the category of substance. 

760. Taking to glukazesthai to be the subject of diatithésin and endekhoito. 

761. Alexander holds de; Ross, Jaeger holés t’. 

762. to aisthéton. This is usually translated ‘sensible’; but in the present context it 
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connotes not that which is merely capable of being perceived by sense, but rather that which 
is actually being perceived by sense. 

763. The appearance or perception. 

764. i.e. the time of its appearing. 

765. The opponents; cf. Plato, Theaetetus 153D-154B. 

766. Or perhaps ‘in the actuality of the senses’. The opponents understand the term 
aisthéton in terms of activity or actuality, i.e. of being actually perceived, rather than in terms 
of potentiality, i.e. of being perceptible and having existence apart from being perceived or 
not being perceived. 

767. i.e. if any situation in which something moves is also a situation in which something 
is moved, if any situation in which something acts is also a situation in which something is 
affected, and vice versa, so that there is no temporal priority of one over the other. 

768. i.e. it is not essentially or by nature something perceived by sense. 

769. On the simultaneity of correlatives and its application in the case of sense-perception 
cf. Cat. 7, 7b35-8a12. 

770. Here the perceptions or contents of sense-perception. 

771. This sentence credits Protagoras with two inconsistent theses. The first is that only 
things perceived (or perceptible) by sense exist. The second is that things perceived by sense 
result from interaction between sense-perception and things external to it. These external 
things contribute to sense-perceptions but they are not themselves perceived, and so the 
second thesis recognises unperceived entities, which were denied by the first thesis. Plato, 
Theaetetus 152C-154A or some similar source is behind the attribution of the second thesis 
to Protagoras. 

772. hé men gar energeia hé kata tén aisthésin ouk esti mé ousés aisthéseds, oude kat’ 
energeian ti aisthéton, 316,19-21. Ross and Jaeger make use of 316,19-21 in determining the 
text of 1010b32. Not that they agree with Alexander's paraphrase as it stands; but they take 
it as showing this much, that Aristotle’s original statement had two parts, as in MSS EJ, 
méte ta aisthéta einai méte ta aisthémaia, not just one part, as in A’, méde ta aisthéta einai 
or as possibly indicated by Alexander's aisthémata at 315,36. 

773. i.e. in the case in which there is no sense-perception. 

774. epi tinos phuseés, i.e. have some existence in rerum natura. 

776. Or ‘imagination’. 

776. Alexander allés; Ross, Jaeger holés t’, Alexander’s lemma read holds de. 

777. hupomnéseés logikés. Alternative translation: ‘a verbal reminder.’ 

778. The point is not that they are not convinced of Aristotle’s position, though they are 
not, but rather that, while not convinced of the positions of Protagoras or of the natural 
philosophers, they still have questions or difficulties. 

779. Overall intellectual soundness seems to be the issue here, not only physical health 
affecting sensation; but cf. 317,11-13, where the contrast is between physically healthy and 
sick. 

780. Taking einai as dependent on homologousi, 317,10, not on phésin, 317,6. 

781. Or ‘trust’. 

782. i.e. people who are not content with appeals to their own awareness and who insist 
that the error of their position be demonstrated. 

783. viz. the reality of contradiction. 

784. i.e. that if not all beings are relatives, then not everything that appears is true; cf. 
318,36-319,4. 

785. antistrephein. Here the reciprocation is of the form (p > q) iff (not-g > not-p); contrast 
the force of antistrephén at 326,1-2. 

786. to loipon sunémmenon. Literally, ‘the remaining conditional proposition’. 

787. The original conditional proposition, that if everything that appears is true, then all 
beings are relatives. 

788. This converse does not follow, but perhaps Aristotle’s opponents would have accepted 
it independently of whether it follows. 

789. Accepting Hayduck’s addition of epei on basis of S. 

790. From the claim that everything that appears is true. 
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791. prokataskeuazei. Literally, ‘establishes in advance’; but that would suggest a tempo- 
ral priority rather than a logical one; cf. de Coloribus 2, 792b5. 

792. The consequence, that if everything that appears is true, all beings are relatives. 

793. paratrepesthai; cf. LSJ, 2; Hayduck suggests that peritrepesthai, ‘be upset’, ‘be 
refuted’, is possible. 

794. Deleting peithesthai ti with Hayduck; cf. 319,28. 

796. i.e. for the pleasure of arguing and not being refuted. 

796. pés khré legein tois ou ... thelousin. Not how one ought to speak to these people, as 
the following sentence makes clear; and cf. phulakteon at 1011a21. 

797. i.e. they do not mean that what appears to any given person is true for any and every 
other person. 

798. Hayduck prints + ei noei haplés, ‘if he/it thinks without qualification’, noting 
corruption. I accept and translate Hayduck’s suggestion ho, ei haplés. 

799. kata tén autén aisthésin, 319,37-8; 320,7. 

800. kata to auto morion, 320,13-14. 

801. Taking esti de hés eipon as parenthetical, with Hayduck. Here Alexander is explain- 
ing the opponents’ view, not Aristotle’s view. 

802. It seems to me that this is contingent on whether different people actually have 
contrary appearances in any given case. 

803. Accepting Hayduck’s proposal to expand to toiouton homoiés of MSS to to <auto 
toiouton kai ou> toiouton homoiés. Hayduck cites 321,14 in support. 

804. As written this is a non sequitur; but the point is that without distinctions of time all 
statements are subject to being interpreted as applying at the same time. 

805. diaphoros ... kai enantia phantasia. Literally, ‘a diverse and contrary appearance’. 

806. Whether they would concede that this was refutation is another question. 

807. Accepting Hayduck’s correction of allélois to alla tois. 

808. This includes the third and fourth qualifications: according to the same sense, 
according to the same part. 

809. Accepting Hayduck’s addition <héi>. 

810. The first of two interpretations of Aristotle’s introduction of the qualifications héi 
and hés: they basically express the same qualification; but to recognise this qualification is 
to recognise the deficiency in the opponents’ unqualified statements. 

811. sc. to the good eye and to the bad eye. 

812. Second interpretation: Aristotle introduced the qualifications héi and hés as part of 
his case for the conditional proposition that if everything that appears is true, then all things 
are relatives; the way in which something appears, the manner in which something appears, 
indicate factors to which the appearance is relative. 

813. This sentence needs to be filled out, but there are different ways of filling it out. 
Alexander proposes, 321,1, tosupply, after aléthes einai, radia hé apantésis, ‘the reply is easy’. 
This is what I supply and translate. Jaeger believes that something like eroumen hoti 
sumbainei autois to pasi phainomenon aléthes einai, ‘we shall say that it results for them that 
everything that appears is true’ has dropped out. 

814. Alexander te kai aléthé; Ross, Jaeger kai aléthé. 

815. metridterous. Aristotle has not used this exact word, but Alexander has interpreted 
him in this general sense; cf. 303,1-6 (on Metaph. 4.5, 1009a16-20) and 316,32-317,1 (which 
I take to refer back to that passage). 

816. Alexander phainetai; Ross, Jaeger phainesthai. Jaeger says that Alexander’s reading 
seems to have arisen from a correction. 

817. Reading erizontas with Asclepius 288,1, Hayduck; Hayduck reports MSS ALFS as 
reading horizontas, ‘those defining’, ‘those treating ... as definite’. 

818. Hayduck does not print this in wide letters as a citation. The occurrence of gar, ‘for’, 
is hard to explain unless as part of a citation. The wording and word order vary significantly 
from that found in Ross and Jaeger. 

819. ta toisde phainomenca ... phainontai. An example of a neuter plural subject with a 
plural verb. 

820. First of two interpretations of 1011a33-4; cf. Insom. 2, 460b20-2. 
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821. k’an: Bonitz conjectured simply an. But the point of kai, ‘especially’, is that the 
experiment would have the same result even without qualitative differences between parts 
of the object. 

822. Reading malakon te kai manon; Hayduck reads malakon; LF, Asclepius manon; cf. 
the following skléron te kai puknon. 

823. dakiulén epallagén; cf. epallaxei tn daktulén, 1011a33-4. 

824. Agreeing with Hayduck in bracketing einai, in line with Bonitz; einai is lacking in 
the parallel passage in Asclepius 288,23-4. 

825. téi aléthei phantasidi. Literally, ‘to the true appearance’. This is a slogan or catchword 
for the opponents’ thesis; cf. Ross, 1924, i.275. 

826. The ‘neither ... and ... and ... and ...’ in the translation reflects the oddity of oute ... 
kai... kai... kai in Alexander’s Greek. Alexander all’ oute téi autéi aisthései kai kata to auto; 
Ross, Jaeger all’ ou ti téi autéi ge kai kata to auto aisthései, ‘but not in any respect to the same 
sense even with respect to the same thing and in the same way’. 

827. Taking deiknumené with something like gerundive force. 

828. viz. to argue and not be refuted. 

829. Or ‘existence’. 

830. Or ‘coming to be’; I use ‘coming to pass’ to include historical events such as the war, 
flood, and earthquake mentioned at 322,37-323,1. 

831. proslépsis, i.e. the categorical premise in a conditional syllogism; cf. 443,12-15, 
Alexander in An. Pr. 263,13-14, [Alexander] in Metaph. 9,590,7-10, and the remarks of M. 
Frede, Die stoische Logik, Géttingen 1974, pp. 16, 118, n. 1. Major premise: if anything exists 
independently of being opined, then not all beings are relatives. Minor premise: something 
exists independently of being opined. Conclusion: not all beings are relatives. Once estab- 
lished, this can be used in a modus tollens to show that not everything that appears is true; 
cf. 323,5-7. 

832. proedoxase. Perhaps ‘pre-opined’. 

833. Accepting with Hayduck the reading of F prosptaiei tis doxazén. 

834. Accepting Hayduck’s correction of MSS touto to toutdéi, sc. doxazonti. 

835. cf. Cat. 7, 7b15. Here the relatives are the thing appearing and the person to whom 
it appears, the thing opined and the person opining. 

836. Alexander and Ross eti ei hen; Jaeger marks these words as corrupt. 

837. Alexander ei ta’uton; Ross, Jaeger ei to auto. 

838. At 1011b11-12, which Alexander takes to be the delayed presentation or development 
of 1011b7-8; cf. 325,8-20 and especially 325,21-36. 

839. Not an element of the opponents’ position but a fact that causes difficulty for the 
opponents’ position. 

840. This crucial restriction is not available to those who make a thing’s existence or 
essence consist in its being opined; cf. 324,16-19. 

841. i.e. from being both opining and opined. 

842. kai doxazomenon. These words may not seem to add much to the argument, but in 
what follows Alexander practically identifies being human with being opined. 

843. This supplement or something like it is what is explained in the parenthetical remark 
at 324,24 that to be opined and to exist were the same thing. 

844. viz. the non-identity between being human and opining. 

845. Ifx (being human) is essentially y (being opined), and ify (being opined) is essentially 
distinct from z (opining), then x (being human) is essentially distinct from z (opining). 

846. viz. opining. 

847. einai ti. For a human to opine is a case of the human’s being something, something 
accidental, as opposed to being what it is on the opponents’ view, viz. being opined, being 
human. For the opponents, being opined is the human’s einai, opining is the human’s einai 
ti. 

848. Or perhaps ‘formula’, i.e. the formula expressing the relationship. In the case of 
equals a and b, a is to b as b is toa; not so in the case of opining and being opined. At 325,6.8 
‘formula’ seems to be required. 

849. kat’ isotéta. Literally, ‘according to equality’. 
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850. ta teleiétika. One would expect the sense ‘perfective’, but here the point is simply that 
sciences and senses are paradigm cases of a certain type of relative. 

851. Reading ekeinou in preference to Hayduck’s ekeino. The alternative would be to take 
ekeino as ‘the latter’. 

852. Ifa (that which is opined) is the same as b (to be opined) and c (that which opines) is 
the same as d (to opine) and b is not the same as d, then a is not the same as c. 

853. Reading doxazon with S, Bonitz, Hayduck, over doxazein of MSS AL. In the light of 
325,15, of course, doxazein would be the same as doxazon. 

854. Hayduck, presumably following the MSS, does not print this as a lemma. Yet the 
simple presentation of a bit of text, without such introductions as ‘he says’ or ‘he adds’, is 
characteristic of Alexander’s lemmata. Printing this text as a lemma may make it easier for 
readers to correlate sections of the commentary with sections of Aristotle’s text. 

855. Alexander ei de kath’ hekaston, Ross, Jaeger ei d’hekaston, ‘but if ... each thing’. 

856. hérismena. Literally, ‘definite things’; but the argument supposes a contrast between 
a definite number of things and an indefinite number of things; cf. singular hérismenon at 
1011b8 in Ross and Jaeger and in Alexander’s lemma at 323,11. 

857. pros apeira. Literally, ‘infinite things’. 

858. The protasis is in three parts, whose verbs are estin, 325,24, esti, 325,29, and esti, 
325,32. The bracketed numbers are an attempt to highlight this threefold structure. 

859. i.e. alike in being different from one another. 

860. viz. the notion that something, that which opines, has an essential reference to, or is 
essentially relative to, an infinite number of other kinds of things, the things which are 
opined. 

861. ho antistrephén. The former argument runs, if not-p (someone opines x), then not-q 
(x exists). The ‘corresponding’ argument runs, if p (someone opines x), then q (x exists). I do 
not find the latter argument in Aristotle’s text. Contrast the sense of antistrephein at 
318,21-5. 

862. I do not find this in so many words in Aristotle’s text. It seems to be a development 
of 1011b5-6 in the light of 1010b30-5. 

863. Translating daxazoito auto of MSS and Hayduck. Hayduck reports Bonitz as propos- 
ing doxazoi to auto, which would yield ‘... but no longer opined the same thing, it could not 
be at that time’. 

864. Hayduck prints peri hén + metapiptousa doxas ti ho doxaz6n ei mé tis hauton doxazoi 
hés doxazonta, noting corruption. Problems include the syntax of peri hén + metapiptousa 
doxas ti ho doxazén and of its parts, and the relevance of the condition ei mé tis hauton doxazoi 
hés doxazonta to what precedes. Hayduck proposes peri hén metapiptousan doxan ouk eisetai 
ho doxazén, ei mé tis hauton doxazoi hés doxazonta, which would yield ‘but the one opining 
will not know that his opinion concerning them is shifting, unless someone should opine 
himself as [so] opining’. This is what I translate, except that I change hauton, ‘himself’, to 
auton, ‘him’, in line with 326,10-11, where the one opining depends on someone else to opine 
him into existence. Hayduck’s proposal supposes loss of ovk, corruption of eisetai to ti, and 
corruption of doxan to doxas. An alternative would be peri h6n metapiptousa [hé?] doxa. <eti> 
ti ho doxaz6n, ei mé tis auton doxazoi hés doxazonta, ‘concerning which opinion shifts. Further, 
what is the one opining, unless someone opines him as opining?’ This proposal supposes loss 
of eti by haplography, leading to loss of a full stop after doxa (and perhaps a loss of hé before 
doxa) and subsequent corruption of doxa to doxas. In that sense it is less drastic than 
Hayduck’s proposal; and yet it seems to leave the previous argument incomplete. 

865. Hayduck prints + kai eié an kai ei diaphoron, hoion hoi men éremounta hoi de 
kinoumena, hama ta auta estai. Problems include the subject of eié; the meaning, or the 
apparent incompleteness, of the condition ei diaphoron; the apparent shift from singular, 
diaphoron, to the plurals éremounta and kinoumena; and whether ta auita is subject or 
predicate. Hayduck cites S: denique idem res oppositae fuerit, ut si quod quiescere quidam 
putat, hoc alius moveri opinetur, ‘finally, the same thing would be opposite things, as if what 
one person thinks to be at rest, another were to opine to be in motion’. Considering putat and 
opinetur, but more importantly, the occurrences of doxazoien in parallel arguments at 
326,15.16, I suspect that doxazoien, or something like it, has dropped out. I propose, and 
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translate, kai eié an kai, ei diaphora <doxazoien, diaphora> (hoion hoi men éremounta hoi de 
kinoumena) hama ta auta, taking ta auta as subject of eié, changing diaphoron to plural 
diaphora, filling out the condition with <diaphora doxazoien>, taking the second diaphora 
as the predicate of eié, and dropping estai as superfluous and presumably introduced after 
the sentence had already been corrupted. I am indebted to the Junior Fellows (1985-86) of 
The Center for Hellenic Studies for many suggestions on ho«7 to deal with 326,10-19, and in 
particular to Anne H. Groton for a note on the problems of the passage. These scholars are 
not responsible for my mistakes. 

866. That things are as they are because they are opined to be so. 

867. tas antiphaseis. Literally, ‘contradictions’. Alexander usually uses the singular 
antiphasis to denote a pair of contradictories, as at 326,30. 

868. Hayduck cites GC 1.3, 318b14 ff; but GC 2.5, 332a18-26 seems more pertinent. 

869. édé. Hayduck reports that Bonitz conjectured esti. Perhaps Bonitz’ point was that 
while each contrary may be the privation of the other, this is not due to anything mentioned 
in the immediately preceding lines. 

870. First of two interpretations. 

871. Same in Ross and Jaeger, who agree with A> Alexander, Ascl. in reading hé de 
sterésis, not found in EJ. 

872. ekeino. Literally, ‘that’. 

873. Strictly, the predicate ‘blind’. 

874. Perhaps horén or some other Greek equivalent of ‘sighted’. 

876. viz. the situation in which neither contrary is true taken by itself and neither contrary 
is false to the exclusion of the other’s falsity. 

876. This is a work of Theophrastus; cf. 273,18-19. 

877. to on. Literally, ‘being’ or ‘what is’. I resort to the supplement ‘the case’ because 
Alexander is thinking of a whole range of contradictory statements, not simply contradictory 
affirmations and negations of existence. 

878. Alexander legén touto einai; Ross, Jaeger legén einai. 

879. The point is that the intermediate between affirmation and negation would be either 
true or false, that it does not represent a genuine alternative to truth and falsity. 

880. viz. in the case of an intermediate. 

881. i.e. the intermediate truth value is neither an affirmation nor a negation. 

882. This supplement is introduced to complete the list of things not done by the 
intermediate truth value. 

883. viz. the intermediate, or the content of the intermediate. 

884. Alexander estin antiphasedés; Ross, Jaeger estai tés antiphaseds, ‘... between the 
contradictories will be ...’. 

885. The first of two possible construals of the supposed intermediate: it is like grey, 
between black and white. Alexander returns to [i] at 329,33. 

886. The second construal: the supposed intermediate is something which is called 
intermediate between two things simply because it is neither of them. 

887. viz. an intermediate of type [ii], an intermediate between chance things. 

888. The idea is that neither of the two ‘opposites’ would convey any definite information 
about the other; knowing one would not tell a person anything definite about the other. 

889. Readers working from the editions of Ross or Jaeger, or from translations based on 
these editions, may find this citation slightly puzzling. Ross and Jaeger place ek mé agathou 
... eis mé agathon, ‘for [a thing] changes from not-good to good, or from this to not-good’, in 
parentheses, as an explanation of the preceding phrase ouk an metaballoi, ‘[a thing] could 
not change’, which does not appear in Alexander’s citation. 

890. The intermediates. Even if we granted that there could be change from one chance 
thing into another, the change would not pass by way of the supposed intermediate of type 
(ii). 

891. Alexander kai houtés hé antiphasis; Ross, Jaeger kai houtds eié an tis ... genesis, ‘and 
thus there would be a kind of coming-to-be’; Alexander refers to coming-to-be in his explana- 
tion at 330,3-5. 

892. oukhi ou leukou. Here the double negative is used to express something’s being 
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intermediate between that to which the affirmative is appropriate and that to which the 
simple negative is appropriate; contrast 330,13-14. 

893. Here the two negatives are taken as cancelling each other out. 

894. apophaineitai. Literally, ‘makes a statement’; but the apodosis indicates that the issue 
is one of that about which thought can and cannot make a statement. The basic idea is that 
if something is unthinkable, it cannot be. 

895. Because if it did either it would be dealing with truth or falsity, not with this third 
which is neither true nor false. 

896. Alexander te kai (here, but not in the lemma at 330,17, or in the citation at 330,33-4); 
Ross, Jaeger kai. 

897. ek parallélou. Perhaps ‘redundantly’. 

898. viz. the objects of discursive reasoning and the objects of simple thought. 

899. The thesis that there is an intermediate between contradictories. 

900. A mere debater might assert the existence of an intermediate in some cases but not 
in others, but an honest and consistent thinker would either have to assert that there were 
intermediates in every case or deny them across the board. 

901. Hayduck, presumably following the MSS, does not print this as a lemma. Yet the 
simple presentation of a bit of text, without such introductions as ‘he says’ or ‘he adds’, is 
characteristic of Alexander’s lemmata. Printing this text as a lemma may make it easier for 
readers to correlate sections of the commentary with sections of Aristotle’s text. 

902. Alexander kai para to mé on; Ross, Jaeger kai to mé on, ‘and not being the case’. 

903. Literally, ‘such that the one who says that it is the case and is not the case either 
speaks truly or speaks falsely, whether he affirms or negates’. 

904. viz. either affirming or negating the supposed intermediate. The point is that an 
intermediate would not be susceptible of affirmation or of negation; to affirm it or to negate 
it would be to take it out of its supposed intermediate status. 

905. In this physical context ‘being’ and ‘not being’ are preferable to ‘being the case’ and 
‘not being the case’. 

906. ousa kat’ ousian metabolé. Taking ousa as referring back to hé, sc. metabolé, cf. 
331,35-6, and the whole phrase as adversative. Coming-to-be and perishing take place by way 
of intermediates. But the opponents’ idea of an intermediate is of something which neither is 
nor is not. This means that change from one extreme to the intermediate is change to what 
neither is nor is not, and that change from the intermediate to the other extreme is change 
from what neither is nor is not. Such changes are neither coming-to-be (from what is not to 
what is) nor perishing (from what is to what is not), and yet they supposedly take place at 
the level of substance, just as coming-to-be and perishing do. Cf. 335,11-14. 

907. Places, qualities, or quantities are not the intermediates in cases of coming-to-be and 
perishing. 

908. viz. unmediated contraries, which would seem to be the least likely case for an 
intermediate. On unmediated contraries, cf. 257,31-2; 258,22-3; and [Cat.] 10, 11b38-12a9. 

909. The latter, viz. not not healthy. The point is that the expression as a whole can be 
paraphrased into the absurdity ‘neither healthy nor sick’. 

910. sc. odd. 

911. Impossible in the case of unmediated contraries, which are defined in such a way that 
there is no intermediate between them (cf. [Cat.] 10, 11b38-12a9) or perhaps in the case of 
odd and even, given that number is defined as the sort of thing which is by nature either odd 
or even. 

912. cf. 333,6. 

913. The term apophantikos spans affirmation, negation, and, if there should turn out to 
be such a thing, the intermediate between these. The declarative statement is considered as 
signifying three distinct things, depending on whether simple affirmation, simple negation, 
or the intermediate applies to it. 

914. Supplying <kai apophésai> in parallelism with kai apophaskein, 332,33 and kai 
apophésai, 332,34. 

915. The negation of the original affirmation and the negation of the initial intermediate. 

916. The negation of the original affirmation and the negation of the second intermediate. 
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917. i.e. taken separately. We might express it this way, that (not-p and not-not-p) signifies 
something different from p and something different from not-p. 

918. i.e. the substance (or essence) of the intermediate is distinct from the substance (or 
essence) of either of the things between which it is intermediate. 

919. ei estin. I add ‘the case’ lest the discussion appear to be restricted to affirmations and 
negations of existence; cf. 1012a5-7 and 333,33-334,3, where the issue is whether something 
is white or not. 

920. ek t6n apokriseén. Literally, from the answers’. 

921. Supplying <para to nai to kataphatikon kai>, as required by the argument; without 
it, the intermediate is a second answer, not a third; cf. to nai ... é to ou, 333,37. 

922. Supplying <é apophaskonti>. Again this or something like it seems required to 
account for the intermediate’s being considered to be a third possibility, not a second 
possibility. 

923. The argument is a dilemma: either there is a third answer (but that was ruled out 
by the hypothesis, 333,22-3, and in any case we do not find such an answer), or the negative 
has to do double duty (which is presumably absurd). 

924. i.e. to negate the affirmative ‘is white’ is equivalent to asserting the negative ‘is not 
white’. 

925. This type of double signification is not taken as a real possibility. 

926. It is not clear who precisely these victims of eristic or sophistry are. One might think 
of those who were moved to deny the axiom of non-contradiction by considerations of natural 
philosophy; cf. Metaph. 4.5, 1009a22-1010a15. But such considerations are not inherently 
eristic or sophistical. At this point, in contrast to the treatment of non-contradiction, there is 
no mention of people who speak simply for the sake of argument; but cf. 335,14. 

927. The parallel is inexact. It is one thing to accept one absurd proposition in order to 
avoid another, another simply to cave in to an absurd conclusion because one cannot tell what 
is wrong with the argument for it. 

928. krama, a wine-and-water mixture. 

929. pseudés. Literally, ‘false’. 

930. i.e. on the opponents’ assumptions [i], which is true, and [ii], whch is false. 

931. dia tou einai kai mé einai. Literally, ‘by way of to be the case and not to be the case’. 

932. The point is that for the intermediate truth value to have application there would 
have to be a type of reality intermediate between being and non-being. 

933. This is an argument by counterexample; it does not show that there are no interme- 
diates, only that there are not intermediates in all cases. 

934. i.e. the pretended intermediate. 

935. Being and non-being. 

936. First of two alternative interpretations, according to which the starting point is the 
definitions of true and false. 

937. Reading hén te kai. Hayduck, following the majority of MSS, prints hote kai, ‘when 
too’; Asclepius 298,22 has héste kai, ‘so that also’; Hayduck notes in his apparatus to Asclepius 
298,22 (though not in his apparatus to Alexander 335,2) that MS L of Alexander reads oute 
kai, ‘nor also’. My suspicion is that these are three different corruptions of hén te kai. On 
apparently redundant ze cf. J.D. Denniston, The Greek Particles, 2nd ed. Oxford 1950, pp. 
§12-13. The point is not merely for the opponents to admit that there are definitions; it is for 
them to admit that there are definitions of ‘true’ and of ‘false’, that these are meaningful 
terms; cf. 336,10-12. 

938. sc. affirmation and negation. 

939. Second interpretation, according to which the starting point is the definition of 
signification. 

940. Or perhaps ‘is the case and is not the case’. 

941. On this picture of Heraclitus’ position cf. Top. 8.5, 159b30-3; Phys. 1.2, 185b19-25; 
Metaph. 4.3, 1005b23-5. Ross, 1924, i.287 on 1012a25 suggests a reference to the doctrine of 
flux at Metaph. 4.5, 1010a10-15; but Alexander supposes that the doctrine of flux would 
render all statements false; cf. 308,31-8; 342,5-10. 
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942. On this picture of Anaxagoras’ position cf. Phys. 1.4, 187b1-2; 3.4, 203a23-4; Metaph. 
4.5, 1009a26-7. 

943. Alexander kai ta kata pantén; Ross kai kata pant6n; Jaeger kai <ta> kata pantén, 
citing Alexander’s citation at 336,30, but not the lemma. 

944. The meanings of ‘true’ and ‘false’. 

945. This supplement is based on 1012a30-1. 

946. Alexander einai aléthes; Ross, Jaeger aléthes einai. 

947. cf. n. 942 above. 

948. méden aléthes ... t6n ont6n; cf. 336,38-337,1; 337,4. 

949. cf. n. 941 above. 

950. i.e. with the side of the square. Alexander ouden ... einai hés ... tn diametron einai 
summetron; Ross, Jaeger outhen ... einai hésper ... tn diametron summetron einai. 

951. Alexander toioutoi; Ross, Jaeger houtoi hoi, ‘these’. 

952. Or perhaps ‘is the case and is not the case’. 

953. Taking é as asseverative, not as disjunctive. 

954. Literally, ‘the affirmation “to be” and the negation “not to be”’. 

965. First of three interpretations of 1012b1: it applies to the two one-sided positions 
individually. 

956. Heraclitus’ account predicates ‘true’ or ‘is the case’ one-sidedly; Anaxagoras’ account 
predicates ‘false’ or ‘is not the case’ one-sidedly. 

957. i.e. ‘all things are true’, ‘all things are false’. 

958. The position that contradictories are true in all cases can be looked on as the 
conjunction of the two one-sided views, that everything is true and that everything is false. 
But while someone who holds that contradictories are true in all cases is committed to the 
two one-sided views, and while someone who holds both one-sided views is committed to the 
position that all contradictories are true, it does not follow that someone committed to only 
one of the one-sided views is thereby committed to the position that all contradictories are 
true. 

959. Second interpretation of 1012b1: it applies to the conjunction of the two one-sided 
positions, the conjunction adumbrated in the course of interpretation [i]. 

960. i.e. be either both true or both false at the same time; cf. Metaph. 4.4. 

961. tauta. Hayduck suggests the possibility of panzéa, ‘all things’; this is more in line with 
the one-sided or across the board character of the positions under discussion. Another 
possibility would be ta’uta, ‘the same things’. 

962. prodedeigmenén. Not ‘shown’ in the sense of ‘shown to be true’, if anything they have 
been shown to be false; cf. 341,31. 

963. Third interpretation of 1012b1: it refers directly to Heraclitus. 

964. i.e. in doubt of their falsity. 

965. ep’ enién antiphaseén. Alexander writes ep’ enién rather than, say, epi pasén, ‘in all’, 
because the reference is to those obvious cases mentioned in 338,1-2; cf. Metaph. 4.5, 
1010b3-14. 

966. Alexander, A? doxeien an; Ross, Jaeger doxeie gan. 

967. Literally, ‘to be’ and ‘not to be’. 

968. aléthes kai to einai kai to mé einai. Given that aléthes is singular one might translate 
‘that “is and is not” is true ...’. 

969. Heraclitus, at least in terms of his intentions. 

970. Anaxagoras. 

971. Heraclitus, in terms of what his premises actually imply. 

972. Alexander (lemma) to aléthes phanai é apophanai (assuming that apophanei at 339,1 
is a printer’s error; Ross and Jaeger report Alexander as reading apophanai); Alexander 
(citation of an alternate text, 339,19-20) to aléthes é phanai é apophanai; Ross, citing hoper 
at Asclepius 300,1 to aléthes phanai é <ho> apophanai; Jaeger to aléthes é phanai <ho> 
apophanai. Alexander’s lemma is the basis of interpretation [i], 339,3-18. Alexander’s citation 
is the basis of interpretation [ii], 339,18-340,1. Alexander’s interpretation [iii], 340,1-7, takes 
the passage in basically the same way as Ross and Jaeger do, only without introducing the 
relative ho, ‘which’. 
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973. First of three interpretations, based on the lemma. This interprets 1012b8-9 squarely 
in the light of the definitions of truth and falsity at Metaph. 4.4, 1006a17-24. 

974. If it is impossible for contadictories to be both true or both false, any given 
contradiction contains a true statement and a false statement, and thus is a counter-example 
both to the claim that all statements are true and to the claim that all statements are false. 

975. Alexander doxeien an; Ross, Jaeger doxeie g’ an. 

976. Second interpretation of 1012b8-9, based on the citation of an alternative reading ei 
de méden allo to aléthes é phanai é apophanai kai to pseudos. This interpretation stresses 
that truth and falsity pertain to affirmations and negations, in contrast to [i], which focused 
on that which was affirmed or denied. 

977. Brief insofar as ‘to assert and to negate’ is short for ‘to assert that which is the case 
and to negate that which is not the case’ or something of the sort, but also insofar as the 
second part, ‘and falsity too’, is not spelled out at all. 

978. i.e. transferred in thought; Alexander is not suggesting a textual transposition. 

979. Third interpretation of 1012b8-9. This interpretation stresses the reciprocity or 
correlation between truth and falsity, that if it is true to affirm something it is false to negate 
it. The introduction of the relative ho, ‘which’, by Ross and Jaeger is in line with this 
interpretation. 

980. Not ‘if it is necessary either to assert or to negate everything’. The argument is 
appealing to the axiom of excluded middle in order to refute the one-sided positions. 

981. That all things are false. 

982. Alexander sumbebéke de; Ross, Jaeger sumbainei dé, ‘there also happens, then’. 

983. Supposing Jogoi as the understood antecedent of the masculine pronouns, on the 
strength of logos at 340,27, and using ‘which’, ‘it’, and ‘itself’ in the remainder of the 
paragraph. The alternative would be ‘how [the opponents] negate themselves’, followed by 
‘who’, ‘he’, and ‘himself’. 

984. i.e. [iii] is distinct from [ii] and from [i] and is also false; the one who says that all 
things are true will have to make a third exception. 

985. The quotation marks are Hayduck’s. Perhaps the following listing of exceptions to 
the claim that all things are true may help: [i] not all things are true; [ii] it is true that [i]; 
iii] it is true that [ii]; [iv] it is true that [iii]. Then the statement in quotation marks is [iii] 
and the statement that the statement in quotation marks is true is [iv]. 

986. i.e. only one exception to the basic claim that all things are true. 

987. Reading pseudé6n in place of aléthén of MSS and Hayduck, on the strength of pseudes, 
341,15, pseudos, 341,16, and pseudos 341,17. An infinite series of true statements would be 
no embarrassment to the opponent who claims that all statements are true. The previous 
argument was from one false statement, admitted by way of exception, to an infinite number 
of false statements, by the addition of ‘is true’. The present argument is also an argument to 
an infinite series of false statements, but the series is generated in a different way, by the 
addition of ‘is false’ to ‘not every statement is true’, which is the negation of the opponent’s 
position and which the opponent must admit tobe false, and then to each member of the series 
of statements which assert that ‘not every statement is true’ is true. The key to the argument 
is that admitting even one falsehood commits the opponent to acknowledging an infinite 
series of falsehoods, viz. all the affirmations of this initial falsehood. But if Alexander wrote 
pseud6n, how could it have been corrupted into aléthén? Perhaps someone fastened on the 
fact that all the statements are in fact true and true from an Aristotelian point of view; but 
that fact is not controlling here, because the quest is for statements which the opponent (who 
maintains that all statements are true) would have to regard as false. It is an interesting 
irony that the infinite number of statements which the opponent is forced to acknowledge as 
false, and so in contradiction to his thesis, are in fact all true statements. 

988. Accepting t6i, absent from ALM, with Brandis, Bonitz, Hayduck. 

989. On the opponent’s view. Of course he would except [i]; but the point is that excepting 
even [i] commits him to [ii] and the rest. 

990. I translate Hayduck’s conjectural insertion <pseudos esti to aléthes esti to legein mé 
panta einai aléthé> and number accordingly; this eliminates what would be a gap in the series 
of exceptions; but Hayduck allows for the possibility that Alexander himself left this out. 
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991. i.e. exceptions to the other one-sided claim, that all statements are false. 

992. The quotation marks are Hayduck’s. 

993. Alexander aléthes estin; Rosas, Jaeger aléthes. 

994. viz. the ‘one-sided’ positions. 

995. Jaeger thinks that 1012b22-31 is an elleimma, a remnant or scrap of text, pertaining 
to 1010a35-7, put at the end of Gamma by Aristotle, or, more likely, by an ancient editor; cf. 
Alexander's statement at 341,30 (indirectly cited by Jaeger in his apparatus) that this section 
is not found in certain witnesses. 

996. i.e. true by definition, that this is what is meant by truth. 

997. i.e. we have seen that truth is saying that what is the case is the case. 

998. eis alléla. Literally, ‘into one another’. 

999. That all things are at rest. 

1000. Alexander ananké gar; Ross, Jaeger eti ananké, further, it is necessary’. 

1001. ekhei de hé lexis akatalléloteron. What Aristotle says does not strictly correspond to 
what he means. The issue is a reversal of subject and predicate; Aristotle says to on 
metaballein, ‘that what is change’; Alexander explains that Aristotle means to metaballon 
einai, ‘that what changes be’; cf. 342,31. 

1002. i.e. will be, and will also be in motion with respect to place. 

1003. viz. the new substances, the termini of completed becoming and completed perish- 
ing. 
1004. The latter claim, that nothing is always at rest. 

1005. The prime mover; cf. Phys. 8.5, 258b4-9; 8.6, 258b10-16. 

1006. The primum mobile; cf. Phys. 8.6, 259b32-260a5. 

1007. hupo tou aei kinountos: ‘the mover which ... .’ is my attempt to point the reader to 
the transitive rather than the intransitive sense of ‘moves’, without resorting to expedients 
like the Latinism ‘movent’. 

1008. cf. n. 1005 above. 
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The Commentators* 


The 15,000 pages of the Ancient Greek Commentaries on Aristotle are the 
largest corpus of Ancient Greek philosophy that has not been translated 
into English or other European languages. The standard edition (Commen- 
taria in Aristotelem Graeca, or CAG) was produced by Hermann Diels as 
general editor under the auspices of the Prussian Academy in Berlin. 
Arrangements have now been made to translate at least a large proportion 
of this corpus, along with some other Greek and Latin commentaries not 
included in the Berlin edition, and some closely related non-commentary 
works by the commentators. 

The works are not just commentaries on Aristotle, although they are 
invaluable in that capacity too. One of the ways of doing philosophy 
between A.D. 200 and 600, when the most important items were produced, 
was by writing commentaries. The works therefore represent the thought 
of the Peripatetic and Neoplatonist schools, as well as expounding Aris- 
totle. Furthermore, they embed fragments from all periods of Ancient 
Greek philosophical thought: this is how many of the Presocratic frag- 
ments were assembled, for example. Thus they provide a panorama of 
every period of Ancient Greek philosophy. 

The philosophy of the period from A.D. 200 to 600 has not yet been 
intensively explored by philosophers in English-speaking countries, yet it 
is full of interest for physics, metaphysics, logic, psychology, ethics and 
religion. The contrast with the study of the Presocratics is striking. 
Initially the incomplete Presocratic fragments might well have seemed less 
promising, but their interest is now widely known, thanks to the philologi- 
cal and philosophical effort that has been concentrated upon them. The 
incomparably vaster corpus which preserved so many of those fragments 
offers at least as much interest, but is still relatively little known. 

The commentaries represent a missing link in the history of philosophy: 
the Latin-speaking Middle Ages obtained their knowledge of Aristotle at 
least partly through the medium of the commentaries. Without an appre- 
ciation of this, mediaeval interpretations of Aristotle will not be under- 
stood. Again, the ancient commentaries are the unsuspected source of 
ideas which have been thought, wrongly, to originate in the later mediaeval 
period. It has been supposed, for example, the Bonaventure in the thir- 
teenth century invented the ingenious arguments based on the concept of 
infinity which attempt to prove the Christian view that the universe had 
a beginning. In fact, Bonaventure is merely repeating arguments devised 


* Reprinted from the Editor’s General Introduction to the series in Christian Wildberg, 
Philoponus Against Aristotle on the Eternity of the World, London and Ithaca, N.Y., 1987. 
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by the commentator Philoponus 700 years earlier and preserved in the 
meantime by the Arabs. Bonaventure even uses Philoponus’ original 
examples. Again, the introduction of impetus theory into dynamics, which 
has been called a scientific revolution, has been held to be an independent 
invention of the Latin West, even if it was earlier discovered by the Arabs 
or their predecessors. But recent work has traced a plausible route by 
which it could have passed from Philoponus, via the Arabs, to the West. 

The new availability of the commentaries in the sixteenth century, 
thanks to printing and to fresh Latin translations, helped to fuel the 
Renaissance break from Aristotelian science. For the commentators record 
not only Aristotle’s theories, but also rival ones, while Philoponus as a 
Christian devises rival theories of his own and accordingly is mentioned 
in Galileo’s early works more frequently than Plato.! 

It is not only for their philosophy that the works are of interest. 
Historians will find information about the history of schools, their methods 
of teaching and writing and the practices of an oral tradition. Linguists 
will find the indexes and translations an aid for studying the development 
of word meanings, almost wholly uncharted in Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon, 
and for checking shifts in grammatical usage. 

Given the wide range of interests to which the volumes will appeal, the 
aim is to produce readable translations, and to avoid so far as possible 
presupposing any knowledge of Greek. Notes will explain points of mean- 
ing, give cross-references to other works, and suggest alternative interpre- 
tations of the text where the translator does not have a clear preference. 
The introduction to each volume will include an explanation why the work 
was chosen for translation: none will be chosen simply because it is there. 
Two of the Greek texts are currently being re-edited — those of Simplicius 
in Physica and in de Caelo — and new readings will be exploited by 


1. See Fritz Zimmermann, ‘Philoponus’ impetus theory in the Arabic tradition’; Charles 
Schmitt, ‘Philoponus’ commentary on Aristotle’s Physics in the sixteenth century’, and 
Richard Sorabji, ‘John Philoponus’, in Richard Sorabji (ed.), Philoponus and the Rejection of 
Aristotelian Science (London and Ithaca, N.Y. 1987). 

2. See e.g. Karl Praechter, ‘Die griechischen Aristoteleskommentare’, Byzantinische 
Zeitschrift 18 (1909), 516-38 (translated into English in R. Sorabji (ed.), Aristotle 
Transformed: the ancient commentators and their influence (London and Ithaca, N.Y. 1990); 
M. Plezia, de Commentariis Isagogicis (Cracow 1947); M. Richard, ‘Apo Phénés’, Byzantion 
20 (1950), 191-222; EB. Evrard, L’Ecole d’Olympiodore et la composition du commentaire a la 
physique de Jean Philopon, Diss. (Liége 1957); L.G. Westerink, Anonymous Prolegomena to 
Platonic Philosophy (Amsterdam 1962) (new revised edition, translated into French, 
Collection Budé; part of the revised introduction, in English, is included in Aristotle 
Transformed); A.-J. Festugiére, ‘Modes de composition des commentaires de Proclus’, 
Museum Helveticum 20 (1963), 77-100, repr. in his Etudes (1971), 551-74; P. Hadot, ‘Les 
divisions des parties de la philosophie dans l’antiquité, Museum Helveticum 36 (1979), 
201-23; I. Hadot, ‘La division néoplatonicienne des écrits d’Aristote’, in J. Wiesner (ed.), 
Aristoteles Werk und Wirkung (Paul Moraux gewidmet), vol. 2 (Berlin 1986); I. Hadot, ‘Les 
introductions aux commentaires exégétiques chez les auteurs néoplatoniciens et les auteurs 
chrétiens’, in M. Tardieu (ed.), Les régles de l’interprétation (Paris 1987), 99-119. These topics 
are treated, and a bibliography supplied, in Aristotle Transformed. 
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translators as they become available. Each volume will also contain a list 
of proposed emendations to the standard text. Indexes will be of more 
uniform extent as between volumes than is the case with the Berlin edition, 
and there will be three of them: an English-Greek glossary, a Greek- 
English index, and a subject index. 

The commentaries fall into three main groups. The first group is by 
authors in the Aristotelian tradition up to the fourth century A.D. This 
includes the earliest extant commentary, that by Aspasius in the first 
half of the second century A.D. on the Nicomachean Ethics. The anony- 
mous commentary on Books 2, 3, 4 and 5 of the Nicomachean Ethics, in 
CAG vol. 20, is derived from Adrastus, a generation later.? The commen- 
taries by Alexander of Aphrodisias (appointed to his chair between A.D. 
198 and 209) represent the fullest flowering of the Aristotelian tradi- 
tion. To his successors Alexander was The Commentator par excellence. 
To give but one example (not from a commentary) of his skill at 
defending and elaborating Aristotle’s views, one might refer to his 
defence of Aristotle’s claim that space is finite against the objection that 
an edge of space is conceptually problematic.4 Themistius (7. late 340s 
to 384 or 385) saw himself as the inventor of paraphrase, wrongly 
thinking that the job of commentary was completed.5 In fact, the 
Neoplatonists were to introduce new dimensions into commentary. 
Themistius’ own relation to the Neoplatonist as opposed to the Aristo- 
telian tradition is a matter of controversy,® but it would be agreed that 
his commentaries show far less bias than the full-blown Neoplatonist 
ones. They are also far more informative than the designation ‘para- 
phrase’ might suggest, and it has been estimated that Philoponus’ 
Physics commentary draws silently on Themistius six hundred times.’ 
The pseudo-Alexandrian commentary on Metaphysics 6-14, of unknown 


3. Anthony Kenny, The Aristotelian Ethics (Oxford 1978), 37, n. 3: Paul Moraux, Der 
Aristotelismus bei den Griechen, vol. 2 (Berlin 1984), 323-30. 

4. Alexander, Quaestiones 3.12, discussed in my Matter, Space and Motion (London and 
Ithaca, N.Y. 1988). For Alexander see R.W. Sharples, ‘Alexander of Aphrodisias: scholasticism 
and innovation’, in W. Haase (ed.), Aufstieg und Niedergang der rémischen Welt, part 2 
Principat, vol. 36.2, Philosophie und Wissenschaften (1987). 

5. Themistius in An. Post. 1,2-12. See H.J. Blumenthal, ‘Photius on Themistius (Cod. 74): 
did Themistius write commentaries on Aristotle?’, Hermes 107 (1979), 168-82. 

6. For different views, see H.J. Blumenthal, ‘Themistius, the last Peripatetic commentator 
on Aristotle?’, in Glen W. Bowersock, Walter Burkert, Michael C.J. Putnam, Arktouros, 
Hellenic Studies Presented to Bernard M.W. Knox (Berlin and N.Y., 1979), 391-400; E.P. 
Mahoney, ‘Themistius and the agent intellect in James of Viterbo and other 
thirteenth-century philosophers: (Saint Thomas Aquinas, Siger of Brabant and Henry Bate)’, 
Augustiniana 23 (1973), 422-67, at 428-31; id., ‘Neoplatonism, the Greek commentators and 
Renaissance Aristotelianism’, in D.J. O'Meara (ed.), Neoplatonism and Christian Thought 
(Albany N.Y. 1982), 169-77 and 264-82, esp. n. 1, 264-6; Robert Todd, introduction to 
translation of Themistius in DA 3.4-8, in Two Greek Aristotelian Commentators on the 
Intellect, trans. Frederick M. Schroeder and Robert B. Todd (Toronto 1990). 

7. H. Vitelli, CAG 17, p. 992, s.v. Themistius. 
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authorship, has been placed by some in the same group of commentaries 
as being earlier than the fifth century.® 

By far the largest group of extant commentaries is that of the Neopla- 
tonists up to the sixth century A.D. Nearly all the major Neoplatonists, 
apart from Plotinus (the founder of Neoplatonism), wrote commentaries 
on Aristotle, although those of Iamblichus (c. 250-c. 325) survive only in 
fragments, and those of three Athenians, Plutarchus (died 432), his pupil 
Proclus (410—485) and the Athenian Damascius (c. 462—after 538), are 
lost.? As a result of these losses, most of the extant Neoplatonist commen- 
taries come from the late fifth and the sixth centuries and a good proportion 
from Alexandria. There are commentaries by Plotinus’ disciple and editor 
Porphyry (232-309), by Iamblichus’ pupil Dexippus (c. 330), by Proclus’ 
teacher Syrianus (died c. 437), by Proclus’ pupil Ammonius (435/445— 
517/526), by Ammonius’ three pupils Philoponus (c. 490 to 570s), Sim- 
plicius (wrote after 532, probably after 538) and Asclepius (sixth century), 
by Ammonius’ next but one successor Olympiodorus (495/505—after 565), 
by Elias (f1. 541?), by David (second half of the sixth century, or beginning 
of the seventh) and by Stephanus (took the chair in Constantinople c. 610). 
Further, a commentary on the Nicomachean Ethics has been ascribed to 
Heliodorus of Prusa, an unknown pre-fourteenth-century figure, and there 
is a commentary by Simplicius’ colleague Priscian of Lydia on Aristotle’s 
successor Theophrastus. Of these commentators some of the last were 
Christians (Philoponus, Elias, David and Stephanus), but they were Chris- 
tians writing in the Neoplatonist tradition, as was also Boethius who 
produced a number of commentaries in Latin before his death in 525 or 
526. 

The third group comes from a much later period in Byzantium. The 
Berlin edition includes only three out of more than a dozen commentators 
described in Hunger’s Byzantinisches Handbuch.’ The two most impor- 
tant are Eustratius (1050/1060-c.1120), and Michael of Ephesus. It has 
been suggested that these two belong to a circle organised by the princess 


8. The similarities to Syrianus (died c. 437) have suggested to some that it predates 
Syrianus (most recently Leonardo Taran, review of Paul Moraux, Der Aristotelismus, vol.1 
in Gnomon 46 (1981), 721-50 at 750), to others that it draws on him (most recently P. Thillet, 
in the Budé edition of Alexander de Fazo, p. lvii). Praechter ascribed it to Michael of Ephesus 
(eleventh or twelfth century), in his review of CAG 22.2, in Géttingische Gelehrte Anzeiger 
168 (1906), 861-907. 

9. The Iamblichus fragments are collected in Greek by Bent Dalsgaard Larsen, Jamblique 
de Chalcis, Exégete et Philosophe (Aarhus 1972), vol. 2. Most are taken from Simplicius, and 
will accordingly be translated in due course. The evidence on Damascius’ commentaries is 
given in L.G. Westerink, The Greek Commentaries on Plato’s Phaedo, vol. 2, Damascius 
(Amsterdam 1977), 11-12; on Proclus’ in L.G. Westerink, Anonymous Prolegomena to Platonic 
Philosophy (Amsterdam 1962), xii, n. 22; on Plutarchus’ in H.M. Blumenthal, ‘Neoplatonic 
elements in the de Anima commentaries’, Phronesis 21 (1976), 75. 

10. Herbert Hunger, Die hochsprachliche profane Literatur der Byzantiner, vol. 1 (= 
Byzantinisches Handbuch, part 5, vol. 1) (Munich 1978), 25-41. See also B.N. Tatakis, La 
Philosophie Byzantine (Paris 1949). 
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Anna Comnena in the twelfth century, and accordingly the completion of 
Michael’s commentaries has been redated from 1040 to 1138.!! His com- 
mentaries include areas where gaps had been left. Not all of these gap-fill- 
ers are extant, but we have commentaries on the neglected biological 
works, on the Sophistici Elenchi, and a small fragment of one on the 
Politics. The lost Rhetoric commentary had a few antecedents, but the 
Rhetoric too had been comparatively neglected. Another product of this 
period may have been the composite commentary on the Nicomachean 
Ethics (CAG 20) by various hands, including Eustratius and Michael, along 
with some earlier commentators, and an improvisation for Book 7. 
Whereas Michael follows Alexander and the conventional Aristotelian 
tradition, Eustratius’ commentary introduces Platonist, Christian and 
anti-Islamic elements. !? 

The composite commentary was to be translated into Latin in the next 
century by Robert Grosseteste in England. But Latin translations of 
various logical commentaries were made from the Greek still earlier by 
James of Venice (fl. c. 1130), a contemporary of Michael of Ephesus, who 
may have known him in Constantinople. And later in that century other 
commentaries and works by commentators were being translated from 
Arabic versions by Gerard of Cremona (died 1187).!3 So the twelfth century 
resumed the transmission which had been interrupted at Boethius’ death 
in the sixth century. 

The Neoplatonist commentaries of the main group were initiated by 
Porphyry. His master Plotinus had discussed Aristotle, but in a very 
independent way, devoting three whole treatises (Enneads 6.1-3) to attack- 
ing Aristotle’s classification of the things in the universe into categories. 
These categories took no account of Plato’s world of Ideas, were inferior to 
Plato’s classifications in the Sophist and could anyhow be collapsed, some 


11. R. Browning, ‘An unpublished funeral oration on Anna Comnena’, Proceedings of the 
Cambridge Philological Society n.s. 8 (1962), 1-12, esp. 6-7. 

12. R. Browning, op. cit. H.D.P. Mercken, The Greek Commentaries of the Nicomachean 
Ethics of Aristotle in the Latin Translation of Grosseteste, Corpus Latinum Commentariorum 
in Aristotelem Graecorum VI 1 (Leiden 1973), ch. 1, The compilation of Greek commentaries 
on Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics’. Sten Ebbesen, ‘Anonymi Aurelianensis I Commentarium 
in Sophisticos Elenchos’, Cahiers del’Institut Moyen Age Grecque et Latin 34 (1979), ‘Boethius, 
Jacobus Veneticus, Michael Ephesius and “Alexander” ’, pp. v-xiii; id., Commentators and 
Commentaries on Aristotle’s Sophistici Elenchi, 3 parts, Corpus Latinum Commentariorum 
in Aristotelem Graecorum, vol. 7 (Leiden 1981); A. Preus, Aristotle and Michael of Ephesus 
on the Movement and Progression of Animals (Hildesheim 1981), introduction. 

13. For Grosseteste, see Mercken as in n. 12. For James of Venice, see Ebbesen as in n. 12, 
and L. Minio-Paluello, “Jacobus Veneticus Grecus’, Traditio 8 (1952), 265-304; id., ‘Giacomo 
Veneto e |’Aristotelismo Latino’, in Pertusi (ed.), Venezia e l’Oriente fra tardo Medioevo e 
Rinascimento (Florence 1966), 53-74, both reprinted in his Opuscula (1972). For Gerard of 
Cremona, see M. Steinschneider, Die europdischen Ubersetzungen aus dem arabischen bis 
Mitte des 17. Jahrhunderts (repr. Graz 1956); E. Gilson, History of Christian Philosophy in 
the Middle Ages (London 1955), 235-6 and more generally 181-246. For the translators in 
general, see Bernard G. Dod, ‘Aristoteles Latinus’, in N. Kretzmann, A. Kenny, J. Pinborg 
(eds), The Cambridge History of Latin Medieval Philosophy (Cambridge 1982). 
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of them into others. Porphyry replied that Aristotle’s categories could apply 
perfectly well to the world of intelligibles and he took them as in general 
defensible.14 He wrote two commentaries on the Categories, one lost, and 
an introduction to it, the Isagégé, as well as commentaries, now lost, on a 
number of other Aristotelian works. This proved decisive in making Aris- 
totle a necessary subject for Neoplatonist lectures and commentary. Pro- 
clus, who was an exceptionally quick student, is said to have taken two 
years over his Aristotle studies, which were called the Lesser Mysteries, 
and which preceded the Greater Mysteries of Plato.!5 By the time of 
Ammonius, the commentaries reflect a teaching curriculum which begins 
with Porphyry’s Isagégé and Aristotle’s Categories, and is explicitly said to 
have as its final goal a (mystical) ascent to the supreme Neoplatonist deity, 
the One.!® The curriculum would have progressed from Aristotle to Plato, 
and would have culminated in Plato’s Timaeus and Parmenides. The latter 
was read as being about the One, and both works were established in this 
place in the curriculum at least by the time of Iamblichus, if not earlier.!” 

Before Porphyry, it had been undecided how far a Platonist should 
accept Aristotle’s scheme of categories. But now the proposition began to 
gain force that there was a harmony between Plato and Aristotle on most 
things.!8 Not for the only time in the history of philosophy, a perfectly crazy 
proposition proved philosophically fruitful. The views of Plato and of 
Aristotle had both to be transmuted into a new Neoplatonist philosophy in 
order to exhibit the supposed harmony. Iamblichus denied that Aristotle 
contradicted Plato on the theory of Ideas.!9 This was too much for Syrianus 
and his pupil Proclus. While accepting harmony in many areas,” they 
could see that there was disagreement on this issue and also on the issue 
of whether God was causally responsible for the existence of the ordered 


14. See P. Hadot, ‘L’harmonie des philosophies de Plotin et d’Aristote selon Porphyre dans 
le commentaire de Dexippe sur les Catégories’, in Plotino e il neoplatonismo in Oriente e in 
Occidente (Rome 1974), 31-47; A.C. Lloyd, ‘Neoplatonic logic and Aristotelian logic’, Phronesis 
1 (1955-6), 58-79 and 146-60. 

15. Marinus, Life of Proclus ch. 13, 157,41 (Boissonade). 

16. The introductions to the Isagégé by Ammonius, Elias and David, and to the Categories 
by Ammonius, Simplicius, Philoponus, Olympiodorus and Elias are discussed by L.G. 
Westerink, Anonymous Prolegomena and I. Hadot, ‘Les Introductions’, see n. 2 above. 

17. Proclus in Alcibiadem 1 p. 11 (Creuzer); Westerink, Anonymous Prolegomena, ch. 26, 
12f. For the Neoplatonist curriculum see Westerink, Festugiére, P. Hadot and I. Hadot in n. 
2. 

18. See e.g. P. Hadot (1974), as in n. 14 above; H.J. Blumenthal, ‘Neoplatonic elements in 
the de Anima commentaries’, Phronesis 21 (1976), 64-87; H.A. Davidson, ‘The principle that 
a finite body can contain only finite power’, in S. Stein and R. Loewe (eds), Studies in Jewish 
Religious and Intellectual History presented to A. Altmann (Alabama 1979), 75-92; Carlos 
Steel, ‘Proclus et Aristotle’, Proceedings of the Congrés Proclus held in Paris 1985, J. Pépin 
and H.D. Saffrey (eds), Proclus, lecteur et interpréte des anciens (Paris 1987), 213-25; 
Koenraad Verrycken, God en Wereld in de Wijsbegeerte van Ioannes Philoponus, Ph.D. Diss. 
(Louvain 1985). 

19. lamblichus ap. Elian in Cat. 123,1-3. 

20. Syrianus in Metaph. 80,4-7; Proclus in Tim. 1.6,21-7,16. 
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physical cosmos, which Aristotle denied. But even on these issues, Proclus’ pupil 
Ammonius was to claim harmony, and, though the debate was not clear cut,?! 
his claim was on the whole to prevail. Aristotle, he maintained, accepted Plato’s 
Ideas,?? at least in the form of principles (Jogoi) in the divine intellect, and these 
principles were in turn causally responsible for the beginningless existence of 
the physical universe. Ammonius wrote a whole book to show that Aristotle’s 
God was thus an efficent cause, and though the book is lost, some of its principal 
arguments are preserved by Simplicius.”* This tradition helped to make it 
possible for Aquinas to claim Aristotle’s God as a Creator, albeit not in the sense 
of giving the universe a beginning, but in the sense of being causally responsible 
for its beginningless existence. Thus what started as a desire to harmonise 
Aristotle with Plato finished by making Aristotle safe for Christianity. In 
Simplicius, who goes further than anyone,” it is a formally stated duty of the 
commentator to display the harmony of Plato and Aristotle in most things.”® 
Philoponus, who with his independent mind had thought better of his earlier 
belief in harmony, is castigated by Simplicius for neglecting this duty.?” 

The idea of harmony was extended beyond Plato and Aristotle to 
Plato and the Presocratics. Plato’s pupils Speusippus and Xenocrates 
saw Plato as being in the Pythagorean tradition.”* From the third to 
first centuries B.C., pseudo-Pythagorean writings present Platonic and 
Aristotelian doctrines as if they were the ideas of Pythagoras and his 
pupils,29 and these forgeries were later taken by the Neoplatonists as 
genuine. Plotinus saw the Presocratics as precursors of his own views,*? 
but Iamblichus went far beyond him by writing ten volumes on Pythago- 
rean philosophy.*! Thereafter Proclus sought to unify the whole of 
Greek philosophy by presenting it as a continuous clarification of divine 


21. Asclepius sometimes accepts Syranius’ interpretation (in Metaph. 433,9-436,6); which 
is, however, qualified, since Syrianus thinks Aristotle is realy committed willy-nilly to much 
of Plato’s view (in Metaph. 117,25-118,11; ap. Asclepium in Metaph. 433,16; 450,22); 
Philoponus repents of his early claim that Plato is not the target of Aristotle’s attack, and 
accepts that Plato is rightly attacked for treating ideas as independent entities outside the 
divine Intellect (in DA 37,18-31; in Phys. 225,4-226,11; contra Procl. 26,24-32,13; in An. Post. 
242,14-243,25). 

22. Asclepius in Metaph. from the voice of (i.e. from the lectures of) Ammonius 69,17-21; 
71,28; cf. Zacharias Ammonius, Patrologia Graeca vol. 85 col. 952 (Colonna). 

23. Simplicius in Phys. 1361,11-1363,12. See H.A. Davidson; Carlos Steel; Koenraad 
Verrycken in n. 18 above. 

24. See Richard Sorabji, Matter, Space and Motion (London and Ithaca, N.Y. 1988), ch. 15. 

25. See e.g. H.J. Blumenthal in n. 18 above. 

26. Simplicius in Cat. 7,23-32. 

27. Simplicius in Cael. 84,11-14; 159,2-9. On Philoponus’ volte face see n. 21 above. 

28. See e.g. Walter Burkert, Weisheit und Wissenschaft (Nurnberg 1962), translated as Lore 
and Science in Ancient Pythagoreanism (Cambridge Mass. 1972), 83-96. 

29. See Holge Thesleff, An Introduction to the Pythagorean Writings of the Hellenistic 
Period (Abo 1961); Thomas Alexander Szlez4k, Pseudo-Archytas tiber die Kategorien, 
Peripatoi vol. 4 (Berlin and New York 1972). 

30. Plotinus e.g. 4.8.1; 5.1.8 (10-27); 5.1.9. 

31.See Dominic O’Meara, Pythagoras Revived: Mathematics and Philosophy in Late 
Antiquity (Oxford 1989). 
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revelatior®? and Simplicius argued for the same general unity in order 
to rebut Christian charges of contradictions in pagan philosophy.*8 

Later Neoplatonist commentaries tend to reflect their origin in a teach- 
ing curriculum:*4 from the time of Philoponus, the discussion is often 
divided up into lectures, which are subdivided into studies of doctrine and 
of text. A general account of Aristotle’s philosophy is prefixed to the 
Categories commentaries and divided, according to a formula of Proclus,*5 
into ten questions. It is here that commentators explain the eventual 
purpose of studying Aristotle (ascent to the One) and state (if they do) the 
requirement of displaying the harmony of Plato and Aristotle. After the 
ten-point introduction to Aristotle, the Categories is given a six-point 
introduction, whose antecedents go back earlier than Neoplatonism, and 
which requires the commentator to find a unitary theme or scope (skopos) 
for the treatise. The arrangements for late commentaries on Plato are 
similar. Since the Plato commentaries form part of a single curriculum 
they should be studied alongside those on Aristotle. Here the situation is 
easier, not only because the extant corpus is very much smaller, but also 
because it has been comparatively well served by French and English 
translators.%6 

Given the theological motive of the curriculum and the pressure to 
harmonise Plato with Aristotle, it can be seen how these commentaries are 
a major source for Neoplatonist ideas. This in turn means that it is not safe 
to extract from them the fragments of the Presocratics, or of other authors, 
without making allowance for the Neoplatonist background against which 
the fragments were originally selected for discussion. For different rea- 
sons, analogous warnings apply to fragments preserved by the pre-Neopla- 
tonist commentator Alexander.®’ It will be another advantage of the 
present translations that they will make it easier to check the distorting 
effect of a commentator’s background. 

Although the Neoplatonist commentators conflate the views of Aristotle 
with those of Neoplatonism, Philoponus alludes to a certain convention 
when he quotes Plutarchus expressing disapproval of Alexander for ex- 


32. See Christian Guérard, ‘Parménide d’Elée selon les Néoplatoniciens’, forthcoming. 

33. Simplicius in Phys. 28,32-29,5; 640,12-18. Such thinkers as Epicurus and the Sceptics, 
however, were not subject to harmonisation. 

34. See the literature in n. 2 above. 

35. ap. Elian in Cat. 107,24-6. 

36. English: Calcidius in Tim. (parts by van Winden; den Boeft); Iamblichus fragments 
(Dillon); Proclus in Tim. (Thomas Taylor); Proclus in Parm. (Dillon); Proclus in Parm., end 
of 7th book, from the Latin (Klibansky, Labowsky, Anscombe); Proclus in Alcib. 1 (O'Neill); 
Olympiodorus and Damascius in Phaedonem (Westerink); Damascius in Philebum 
(Westerink); Anonymous Prolegomena to Platonic Philosophy (Westerink). See also extracts 
in Thomas Taylor, The Works of Plato, 5 vols. (1804). French: Proclus in Tim. and in 
Rempublicam (Festugiére); in Parm. (Chaignet); Anon. in Parm (P. Hadot); Damascius in 
Parm. (Chaignet). 

37. For Alexander’s treatment of the Stoics, see Robert B. Todd, Alexander of Aphrodisias 
on Stoic Physics (Leiden 1976), 24-9. 
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pounding his own philosophical doctrines in a commentary on Aristotle.*8 
But this does not stop Philoponus from later inserting into his own 
commentaries on the Physics and Meteorology his arguments in favour of 
the Christian view of Creation. Of course, the commentators also wrote 
independent works of their own, in which their views are expressed 
independently of the exegesis of Aristotle. Some of these independent 
works will be included in the present series of translations. 

The distorting Neoplatonist context does not prevent the commentaries 
from being incomparable guides to Aristotle. The introductions to Aris- 
totle’s philosophy insist that commentators must have a minutely detailed 
knowledge of the entire Aristotelian corpus, and this they certainly have. 
Commentators are also enjoined neither to accept nor reject what Aristotle 
says too readily, but to consider it in depth and without partiality. The 
commentaries draw one’s attention to hundreds of phrases, sentences and 
ideas in Aristotle, which one could easily have passed over, however often 
one read him. The scholar who makes the right allowance for the distorting 
context will learn far more about Aristotle than he would be likely to on 
his own. 

The relations of Neoplatonist commentators to the Christians were 
subtle. Porphyry wrote a treatise explicitly against the Christians in 15 
books, but an order to burn it was issued in 448, and later Neoplatonists 
were more circumspect. Among the last commentators in the main 
group, we have noted several Christians. Of these the most important 
were Boethius and Philoponus. It was Boethius’ programme to transmit 
Greek learning to Latin-speakers. By the time of his premature death 
by execution, he had provided Latin translations of Aristotle’s logical 
works, together with commentaries in Latin but in the Neoplatonist 
style on Porphyry’s Isagégé and on Aristotle’s Categories and de Inter- 
pretatione, and interpretations of the Prior and Posterior Analytics, 
Topics and Sophistici Elenchi. The interruption of his work meant that 
knowledge of Aristotle among Latin-speakers was confined for many 
centuries to the logical works. Philoponus is important both for his 
proofs of the Creation and for his progressive replacement of Aristote- 
lian science with rival theories, which were taken up at first by the 
Arabs and came fully into their own in the West only in the sixteenth 
century. 

Recent work has rejected the idea that in Alexandria the Neoplatonists 
compromised with Christian monotheism by collapsing the distinction 
between their two highest deities, the One and the Intellect. Simplicius 
(who left Alexandria for Athens) and the Alexandrians Ammonius and 
Asclepius appear to have acknowledged their beliefs quite openly, as later 


38. Philoponus in DA 21,20-3. 
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did the Alexandrian Olympiodorus, despite the presence of Christian 
students in their classes.°9 

The teaching of Simplicius in Athens and that of the whole pagan 
Neoplatonist school there was stopped by the Christian Emperor Justinian 
in 529. This was the very year in which the Christian Philoponus in 
Alexandria issued his proofs of Creation against the earlier Athenian 
Neoplatonist Proclus. Archaeological evidence has been offered that, after 
their temporary stay in Ctesiphon (in present-day Iraq), the Athenian 
Neoplatonists did not return to their house in Athens, and further evidence 
has been offered that Simplicius went to Harran (Carrhae), in present-day 
Turkey near the Iraq border.*° Wherever he went, his commentaries are a 
treasurehouse of information about the preceding thousand years of Greek 
philosophy, information which he painstakingly recorded after the closure 
in Athens, and which would otherwise have been lost. He had every reason 
to feel bitter about Christianity, and in fact he sees it and Philoponus, its 
representative, as irreverent. They deny the divinity of the heavens and 
prefer the physical relics of dead martyrs.4! His own commentaries by 
contrast culminate in devout prayers. 

Two collections of articles by various hands have been published, to 
make the work of the commentators better known. The first is devoted to 
Philoponus;*? the second is about the commentators in general, and goes 
into greater detail on some of the issues briefly mentioned here.‘ 


39. For Simplicius, see I. Hadot, Le Probleme du Néoplatonisme Alexandrin: Hiérocles et 
Simplicius (Paris 1978); for Ammonius and Asclepius, Koenraad Verrycken, God en wereld 
in de Wijsbegeerte van Ioannes Philoponus, Ph.D. Diss. (Louvain 1985); for Olympiodorus, 
L.G. Westerink, Anonymous Prolegomena to Platonic Philosophy (Amsterdam 1962). 

40. Alison Frantz, ‘Pagan philosophers in Christian Athens’, Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society 119 (1975), 29-38; M. Tardieu, ‘Témoins orientaux du Premier Alcibiade 
a Harran et 4 Nag Hammadi’, Journal Asiatique 274 (1986); id., ‘Les calendriers en usage a 
Harran d’aprés les sources arabes et le commentaire de Simplicius a la Physique d’Aristote’, 
in I. Hadot (ed.), Simplicius, sa vie, son oeuvre, sa survie (Berlin 1987), 40-57; id., Coutumes 
nautiques mésopotamiennes chez Simplicius, in preparation. The opposing view that 
Simplicius returned to Athens is most fully argued by Alan Cameron, ‘The last day of the 
Academy at Athens’, Proceedings of the Cambridge Philological Society 195, n.s. 15 (1969), 
7-29. 

41. Simplicius in Cael. 26,4-7; 70,16-18; 90,1-18; 370,29-371,4. See on his whole attitude 
Philippe Hoffmann, ‘Simplicius’ polemics’, in Richard Sorabji (ed.), Philoponus and the 
Rejection of Aristotelian Science (London and Ithaca, N.Y. 1987). 

42. Richard Sorabji (ed.), Philoponus and the Rejection of Aristotelian Science (London and 
Ithaca, N.Y. 1987). 

43. Richard Sorabji (ed.), Aristotle Transformed: the ancient commentators and their 
influence (London and Ithaca, N.Y. 1990). The lists of texts and previous translations of the 
commentaries included in Wildberg, Philoponus Against Aristotle on the Eternity of the World 
(pp. 12ff.) are not included here. The list of translations should be augmented by: F.L.S. 
Bridgman, Heliodorus (?) in Ethica Nicomachea, London 1807. 

I am grateful for comments to Henry Blumenthal, Victor Caston, I. Hadot, Paul Mercken, 
Alain Segonds, Robert Sharples, Robert Todd, L.G. Westerink and Christian Wildberg. 
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This Glossary lists key terms in the English translation and supplies the Greek words which 
they represent. It is also an aid to locating terms in the Greek-English Index. The Glossary 
has been limited to terms of philosophical interest, in contrast to the more inclusive policy 
followed in the Greek-English Index. In some cases a family of cognate terms is represented 


by one or two leading members. 


absence: apousia 

absurd: atopos 

absurdity: atopia, to atopon 

acceptation: lépsis 

accepted: endoxos 

accident: sumbebékos 

accidental, accidentally: kata sumbebékos 

accidental cause: kata sumbebékos aition 

according to one thing: kath’ hen 

account: logos 

act (v): poiein 

action: praxis 

action, matter of: praktos 

activity: energeia 

actuality: energeia 

acute (pitch): oxus 

add: epipherein, prostithenai 

added, be: proskeisthai 

addition: prosthéké, prosthesis 

affect (v): diatithenai 

affected, be: paskhein 

affective: pathétikos 

affirm: kataphanai, kataphaskein 

affirmation: kataphasis 

agree: homologein 

air: aér 

aither: aithér 

all: pas 

alteration: alloiédsis 

altered, be: alloiousthai 

alternation, by: enallax 

altogether: holds 

analytics: analutika 

angle: génia 

animal: zdion 

answer (in disputation) (v): prosdialeges- 
thai 

answer (n): apokrisis 

antecedent (log): hégoumenon 


apart from: khéris 

aporia: aporia 

aporia, be in: aporein 

aporia, work through: diaporein 

apparent: phainomenos 

appear: dokein, phainesthai 

appearance: phantasia, phantasma, to 
Phainesthai 

appearances: ta phainomena 

appears, that which: to phainomenon 

apprehend: antilambanesthai, katalam- 
banein 

apprehensible: kataléptos 

apprehension: antilépsis, katalépsis 

appropriate (v): prosoikeioun 

argue: epikheirein 

argument: epikheiréma, epikheirésis, logos 

arithmetic: hé arithmétiké 

art: tekhné 

ask: erétan 

assent (n): sunkatathesis 

assent (v): sunkatatithesthai 

assert: phanai, phaskein 

assimilation: proskrisis 

assume: lambanein 

assume in advance: prolambanein 

assume the question: to en arkhéi lam- 
banein 

astronomy: hé astrologiké 

at all: holés, tén arkhén 

at the same time: hama 

atom: atomon 

attempt (v): peirasthai 

attempt (v): enkheirein, epikheirein 

attribute (n): pathos 

authoritative: kurios 

avoidance, object of: pheuktos 

axiom: axi6ma 
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be: einai 

be by nature: pephukenai 

be false: pseudesthai 

be in a condition: diakeisthai 

be in aporia: aporein 

be in error: hamartanein, pseudesthai, 
diapseudesthai 

be necessary: dein 

be possible: endekhesthai, eneinai, hoion te 
einai 

be present in: enuparkhein 

be the case: einai 

be true: alétheuein, alétheuesthai 

bear (relation): ekhein 

bear on: suntelein 

beg the question: to ex arkhés aitein, to en 
arkhéi aiteisthai 

begin: arkhesthai 

being (ens): to on 

being (esse): to einai 

belief: doxa 

believe: doxazein, pisteuein 

belong: huparkhein 

benefit (n): 6phelia 

between: metaxu 

black: melas 

bodily: s6matikos 

body: s6ma 

brain, inflammation of the: phrenitis 

breadth: platos 

bring in: paralambanein, prosagein 

by itself: kath’ hauto 


call (v): kalein, legein 

carry on: poieisthai 

carry on (assimilation, elimination): lam- 
banein 

carry out: poieisthai 

case, be the: einai, huparkhein 

category: katégoria, genos 

category, in the c. of substance: en téi 
ousidi 

cause (n): aitia, aition 

cause (v): poieisthai 

cause, essential: kath’ hauto aition 

cease to be: phtheiresthai 

certain: bebaios 

chance (adj): tukhén 

chance (n): tukhé 

change (intr): metaballein 

change (n): allagé, metabolé 

change, accompanying: metallagé 

changeless: ametablétos 

characteristic: idios 

choice: proairesis 

choice, object of: hairetos 


choose: proaireisthai 

circular motion, having the property of: 
kuklophorikos, kuklophorétikos 

circumscribe: periorizein 

citation: parathesis 

cite: paratithesthai 

clear: délos, saphés 

cold: psukhros 

Cold: to psukhron 

coldness: psukhrotés 

colour: khr6ma 

column: sustoikhia 

combination: sunthesis 

combine: suntithenai 

come to be: gi(g)nesthai 

coming-to-be: genesis 

commensurability: summetria, to sum- 
metron 

commensurate: summetros 

common: koinos 

common, in: koinés 

common predicate: to koinon 

common sensibles: ta koina 

commonality: koinénia 

commonly: koinés 

composed, be: sunkeisthai 

comprehend: perilambanein 

comprehensible: periléptos 

conceive of: epinoein 

concerned with, be: kataginesthai 

conclusion: to hepomenon, sumperasma 

conclusion, draw: sumperainesthai 

condensation: puknésis 

condition: diathesis 

condition, be in a: diakeisthai 

condition, good: euexia 

conditional proposition: sunémmenon 

confirm: paristanai, pistousthai, sunistanai 

confirmation: sustasis 

conjunction (gram): sundesmos 

conjunction (log): to sunamphoteron 

consciousness: sunaisthésis 

consequent (log): to hepomenon 

consider: thedrein 

consideration: theéria 

consist: sunistanai 

consistent: katallélos 

constituent: enuparkhon 

contact: epibolé 

contemplation, object of: thedrétos 

continuity: sunekheia 

continuous: sunekhés 

contradiction: antiphasis 

contradictory: antiphatikos 

contrariety: enantiotés, to enantion 

contrary: enantios 
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contribute: suntelein 
convergence: sunodos 
converse (n): antistrephén 
conviction: pistis 

corporeal: sdmatikos 
correctly: orthdés 
corresponding: oikeios 
counter-argument: antilogia 


deal with: dialambanein 
declarative: apophantikos 
declare: apophainesthai 
decrease (intr): phthinein 
deficiency: elleipsis 

define: horizesthai (mid) 
defined, be: horizesthai (pass), diorizesthai 
definite: hédrismenos 

definite, make: horizein, horizesthai (mid) 
definite, treat as: horizein 
definition: horismos 

degree, in the highest: malista 
deliberate (v): bouleuesthai 
demonstrable: apodeiktos 
demonstrate: apodeiknunai 
demonstration: apodeixis 
denial: arnésis 

deny: arneisthai 

depend: artasthai 

derivation from one thing, by: aph’ henos 
determinate: aphérismenos 
determinate, treat as: diorizein 
determine: epikrinesthai 
diagonal (n): diametros 
dialectic: hé dialektiké 
dialectical: dialektikos 
dichotomy: dikhotimia 

differ: diapherein 

difference: diaphora 

difference, make a: diapherein 
different: allos, alloios, diaphoros, heteros 
differentiated, be: diakrinesthai 
diminish (intr): meiousthai 
diminution: meidsis 

direct series: euthudria 

directly: autothen 

discover: heuriskein 

discovery: heuresis 

discussion: koinologia 
discussion: logos, to dialegesthai 
dispute (v): erizein 

distance: diastéma 

distinct: heteros 

distinct from: para 

distinction: diairesis, diorismos 
distinctive: idios 

distinctive property: idiotés 


distinguish: diaireisthai 

diverse: diaphoros 

divide: diairein 

division: diairesis 

do: prassein 

draw conclusion: sumperainesthai 
dryness: xérotés 

duplicate (v): epanadiploun 
duplication: epanadiplésis 

Dyad: duas 


earth, Earth: gé 

element: stoikheion 

elimination: apokrisis 

end (n): telos 

endure (intr): hupomenein 

enmattered: enulos 

ensouled: empsukhos 

entity, mathematical: mathéma 

enumerate: exarithmeisthai 

enumeration: exarithmésis 

equal: isos 

equality: isotés, to ison 

equivalent: isos 

equivocal: homénumos 

equivocity: homénumia 

eristic: eristikos 

error: pseudos 

error, be in: hamartanein, pseudesthai, 
diapseudesthai 

essence: ousia, to einai, to ti én einai 

essential: kath’ hauto, ousiédés 

essential cause: to kath’ hauto aition 

essential property: to kath’ hauto hup- 
arkhon 

essentially: en t6i ti esti, kath’ hauto 

establish: kataskeuazein 

eternal: aidios 

even: artios 

Even (n): to artion 

evenness: fo artion 

evidence, piece of: tekmérion 

evident: phaneros 

examination: skepsis 

examine: exetazein, skopein 

example: paradeigma 

excess: huperokhé 

exist: einai, huparkhein 

existence: huparxis 

explain: exégeisthai, paristanai 

explanation: exégésis 

express (v): déloun 

expression: legomenon, lexis, phasis, phéné, 
rhéton 

extreme (n): akros 
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factor (math): meros 

facts, observed: ta phainomena 
false: pseudés 

false, be: pseudesthai 
falsehood: pseudos 

falsified, be: pseudopoieisthai 
familiar: gnérimos 

figure (geom): skhéma 

fire, Fire: pur 

first: prétos 

fitting, be: prosékein 

flavour: khumos 

flux: rhusis 

flux, be in: rhein 

focus: epibolé 

follow: akolouthein, hepesthai 
following: akolouthos 

force (n): bia 

form, Form (Platonic): eidos 
form of words: lexis 

formula: logos 

found (in MS), be: pheresthai 
Friendship: philia 

full: plérés 

function as subject: hupokeisthai 
future: to mellon 


general: koinos 

general, in: holds, katholou, koinds 
general, in a g. way: koindés 
general, in g. terms: katholou 
generate: gennan 

generic: genikos 

genus (sometimes = category): genos 
geometry: gedmetria 

give (reason): apodidonai 

goal: skopos 

god: theos 

good: agathos 

good condition: euexia 

grammar: grammatiké 

grant: didonai 

grasp: ekhein 

greater number: pléthos 

guard against: phulassesthai 


happen: sumbainein 

have: ekhein 

have sense-perception: aisthanesthai 
health: hugieia 

healthful: hugieinos 

healthy: hugieinos 

hear: akouein 

hearing (n): akoé 

heaven: ouranos 

highest degree, in the: malista 


hold: ekhein 

hot: thermos 

Hot (n): to thermon 
hotness: thermotés 
human: anthrépos 
hypothesis: hupothesis 


Idea (Platonic): idea 

ignorance: agnoia 

image: eik6n 

imitation: miméma 

immediate: amesos 

immediately: autothen, euthus 

imperishable: aphthartos 

imply one another: antakolouthein 

impossible: adunatos 

impression: tupos 

in a general way: koindés 

in a universal way: katholou 

in common: koinés 

in general: holds, katholou, koinés 

in general terms: katholou 

in many ways: pleonakhés, pollakhés 

in own right: kath’ hauto, kath’ hauta 

inactivity: apraxia 

inapprehensible: akataléptos 

include: periekhein 

incorporeal: asématos 

increase (n): auxésis 

increase (intr): auxanesthai 

indefinite: aoristos 

indemonstrable: anapodeiktos 

independent, totally i. reality: auta kath’ 
hauta hupostasis 

indicate: endeiknusthai, ménuein 

indication: sémeion 

indifferently: ek parallélou 

individual: atomos 

indivisible: atomos 

induction: epagégé 

infinite: apeiros 

inflammation of the brain: phrenitis 

inquire: zétein 

inquiry: zétesis 

inseparable: akhéristos 

insist: axioun 

insofar as: héi 

instruct: didaskein 

instrument: organon 

intellect: dianoia 

intellectual: dianoétikos 

intelligence: phronésis 

intelligence, have: phronein 

intelligence, person of: phronimos 

intend: boulesthai 

intention: prothesis 
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intermediate: metaxu 
interpretation: herméneia 
interpretation, be the: ecakouesthai 
introduce: eisagein, paralambanein 
involuntary: akousios 

involve: ekhein 

irrational: alogos 

isosceles: isoskelés 

itself, by: kath’ hauto 


judge (v): krinein 
judgment: krisis 


kind (n): eidos 

know: eidenai, epaiein, epistasthai, 
gignéskein, gnérizein 

know in advance: proepistasthai 

knowledge: gnésis 

knowledge, scientific: epistémé 

knowledgeable: epistémén 


lack of learning: amathia 
lack of training: apaideusia 
laid down: keimenos 

land (animal): pezos 

large: megas 

learn: manthanein 
learning, lack of: amathia 
learning process: mathésis 
leave: kataleipein 

length: mékos 

lesser number: oligotés 

life, way of: bios 

like (adj): homoios 

likeness: homoiotés, to homoion 
Limit: peras 

limited: peperasmenos 

line: grammé 

live (v): zén 


magnitude: megethos 

maintain: sézein 

make a difference: diapherein 

make a statement: apophainesthai 

make additional qualifications: pros- 
diorizesthai 

make definite: horizesthai (mid) 

make up: poieisthai 

manner: tropos 

many names, having: poluénumia 

many names, with: poluénumos 

many ways, in: pleonakhés, pollakhés 

mathematical entity: mathéma 

mathematics: hé mathématiké 

mathematics: ta mathémata 

matter: hulé 


mean: eirein, legein 

meaning: to legomenon, ta legomena 
measure (n): metron 

mechanics: hé mékhaniké 
mediated: emmesos 

medical: iatrikos 

medical science: hé iatriké 
member: morion 

memory: mnémé 

mention (v): mimnéskesthai, mnémoneuein 
middle (term): mesos 

mind: nous 

mind, be out of one’s: paraphronein 
mind, object of: noétos 

minor premise: proslépsis 

mixed, be: mignusthai 

mixture: krasis, mixis 

mixture, product of: migma 

mode: tropos 

moment: kairos 

motion: kinésis 

motion, be in: kineisthai 

move (tr): kinein 

multiplicity: ta polla 

multitude: hoi polloi 

musical: mousikos 

must: dein 


name (n): onoma 

name (v): onomazein 

name, receive: onomazesthai 
name, with more than one: heter6énumos 
names, with many: poluénumos 
natural: phusikos 

natural philosophy: hé phusiké 
nature: phusis 

necessary: anankaios 
necessary, be: dein 

necessity: ananké 

need (v): deisthai 

negate: anairein, apophanai, apophaskein 
negation: anairesis, apophasis 
negative: apophatikos 

no: ou 

non-being: to mé on 

not (intensive): ouketi 

notion: ennoia 

number (n): arithmos 

number, greater: pléthos 
number, lesser: oligotés 


object (n): pragma 

object (v): enistanai 

object of avoidance: pheuktos 
object of choice: hairetos 

object of contemplation: thedrétos 
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object of mind: noétos 

object of opinion: doxastos 
object of science: epistétos 
object of thought: dianoétos 
objection: enstasis 

objection, stock: thruloumenon 
observed facts: ta phainomena 
obvious: enargés 

occur: paristasthai 

odd (math): perissos 

Odd (n): to peritton 

oddness: to peritton 

odour: osmé 

one (adj): heis 

one (n): henas, to hen 

One (n): to hen 

oneness: henotés 

one-sidedly: monakhés 

opine: doxazein 

opine first, 0. in advance: prodoxazein 
opinion: doxa 

opinion, object of: doxastos 
opposed: antikeimenos 
opposed, be: antikeisthai 
opposite: antikeimenos 
opposition: antithesis 

order (n): taxis 

otherness: heterotés, to heteron 
own, in o. right: kath’ hauto, kath’ hauta 


paradoxical: paradoxos 

part (n): meros, morion 

partake: metekhein 

particular: to kath’ hekaston 

particular thing, this: tode ti 

perfect (adj): teleios 

perform: energein, poieisthai 

perish: phtheiresthai 

perish along with: sumphtheiresthai 

perishing (n): phthora 

persuade: peithein 

persuade to change opinion, view: 
metapeithein 

philosopher: philosophos 

philosophy: philosophia 

phrase: lexis 

place (n): topos 

plane: epipedon 

plant (n): phuton 

plausible: pithanos 

plurality: pléthos 

point (geom): sémeion 

posit: tithesthai 

posited, be: keisthai 

position: khéra 

possess: ekhein 


possible: dunatos, endekhomenos 

possible, be: einai, endekhesthai, eneinai 

posterior: husteros 

potentiality: dunamis 

power: dunamis 

pre-exist: proiiparkhein 

precisely: hoper 

predicate (n): katégoria, katégoroumenon 

predicate (v): katégorein 

predication: katégoria 

premise (log): protasis 

premise, minor: proslépsis 

present (adj): enestés 

present (v): ektithesthai, paratithesthai 

present, be: pareinai 

present in, be: enuparkhein 

presented, be: protithesthai 

preserve: sézein 

primary: prétos 

principle: arkhé 

prior: proteros 

privation: sterésis 

privation, undergo: stereisthai 

proceed methodically: ephodeuein 

process, learning p.: mathésis 

produce (v): poiein 

product: ergon 

productive: poiétikos 

proof: deixis 

proper: idios, oikeios 

proper sense, in the: kurids 

proper sensible: idion aisthéton 

property: to huparkhon 

property, distinctive: idiotés 

property, essential: to kath’ hauto hup- 
arkhon 

proportion: logos 

proportional: analogos 

propose: protithesthai 

proposed, be: prokeisthai 

proposition: protasis, to prokeimenon 


qualification: diorismos 

qualification, without: haplés 

qualifications, make additional: pros- 
diorizesthai 

quality: poion, poiotés 

quantity: poson, posotés 

question (n): erétémenon érétémenon, 
erétésis 

question, assume the: to en arkhéi lam- 
banein 

question, beg the: to ex arkhés aitein, to en 
arkhéi aiteisthai 


raise an aporia: aporein 
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range (tr): tattein 

rarefaction: manésis 

rational: logikos 

reading (in MS): graphé 

reality: hupostasis 

reason (n): aitia, aition, logos 

reason (faculty, justification, rational 
speech): logos 

reason (v): sullogizesthai 

reasonable: eikos, eulogos 

receptive: dektikos 

reciprocal, be: antistrephein 

reduce: anagein 

reduction: anagégé 

refer: anapempein, anapherein 

reference: anaphora 

reference, by r. to one thing: pros hen 

refutation: elenkhos 

refute: elenkhein, dielenkhein 

relation: skhesis, logos 

relative (n): pros ti 

reliable: pistos 

remain: menein 

remainders (math): ta kataleipomena 

reply (n): apokrisis 

reply (v): apokrinesthai 

respondent: prosdialegomenos 

rest, be at: éremein 

result (n): apotelesma 

reverse (tr): antistrephein 

right (angle): orthos 

right, in (its/their) own: kath’ hauto, kath’ 
hauta 

sameness: to tauton 

say: eirein, phanai 

science: epistémé 

science, medical: hé iatriké 

science, object of: epistétos 

scientific knowledge: epistémé 

secondary: deuteros 

section: lexis 

see: horan 

see fit: axioun 

seed: sperma 

seek: zétein 

seem: dokein, eoikenai 

selection: eklogé 

sense: aisthésis 

sense (of text): nous 

sense, in the proper: kuriés 

sense-perception: aisthésis 

sense-perception, have: aisthanesthai 

sensible: aisthétos 

sentence: lexis 

separate (adj): khdristos 

separate (v): khérizein 


separated: khérismenos 
separation: khérismos 
separation out: ekkrisis 
separative: diakritikos 

series, direct: euthudria 

series, things in a: ta t6i ephexés 
shape (n): skhéma 

share (v): koindénein 

shift (intr): metapiptein 

shift (tr): metapherein 

should, think that (one): axioun 
show: deiknunai, deiknuein 

side (geom): pleura 

sight: opsis 

sign: sémeion 

significant: sémantikos 

signify: sémainein 

similar: homoios 

simple: haplos 

simply: haplés 

simultaneous: hama 

small: mikros 

smell (sense of): osphrésis 

solid: stereos 

solve: luein 

something, this: tode ti 
sophism: sophisma 

sophist: sophistés 

soul: psukhé 

soulless: apsukhos 

sound (n): psophos 

sound, make a: phthengesthai 
sound, vocal: phéné 

speak: eirein, legein 

speak truly: alétheuein 
specialised sciences: kata meros epistémai 
species: eidos 

specify further: prosdiorizein 
speech: logos, phéné 

stable, be: hestanai 

standard: kanén 

starting point: arkhé 

state (n): hexis 

state (v): apophainesthai 
statement: lexis, logos, to legomenon 
statement, make a: apophainesthai 
stereometry: stereometria 

stock objection: thruloumenon 
stone: lithos 

Strife: neikos 

subject (n): hupokeimenon 
subject, be, function as: hupokeisthai 
subordinate (v): hupotithenai 
subordinated, be: hupotithesthai 
substance: ousia 

such and such: todi 
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suffer: paskhein 
support: paristasthai 


suppose: hupolambanein, hupotithesthai 


(mid) 
supposed, be: hupotithesthai (pass) 
supposition: hupolépsis 
surface: epiphaneia 
syllogism: sullogismos 
syllogistic: sullogistikos 


take: lambanein 

talk (n): logos 

taste (n): geusis 

tentative: peirastikos 

term: onoma 

term (log): horos 

test (n): peira 

text: eirémenon, lexis 

theology: hé theologiké 

thesis: thesis 

think: hégeisthai, noein, oiesthai 

think that (one) should: axioun 

thinking: to noein 

this thing: tode, tode ti 

thought: dianoia, epinoia, noéma 

thought, line of: logos 

thought, object of: dianoétos, noétos 

time: khronos 

time, at the same: hama 

totally independent reality: auta kath’ 
hauta hupostasis 

touch (n): haphé 

touch (v): haptesthai 

training, lack of: apaideusia 

transfer: metapherein 

transposition (log): metathesis 

treat as definite: horizein 

treat as determinate: diorizein 

treat of: pragmateuesthai 

treatise: pragmateia 

triangle: trigénon 

true: alethés 

true, be: alétheuein, alétheuesthai 

truth: alétheia 

try: enkheirein 

two: duas 

type, of the same: homoeidés 


ultimate: elakhistos, eskhatos 
unclear: asaphés 

undergo: paskhein 
understand: akouein, xunienai 
unitive: sunkritikos 

universal: katholou 

universal, in a u. way: katholou 
universally: katholou 
universe: to pan 

univocal: sunénumos 
univocity: sunénumia 
Unlimited: to apeiron 
unmediated: amesos 
unmoved: akinétos 

use (v): proskhrésthai 


verbal: logikos 

view: doxa 

view, be the v. of: dokein 
visible: horatos 

vocal sound: phéné 

void (n): to Renon 
voluntary: hekousios 


water: hudér 

way of life: bios 

weight: baros 

wetness: hugrotés 

white: leukos 

whole (adj): holos 

whole (n): to holon 

wisdom: sophia 

wise: sophos 

wish: boulesthai 

with more than one name: heter6numos 
without parts: amerés 

without qualification: haplés 
wonder (v): thaumazein 

word: onoma 

wording: lexis 

words: ta legomena 

words, form of: lexis 

work out (tr): poieisthai 

work through aporia: diaporein 


yes: nai 
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adélos, unclear: 305,29.32 
adiaphoros, undifferentiated: 296,2 
adiaphorés, without differentiation: 
301,10 
adunatos, impossible: 268,34; 269,2; 
271,19; 284,23.24; incapable: 283,14-15 
aeikinétos, always in motion: 343,4-5 
aér, air: 259,17 
agathos, good: 242,5; 329,19-31, passim 
(see ameinén, beltién) 
peri t’agathou, On the Good: 250,20; 
262,19.23 
agein, lead (v): 273,12; bring: 271,19; 
299,37; 322,29.34; apply (axioms): 
265,17 
agen(n)étos, ungenerated: 251, 34-5; 
267,31; 304,31 
agnoein, not know: 252,28; 268,22; be igno- 
rant: 304,13 
agnooumena, things not known: 269,4 
agnoia, ignorance: 303,5; 308,14; 334,12 
agén, debate (n): 258,30; 303,6; contest (n): 
326,5 
aidios, eternal: 246,1; 251,36; 308,27; 
310,29; 343,7 
aisthésis, sense (n): 244,32; 245,2.6; 306,8; 
314,30; sense-perception: 305,29; 


306,2.7; 311,25-312,9, passim 
aisthéma, object of sense-perception: 
315,36 
aisthétérion, sense organ: 312,2 
aisthétos, sensible: 245,2.5; 303,21; 
304,35; 305,1.5; perceived by sense: 
315,27-316,29, passim 
idion aisthéton, proper sensible: 311,28 
aisthanesthai, have sense-perception: 
306,16.27; 307,9.31-2; 312,6.7.8 


aitein, ask: 338,33 


to ex arkhés aitein, to beg the ques- 
tion: 273,35 
aiteisthai, ask; demand: 338,23.30; 
341,27 
to en arkhéi aiteisthai, to beg the 
question: 273,9.18 
aithér, aither: 343,7 
aitia, cause: 240,1; 305,5; reason: 241,26; 
253,14; 275,11; 288,15; 289,31.36 and 
passim 
aitios, responsible: 273,15; 274,19.25 
aition, cause: 237,9; 247,9; 264,26; 
reason: 276,7 
kata sumbebékos aition, accidental 
cause: 240,8 
kath’ hauto aition, essential cause: 
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240,8 
aitian, blame (v): 300,8.16-17 
aitiasthai, criticise: 258,31; 272,30; in- 
voke as cause: 309,35; 310,33; 340,16 
akatalépsia, inapprehensibility: 309,1 
akataléptos, inapprehensible: 307,26; 
308,16 
akatalléloteros, somewhat lacking in co- 
herence: 342,23 
akhéristos, inseparable: 263,15; 285,15 
akinétos, unmoved: 246,2; 251,35; 259,14; 
265,40; 267,31; 304,31; 311,5.6; 343,4.9 
akoé, hearing: 313,35 
akolouthein, follow (logically) from: 251,1; 
267,19; 281,34; 291,12; 294,11; 295,21, 
and passim; correspond: 246,25-6; 
247,10 
akolouthos, following (logically): 
250,32; 251,5; 293,36; 295,30 (logical) 
conclusion: 
to akolouthon, consequence: 296,34 
akouein, hear: 267,9.16; understand: 
243,6; 255,19; 279,32; 289,37 
akousios, involuntary: 328,1 
akratos, pure: 301,14; utter: 241,18 
akratés, purely: 301,10 
akroasis, hearing (n) 
hé phusiké akroasis, the Physics: 
240,8-9; 334,16; 343,3 
akros, extreme (n): 257,32.33; 329,15- 
332,12, passim; 335,10.11 
akrotatos, ultimate: 239,13.27.34; 240,7 
alétheia, truth: 258,39; 266,29-30; 
267,15.20; 278,16 
pros alétheian, with a view to the 
truth: 258,39 
alethés, true: 238,28; 239,1; 272,23; 
296,14-21, passim; 297,8; valid: 310,2 
alethés, truly: 240,23; 280,5 
aléthesteros, truer: 298,15-16; 312,21 
aléthinoteros, more true: 301,12 
alétheuein, be true: 281,14; 282,32; 
338,27; speak truly: 282,31; 295,9- 
296,13, passim 
alétheuesthai, be true: 
253,6.10.12.14.15.24; 274,22; 
276,16.18.22; 281,11.12; 283,26.26-7; 
286,29; 295,1; 296,1.5 
allagé, change (n): 326,12 
alloios, different: 306,25; of a different 
kind: 307,10; different in quality: 
305,29; 306,4; 315,7 
alloiésis, alteration: 306,7.33; 308,37 
alloiousthai, be altered: 306,8.25-6; 
308,33 
allophronein, have intelligence of other 
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things: 307,10 
allos, different: 239,11.25; 240,7.19; 
247,11.12 
allotrios, foreign: 313,19.25; 314,13; 
341,32 
alogos, irrational: 292,9 
amathia, lack of learning: 308,13 
amein6n, better: 289,37; superior: 327,3 
(see agathos, beltién) 
amerés, without parts: 247,22 
amesos, unmediated: 257,31; 258,23; 332,6 
(contrast emmesos); immediate (propo- 
sition): 290,2.4.6.9 
amesés, immediately: 290,15 
ametablétos, changeless: 311,5 
amiktos, unmitigated: 241,18 
amphisbétein, dispute (v): 272,34; 273,29 
amphisbétésis, dispute (n): 297,10-11; 
309,5; 315,1 
amphotera, both 
amphoterés, either way: 252,32; in both 
ways: 266,8 
anabasis, way up: 247,23 
anadekhesthai, admit: 257,6 
anagein, reduce: 254,5; 271,6.9.19? 
anagesthai, be reduced (to): 250,13; 
252,6; 253,37; 254,14.17; 260,30; 
261,5.14; 262,10.15.22.29 
anagégé, reduction: 254,14; 262,18.23 
anairein, negate: 272,24.25 
anaireisthai, be negated: 253,25; 
271,11.31; 272,18.22.23 
anairesis, negation: 252,29; 271,10; 
280,36-7; 281,7; 325,37 
anairetikos, which negates: 243,12; 
253,5; 293,13.23.30; negative: 253,22-3 
anaitiés, without a cause: 309,15 
anakeisthai, be set aside: 261,29 
analambanein, take up: 241,37 
analogos, proportional: 264,12 
analutikos, analytic 
ta analutika, analytics: 266,30-1; 
267,2; 272,16 
ta analutika, the Analytics: 272,17 
ta hustera analutika, the Posterior 
Analytics: 267,1; 290,8 
anamphisbététos, not subject to dispute: 
271,8 
anamphisbététoteros, less subject to 
dispute: 268,15 
anankazein, force (v): 292,9 
anankazesthai, be forced: 273,17; 
274,24 
ananké, necessity: 269,1 
anankaios, necessary: 237,6.14; 261,34; 
268,11; 292,20 
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anapalin, vice versa: 325,17 
anapempein, refer: 262,19 
anapherein, refer: 322,20 
anapheresthai, be referred: 255,16; 
256,13; 263,7.33; 266,13 
anaphora, reference: 240,10; 244,1; 
250,24; 254,20; 255,18.25.30; 256,2.23; 
263,11; 264,1-2 
anapodeiktos, indemonstrable: 264,36; 
266,20.34; 267,3; 272,18.19; 274,31 
anarkhos, without beginning: 309,19 
andrias, statue: 240,14 
anisos, unequal 
to anison, inequality: 250,17; 253,31 
anodos, ascent: 237,13 
anomoios, unlike: 320,9 
to anomoion, unlikeness: 246,23; 
250,16-17; 253,31 
anéteré, higher: 250,11; 266,3 
antakolouthein, imply one another: 
302,34 
anteipein, reply: 237,12; 285,18; make re- 
ply: 285,18; oppose: 268,18 
anterein, will reply: 239,2 
anthrépos, human: 247,33; 273,25.26; 
276,1 and passim; human being: 
305,28 
antikeisthai, be opposed: 250,10; 252,2; 
293,31 and passim 
antikeimenos, opposed: 238,8.9.11.12; 
250,9; 252,7; 250,14; 282,35-6 and pas- 
sim; opposite: 275,1 
antikrus, exactly: 334,27 
antilambanesthai, apprehend: 245,7; 
316,6.25 
antilépsis, apprehension: 306,7; 
312,1.31; 314,37; 316,4.17.29 
antiléptikos, which apprehends: 245,6- 
71.8-9 
antilegein, argue against: 308,17; 317,10 
antilogia, counter-argument: 299,1; 
335,28; 336,8.12 
antiphasis, contradiction: 239,1; 
269,22.25.30, and passim; a pair of 
contradictories (cf. n. 18): 238,17.28; 
291,6; 295,31 
arkhé tés antiphaseés, principle of 
non-contradiction: 269,22 
axiéma tés antiphaseés, axiom of non- 
contradiction: 272,10 
meros tés antiphaseés, part of a contra- 
diction: 293,32; 293,24.32 
metaxu tés antiphaseds, intermediate 
between contradictories: 328,5-336,18, 
passim 
morion tés antiphaseés, member of a 
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contradiction: 290,33; 292,7; 334,31 
sunalétheuein tén antiphasin, for con- 
tradictories both to be true: 276,6 
sunalétheuesthai tén antiphasin, for 
contradictories both to be true: 
270,14.19-20; 271,11; 272,12 
sunuparkhein tén antiphasin, for con- 
tradictories both to belong: 270,38 
ti tés antiphaseés metaxu, something 
intermediate between contradictories: 
239,2-3 
antiphatikos, contradictory: 281,9.10 
antiphatikés, in the manner of contra- 
diction: 282,35 
antistrephein, reverse (tr): 288,34; be re- 
ciprocal: 294,16; 295,2; reciprocate: 
318,23.25; 319,1 
antistrephén, corresponding (argu- 
ment): 326,1 
antithesis, opposition: 281,9.10 
anupothetos, non-hypothetical: 269,2-3.4- 
5.20.21 
aoristos, indefinite: 262,7; 274,17; 277,14; 
291,20.25; 308,1.2 
aorista, an indefinite number: 327,19 
usia, lack of training: 266,30; 
267,2; 272,16 
apaitein, demand: 335,23-4; demand an 
answer: 272,21 
apantésis, reply (n): 303,7; 321,1.3 
apaté, deception: 269,4; 305,2 
apateisthai, be deceived: 303,8 
apeiros, infinite (in number): 277,14- 
279,14, passim; 341,4.14.19; infinite 
(in kind): 325,21-35, passim 
ep’ apeiron, to infinity: 237,13; 
272,18.24; 288,3-290,15, passim; 
341,15 
to apeiron, Unlimited (Pythagorean- 
Platonic principle): 262,7 
aphaireisthai, be subtracted: 265,2; be 
deprived: 327,20 
aphéirémenos, deprived: 327,20 
aphiesthai, leave (v): 273,33; let go of: 
317,18-19 
aphorizein, restrict: 
aphérismenos, determinate: 251,21; 
259,20.33; 264,23 
aphérismenés, in a determinate way: 
258,20 
aphthartos, imperishable: 251,35; 304,31 
aplatés, without breadth: 268,17 
apoballein, cast off: 304,29; 309,5.6 
apodeiknunai, demonstrate: 258,7.10; 
266,19.27-8.33; 267,11; 284,35-6 
apodeixis, demonstration: 246,19; 265,5- 
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267,4, passim 
peri apodeixeds, On Demonstration: 
266,22 
apodeiktos, demonstrable: 267,10-11; 
269,7; 272,17.25 
apodeiktikos, (science) of demonstra- 
tion: 246,20-1 (premise) of demonstra- 
tion: 268,4; demonstrative: 260,25; 
that demonstrates: 239,7.9; 246,21; 
260,4.6-7; 268,2.11; 271,12 
ho apodeiktikos, expert in demonstra- 
tion: 268,3 
apodekhesthai, accept: 266,30.35 
apodidonai, give (reason): 288,17; 289,32 
apodoteon, one must reply: 256,5 
apogennasthai, be produced: 316,14 
apokrinesthai, reply (v): 272,34-274,5, 
passim; 283,36 
apokrinesthai to erétémenon, answer 
the question: 284,12.22-3 
apokrinesthai haplés, give a simple 
reply: 284,2-3 
apokrisis, reply (n): 284,24; answer (n): 
333,23-334,2, passim; elimination: 
310,13 
apophainesthai, make a statement: 
303,27; 307,21; 310,27-8.32; 328,26-7; 
330,20-36, passim; state (v): 306,11; 
declare: 336,14-15; declare oneself: 
335,15 
apophantikos, declarative: 332,28; 
336,2 
apophanai, negate: 292,23; 295,1; 296,33; 
332,34; 333,7.8-9 
apophasis, negation: 243,7.11.14.16; 
252,17-253,27, passim; 257,33; 265,1 
apophatikos, negative: 253,7.8.13; 
which negates: 293,2-3; of negation: 
333,30 
apophatikés, in a negative manner: 
253,22 
apophaskein, negate: 296,7.10-11.12; 
330,21-37, passim; (cj) 333,27 
apophaskesthai, be negated: 253,19.19- 
20.20.21.25; 328,15 
aporein, be in aporia: 303,3; 305,1.4; 
312,11.15.17, and passim; raise an 
aporia: 237,15; 257,13; 307,14-15 
aporeisthai, (of an aporia) be raised: 
257,12-13; 264,27; be a point of aporia: 
250,5 
aporoumenon, point of aporia: 281,32 
aporéthen, point of aporia: 246,22 
éporémena, points of aporia: 238,3; 
251,7 
aporia, aporia: 237,15; 238,1; 241,6.7; 
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246,13; 257,12; 264,31; 303,20; 310,3; 
312,18, and passim 
aporéma, aporia: 317,17 
aporos, matter of aporia: 317,9; insuper- 
ably difficult: 307,28 
apoteinesthai, extend (tr): 338,11 
apotelesma, result (n): 241,37 
apotemnesthai, cut off: 265,15 
apousia, absence: 252,29.30; 253,16.26 
apraxia, inactivity: 300,2 
apsukhos, soulless: 267,32 
areskein, be pleasing to: 318,20 
arithmos, number: 239,18; 242,6; 
258,3.15.19; 259,1.6.8.9.10; 278,15; 
332,8-15 
hen t6i arithmdi, one in number: 277,7 
hen kata ton arithmon, numerically 
one: 277,6 
teleios arithmos, perfect number: 
264,14 
hé arithmétiké, arithmetic: 239,18; 
258,19; 259,6 
arithmétikos, arithmetician: 264,14; 
265,17.21.27-8 
arkhaios, of old: 307,15; 336,9 
arkhé, principle: 237,9.10.13.15; 
239,13.14.15; 247,9; 250,13; and pas- 
sim; starting point: 273,20-37, passim; 
283,17; 335,20-336,8, passim 
tén arkhén, (adverbial) at all: 245,19; 
278,8; 287,20; 335,14; at the outset: 
277,36-7; at base: 288,27; 289,8.13.18; 
290,11.16 
ex arkhés, originally: 278,1; from the 
outset: 318,20 
kat’ arkhas, at the outset: 279,15; 
335,27 
to ex arkhés aitein, to beg the ques- 
tion: 273,35 
to en arkhéi aiteisthai, to beg the 
question: 273,9.18.33; 297,9.24 
to en arkhéi lambanein, to assume 
the question: 273,14.29; 274,23; 275,9; 
297,22; 338,33 
arkhesthai, begin: 238,1; 239,3; 246,8; 
294,11; 298,35; 336,12; 338,27 
arneisthai, deny: 333,21.34 
arnésis, denial: 252,28 
arnétikos, of denial: 333,26.28 
artasthai, depend: 243,27; 244,20-1; 
250,26; 255,15; 262,32; 302,35; 317,22, 
and passim 
artios, even (math.): 259,10; 300,29-301,1, 
passim; 332,8-15, passim 
to artion, evenness: 259,7.9; Even 
(Presocratic principle): 262,4-5 
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asaleutos, unshakable: 268,35 
asaphés, unclear 
asaphés, unclearly: 240,30; 253,10; 
281,21; 339,3 
asaphesteros, rather unclear: 276,9 
asématos, incorporeal: 251,35; 265,39-40; 
267,30; 311,7 
asthenés, weak: 300,7.10; 301,22 
astrologikos, astronomical: 
hé astrologiké, astronomy: 251,32; 
259,15 
astrologos, astronomer: 265,28 
asumphoros, disadvantageous: 299,33 
atomos, indivisible: 334,18 
atomon, atom: 303,32 
atomos ousia, individual substance: 
287,38 
atopia, absurdity: 297,25 
atopos, absurd: 277,15; 292,9 
to atopon, absurdity: 278,21; 287,14- 
15.17.28, and passim 
atopétatos, most absurd: 307,17 
attein, rush (v): 299,10 
autoaléthes, truth itself: 301,6 
autos, without expressed antecedent = 
Aristotle: 237,4; 240,21; 245,35; = Her- 
aclitus: 337,19 
auta, without antecedent = things them- 
selves: 240,27; = words: 243,5 
kata to auto, in the same respect: 
269,23.28; 270,28.30.36 
to tauton, sameness: 238,7; 246,22; 
247,4; 249,35; 250,1 
autothen, directly: 254,5.9.21; immedi- 
ately: 271,8; 272,14.18; 273,16; 317,24 
auxanesthai, be increased: 289,35; 
increase (intr): 310,12; grow (intr): 
310,19 
auxésis, increase (n): 242,20; 332,30 
axiéma, axiom: 238,15-16.16; 264,29- 
267,6, passim 
axiopistos, worthy of belief: 313,27; 317,13 
axios, worthy 
axion thaumasai, worthy of wonder: 
312,11 
axioun, think that (one) should: 266,35; 
272,12.15; 273,16.20; 274,2; 279,31; 
284,15; 287,19; 293,6.7; 295,5; see fit: 
273,20.23; 274,1; 338,30; think oneself 
entitled: 273,29; 318,7; insist (on): 
273,20-274,1, passim; 338,30.32 


badizein, walk: 295,17 

badizesthai, (impers) go on: 332,16 
barathron, pit (n): 299,10.11.12 
baros, weight: 259,16.17.19 
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baruteros, heavier: 312,22 
bebaios, certain: 268,35; 294,22.23; 
300,7.13 
bebaiés, certainly: 294,17 
bebaioteros, more certain: 268,31 
bebaiotatos, most certain: 268,8-269,20, 
passim; 326,20 
beltién, better: 299,14 (see agathos, 
ameinén) 
bia, force (n): 303,6; 318,6 
biaios, violent: 273,19 
biazesthai, force (v): 310,4; (pass) be 
forced: 318,12 
biblion, book: 238,2.3; 242,2; 246,8.14 
bios, life: 307,19; way of life: 260,1.15.18 
boéthein, help (v): 271,19 
boéthéma, remedy: 241,31 
bouleuesthai, deliberate (v): 300,21 
boulesthai, wish: 254,24; 283,19-20; be 
willing: 283,36; want: 307,24; intend: 
274,4; 276,8; 291,26-7; 293,22; 294,1; 
301,16 
brakheés, briefly. 253,10; 331,9.18; 
339,22; 341,24-5 


deiknunai, deiknuein, show: 237,5.8.12; 
238,3.16.18.28; 251,8-9; 264,33; 285,10 
point out: 308,35.38 
deiknusthai, be shown: 271,26.30.37; 
337,35; 338,1; be proven: 273,16 
deiknumenon, thing to be proven: 
264,36; 273,5-6; 290,18; thing pointed 
out: 308,38 
deiktikos, that shows: 
261,3.5.6.7.10.29.38; 262,16; 338,3; 
meant to show: 289,30.34; 320,25; that 
proves: 269,9-10 
deixis, proof: 269,17; 273,23; 279,4; 
283,17; 284,14 
dein, be necessary, (one) must: 239,34; 
240,29; 250,33; 256,23; 262,1 
deisthai, need (v): 269,17; 271,12; 
272,20; 288,8; and passim 
deontés, as (they) ought: 265,37; 314,10; 
338,26 
deontés erein, will mention fittingly: 
284,26-7 
deontés lambanomena, necessary as- 
sumptions: 276,8-9 
dekhesthai, receive: 332,7 
dektikos, receptive: 241,32; 244,4; 
253,25; 327,19.22.24 
délos, clear: 238,12; 239,17; 249,34 
déloun, make clear: 246,7; 250,12; ex- 
press: 248,2.9; 253,20; 274,37; wit- 
ness: 307,28-9 
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délousthai, be expressed: 241,12; 
243,26; 246,27; 247,25; 253,19; 257,33 
délétikos, that expresses: 263,34; 
276,21, and passim 
deuteros, secondary: 250,31; 251,24.30.36; 
263,30 
to deuteron, the second (book): 250,20; 
257,13 
deuterés, in a secondary way: 249,16 
diaballein, discredit: 270,32; 308,14 
diairein, divide: 242,17; 263,34; 295,34-5; 
328,10 
diaireisthai, (mid) distinguish: 255,36; 
256,11; 257,35; (pass) be divided: 
243,4; 295,2 
diérémenés, taken as divided: 296,4-5 
diairesis, division: 242,16; 243,3; 
245,35; 293,35.36; 294,9; distinction: 
241,3.5.23; 277,14 
kata tén diairesin, by way of dividing: 
256,25 
diakeisthai, be in a condition: 299,4.5; 
300,19 
diakrinesthai, be differentiated: 278,28-9; 
317,20 
diakritikos, separative (cf. nn. 144, 
752): 254,12; 314,34-5.35 
dialambanein, deal with: 247,3; 250,9-10; 
252,5; 254,4; 268,15 
dialegesthai, carry on discussion: 274,12- 
13; 280,7; 311,26; 319,11; 338,34 
to dialegesthai, discussion: 278,10; 
279,1; 283,20 
dialektikos, dialectical: 
ho dialektikos, dialectician: 238,22; 
259,23.26.29; 260,6.7.11-12 
hé dialektiké, dialectic: 257,15; 259,33; 
260,1.4.21.23. 
dialektikéteros, rather dialectical: 
279,4 
diamartanein, err: 265,37 
diametros, diagonal (n): 337,5.6; 338.5 
dianoétikos, intellectual: 267,5 
dianoia, thought: 247,12; 277,30; 302,35; 
330,17-331,2, passim; intellect: 
301,9.17; 303,8; (cj) 300,18 
dianoétos, object of thought (cf. noétos): 
330,17-331,1, passim 
diapherein, differ: 241,9-10.23.24; 244,26- 
7; 247,32; 251,18.23; 273,4; 275,35; 
280,19; 295,32.33 and passim; make a 
difference: 247,25; 277,10; 282,23; 
287,4; 288,34 
diaphora, difference: 239,26; 245,18.24; 
248,28; 251,14.19.24; 253,5.13.17; 
254,18.19; 257,31; 295,33; 298,24; 
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303,2 and passim; different kind: 
267,32 
diaphoros, diverse: 255,14; 320,2; 
325,25; 326,15.17; different: 247,18; 
251,20; 277,27.29.32; 283,21.22 
diaphénia, conflict: 305,31 
diaporein, work through aporia: 303,19 
diapseudesthai., be in error: 268,34; 
269,1.2.19.34.37; 270,1.14-15; 297,27- 
301,19, passim; 311,28-9; 319,36 
diastasis, disagreement: 263,22 (MS A) 
diastéma, distance: 313,34-5; 314,14 
diatasis, exertion: 263,22 (MSS LF) 
diathesis, condition: 242,24; 307,3; 317,30 
diatithenai, affect (v): 306,9; 315,25 
didaskein, instruct: 279,32; 310,7; 338,29 
didaskalia, instruction: 267,5; 303,5; 
320,37 
didaskalos, teacher: 284,22 
didonai, grant (in argument): 272,19; 
273,16-274,20, passim; 284,5.29 
didosthai, be granted: 284,7; 290,32 
dielenkhein, refute: 260,24 
diexerkhesthai, go through step by step: 
331,2 
dikhés, in two ways: 304,13 
dikhotimia, dichotomy: 334,17 
dioran, see clearly: 301,21 
diorizein, treat as determinate: 295,27 
diorizesthai, be defined: 336,23.26 
diorismos, qualification: 269,33; 321,33- 
322,6, passim; 327,34; distinction: 
270,34 
diplasios, double: 323,12-325,4, passim 
dipous, two-footed: 276,2-282,30, passim 
dittos, twofold: 289,21 
dokein, seem: 252,21; 267,14; 301,34; ap- 
pear: 238,20; 242,5; 254,26; be the 
view of: 263,17; 301,35; 302,20 
pleistois edokei, most have thought: 
261,23 
ta autéi dokounta, his own positions: 
238,2-3 
doxa, opinion: 271,33; 290,35; 291,7.9.31; 
301,3-303,1, passim; view: 237,11; 
262,4; 278,21; 288,23; 295,26; 296,4; 
belief: 270,20.24.38; 271,4.6 
doxazein, believe: 270,9.10.12.36; opine: 
302,2-303,4, passim; 305,34; 323,32- 
326,16, passim 
doxazé6n, with opinion: 299,4.18 
orthés doxazein, hold correct opinions: 
304,12 
doxazesthai, be held as opinion: 313,6; 
be opined: 323,32-326,10, passim 
doxastos, object of opinion: 325,27-34, 
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passim 
dran, do: 266,31 
duas, the number two: 263,30; Dyad (Py- 
thagorean-Platonic principle): 262,8 
dunamis, potentiality: 304,29; power: 
259,35; 260,2.3.18-19; 298,32; 301,22 
dunamei, in potentiality: 291,25.27.28; 
304,14-28, passim; virtually: 297,11 
dunasthai, be able (can), passim; mean 
(v): 827,25 
ison dunasthai, be equivalent (in mean- 
ing): 248,3 
tauton dunasthai, mean the same 
thing: 248,13; have the same force: 
317,22 
dunatos, possible: 269,1 
duskhereia, difficulty: 269,25.31 
dusépeisthai, be ashamed: 273,17 


édé, (temp) already: 272,14; 295,23; 
297,11; (log) by the very fact: 273,3; 
274,16.37; 280,9.12.17; 296,35; 297,6 
and passim; by virtue of that alone: 
276,38 

eidenai, know: 245,17.18.19; 252,23.28; 
258,36; 267,13.14 

eidos, kind: 257,1; 325,21-35, passim; spe- 
cies: 245,17; 249,19-250,7, passim; 
281,6.7; 287,5; form: 260,34; 308,9; 
310,10-18, passim; specific form: 
285,24-287,11, passim; 294,5 

eidopoieisthai, be fashioned: 269,25-6 

eik6n, image: 277,23.24 

eikos, (n) (what is) reasonable: 308,5.6.11 

eilikrinés, in unmixed fashion: 291,16; 
340,18 

einai, be, exist, be the case, be possible 

to einai, being (esse): 244,21; 249,4 ; 
266,14; 268,21; and passim; 

to anthrépéi einai, to be human: 
276,32 

to ti esti, what (a thing) is: 246,19.20; 
249,24.25; 286,6 

en téi ti esti, essentially: 249,6; 277,4; 
286,5.12; 294,6 

to ti én einai, essence: 285,1-286,15, 
passim; 325,30 

6n (ptc), real: 260,17.27.28 

to on, being (ens): 237,15; 
238,5.13.18.19; 242,7.10.11; 246,30 

to on, being (= Democritean full): 303,34- 
304,9, passim 

to on héi on, being insofar as it is being: 
237,5; 238,15.20.27; 239,6.7 and pas- 
sim 

to hés ousia on, being as a substance: 
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248,1-2.4 
to on einai legein, say that what is the 
case is the case: 335,34 
to mé on, non-being: 291,21.27; 
334,19.23 
to mé on, non-being (= Democritean 
void): 303,35-304,9, passim 
ti on, kind of being: 239,17.18.19.23; 
244,27.28; 246,3; 249,8 
tou ontos ti, kind of being: 243,16 
ta onta, beings: 238,13.14 
tina onta, particular beings: 239,24 
ta malista onta, beings in the highest 
degree: 237,9-10 
hé t6n ontén phusis, the nature of 
things: 298,2.4; 300,26 
eiéthenai, be customary: 277,13; 329,10; 
be accustomed: 298,3 
eidédthos, customary: 270,27 
eirein, speak: 261,5.8 say: 263,19; mean: 
262,15; 
eresthai, ask: 333,18.19.34 
eirétai, has been said: 245,23 
eirémenos, said: 245,34; mentioned: 
238,9; 246,14; 253,30 
eirémenon, the text: 261,9-10; what is 
meant: 249,12 
eisagein, introduce: 263,17; 309,1-2; 333,15 
ekbasis, emergence: 313,11 
ekbolé, jettisoning: 327,38 
ekei, in that case: 327,6 
ekhein, have: 240,11; 251,10; possess: 
241,35; 256,27.28.31; 257,1.2.8; bear 
(relation): 241,21; grasp (principles, 
causes): 240,6.7; 251,1; hold (position): 
248,28; involve (aporiae): 241,6.8 
ekklinein, avoid: 299,9 
ekkrisis, separation out: 303,33 
eklambanein, extract (v): 276,9 
eklogé, selection: 250,19.20; 252,4 
ektithesthai, (mid) present: 237,11-12; 
307,15; 327,25 
elakhistos, ultimate: 247,22 
elattén, less 
elatté, fewer: 279,9; 305, 8; lesser: 
301,26 
elenkhein, refute: 274,19; 304,11 
elenkhesthai, be refuted: 274,20; 
299,16; 318,12 
elenkhos, refutation: 273,10-274,24, pas- 
sim, 298,34; 303,6.12.14.15 
sophistikoi elenkhoi, Sophistical Refu- 
tations: 269,26 
elenkhtikos, of, by refutation: 273,4.22 
elenkhtikés, by way of refutation: 
272,28.32 
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elleipsis, deficiency: 259,8.11 
ellip6s, elliptically: 253,10 
emmesos, mediated: 257,32; 258,23 (con- 
trast amesos) 
empalin, vice versa: 342,1 
emprosthen, before 
ta emprosthen, the earlier discussion: 
338,30 
empsukhos, ensouled: 267,32; 315,28.35 
enallax, by alternation: 245,27 
enantios, contrary: 238,10.12.13.14; 
246,36; 250,13; 332,1 and passim 
to enantion, contrariety: 259,25 
enantiotés, contrariety: 246,23; 254,16- 
34, passim; 257,30 
enantidsis, pair of contraries: 250,14; 
252,6; 254,23 
enargés, obvious: 270,18.22; 299,38; 
317,19.25 
enargés, obviously: 297,19 
enargesteros, more obvious: 298,34 
enargestatos, most obvious: 326,22-3.30 
endeesteros, incomplete: 285,34-5 
endeiknusthai, indicate: 243,9-10; 245,35- 
6; 320,27; 334,11 
endekhesthai, be possible: 270,15.16.26; 
271,22-3.28; 338,9-10; 339,15 
endein, be missing: 321,1 
endidonai, give in: 334,9.10.17; 335,21 
endoiazein, be in doubt: 338,2 
endoxos, accepted: 238,26 
to endoxon, accepted opinion: 
260,5.23.26 
kata to endoxon, on the basis of ac- 
cepted opinion: 257,15 
eneinai, be possible: 277,12; 279,3; 283,4; 
292,6; 298,28 
energeia, activity: 256,17; 257,3; 
295,14.17; 315,36; 316,2.19.20; actual- 
ity: 242,26 
energei@i, in actuality: 291,25-33, pas- 
sim; 304,14-29, passim 
energein, perform: 295,14.15.16 
enesté6s, present (adj): 239,12.29 
engignesthai, come to be present: 266,21; 
312,4; 314,31-2; 315,8.12; 316,3 
engus, close (adv): 301,6.7 
enguthen, from close up: 312,18 
enguter6, closer: 301,5 
enistanai, object (v): 285,16 
enkheirein, try: 265,31,32-3; attempt: 
266,29; 267,15.20 
ennoia, notion: 317,35 
enokhlésis, annoyance: 269,31; 270,30-1 
enorasthai, be observed: 241,20 
enstasis, objection: 338,28 
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entautha, here (in text): 339,28 
entukhein, meet: 299,21 
enulos, enmattered: 308,15.23 
enuparkhein, be present in: 265,10-11; 
303,33; 334,24 
ta enuparkhonta, constituents: 284,22 
eoikenai, seem: 291,20.24 
eoikés, resembling: 252,21 
epagégé, induction: 331,3 
epaiein, know: 258,37-8 
epakolouthein, go along with: 314,22.25; 
334,27-8 
epanabainein, go up 
epanabebéké6s, further up the line: 
240,20 
epanadiploun, duplicate (v): 248,11.13 
epanadiploumenon, duplicated (ex- 
pression): 248,9.25.30 
epanadipléthen, duplicate (expres- 
sion): 248,30-1 
epanadiplésis, duplication: 
248,7.22.26.34.35-6 
epanienai, return: 253,28; 298,17; 338,27 
epanorthoun, correct (v): 319,7 
epeigesthai, press on: 313,2-3 
epekhein, extend (intr): 265,23 
eperétasthai, be posed: 334,21 
epexergazesthai, investigate: 259,2 
epexienai, proceed against: 275,7 
epharmozein, coincide: 286,28; accord 
with: 290,12 
ephexés, next: 240,34; 246,22; 267,16 
ta t6i ephexés, things in a series: 
263,25-34, passim (contrast ta pros 
hen) 
ephistanai, call attention to: 307,30; 
312,14 
ephodeuein, proceed methodically: 279,3 
epibolé, focus (of thought): 247,12; contact 
(of fingers): 321,21.24 
epigraphesthai, be entitled: 238 (alt. rec.) 
epikheirein, attempt: 265,26.34; 307,25; 
argue: 260,6 
epikheirétikos, that argues: 238,26; 
260,23 
epikheirésis, argument: 261,9.14.19.27; 
276,9-10.27; 285,4-5; 290,24; 292,24 
epikheiréma, argument: 326,34 
epikratein, dominate: 307,2 
epikrinesthai, determine: 305,15 
epimeleisthai, attend to: 300,8-9.14.17 
epimelesteros, more careful: 241,23 
epinoein, conceive of 
epinoeisthai, be conceived of: 309,22 
epinoia, thought: 247,18 
epipedon, plane: 239,19; 251,31; 259,13 
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epiphaneia, surface: 268,17 
epipherein, add: 242,29-30; 243,7; 257,7; 
296,32; introduce: 332,1 
epipheresthai, be added: 288,37 
epiploké, confusion: 270,30 
episémainesthai, indicate in addition: 
257,12; 297,20.23-4 
episés, to the same degree: 244,3 
episkeptesthai, examine: 257,17; 
267,18.34 
epistasthai, know 
epistamenos, with knowledge: 267,7; 
having knowledge: 299,4.18 
epistémé, science: 237,6-7.8.19-20.21; 
238,25; 241,2; 257,21-2.23.28; 
260,9.10.14; scientific knowledge: 
257,9; state of knowledge: 242,32.33 
kata meros epistémai, specialised sci- 
ences: 265,26 
epistémén, knowledgeable: 318,4-5; hav- 
ing scientific knowledge: 260,7.11.16; 
268,12.19; 
epistémonikos, scientific: 300,8.14 
epistémonikés, in a scientific manner: 
238,26-7; 258,38 
epistétos, object of science: 240,4; 
245,2.26.28.29.30.31; 269,5 
epitassesthai, be assigned: 277,32 
epitédeios, suitable: 241,33 
epiteinein, to heighten: 278,21 
epitetmémené6s, in abbreviated form: 331,5 
epitomés, in abbreviated form: 330,28 
epitométeron, in a rather abbreviated 
form: 333,33 
epos, verse: 306,21 
erein (fut) make reply: 283,28; mean: 329,8 
éremein, be at rest: 308,9; 311,10-22, pas- 
sim; 326,17; 341,28-343,10, passim 
ergon, product: 241,37 
pro ergou, helpful: 247,30 
eristikos, eristic: 319,6; 334,8 
erizein, dispute (v): 321,6 
erkhesthai, come: 277,36 
erétan, ask: 273,27; 274,2; 295,5 
erétan haplés, ask a simple question: 
284,1 
erététeon, one should ask: 273,24 
erétasthai, be asked: 284,2; be posed: 
334,13-14.21 
erétasthai haplés, be asked a simple 
question: 284,2 
to erétémenon, érétémenon, question 
(n): 272,34-5; 283,36; 284,12.23; thing 
asked: 284,27.31 
erétésis, question: 284,26.30; 333,29.31; 
334,2; questioning: 273,12; line of 
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questioning: 273,32.34 
eskhatos, ultimate: 271,6.7; 288,14.21 
ethos, custom: 329,13 
euexia, good condition: 242,33 
eugnémonesteros, more reasonable: 
304,37 
eulogos, reasonable: 303,20; 310,33 
eulogés, reasonably: 249,22; 294,4 
eulogéteros, more reasonable: 292,14; 
310,29 
euphués, having a suitable nature: 241,36 
eulabeisthai, take care: 284,5; watch out 
for: 299,27.28 
euthunein, censure (v): 288,23 ‘ 
euthué6ria, direct series: 237 (alt. rec.) 
euthus, immediately: 251,10 
exaireisthai, except (v): 340,30 
exakouesthai, be the interpretation: 
319,14 
exarithmeisthai, enumerate: 284,20; 
296,4 
exarithmésis, enumeration: 242,13; 
243,1; 255,33; 284,24 
exégeisthai, explain: 276,30; 277,5-6; 
317,21; 327,9; 336,30 
exégésis, explanation: 290,12 
exetazein, examine: 273,28-9; 338,30-1 
exetazesthai, be examined: 284,18.25; 
328,1 
ex6é, outside: 279,13 


gé, earth: 259,16; Earth (Parmenidean 
principle): 262,6 
geloios, laughable: 272,35 
genesis, coming-to-be: 242,20.26.28-9; 
248,16; 251,37; 256,17; 267,31; 303,33- 
305,2, passim; 331,26-36, passim; 
342,33 
gennan, generate: 262,6; 309,28-32, pas- 
sim; 
gennétikos, generative: 242,25.27.29.33 
genos, genus: 238,24; 241,5.11.12; 249,21- 
250,8, passim; 285,26; 332,1.4; genus 
(= category): 242,12.15.36; 243,2; 
257,30 
kata to genos, in terms of the genus: 
249,24 
genikos, generic: 245,30.33 
genikéteros, more generic: 254,1 
genikétatos, most generic: 254,2; 268,29 
geémetria, geometry: 239,18; 258,19; 
259,12.34 
geémetrés, geometer: 264,3.8.10; 
265,16.19.27 
géras, aging (n): 242,22 
geusis, taste (n): 313,25.26.29; 314,33 
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geustos, tasted: 313,25 
gi(g)nesthai, come to be: 248,22.23; 
271,34; turn out (to be): 280,31; 
289,3.15; 290,6; go on (to infinity): 
288, 15.28; 289,10.26; 290,7; develop: 
300,10; occur: 242,16; 291,2; take 
place: 267,6; 303,34; be carried on: 
252,26; 258,34; 266,25; be carried out 
(test): 260,9 
gignomenon, that which comes to be: 
251,33 
gignéskein, know: 253,32; cf. gndésis 
Slukus, sweet: 254,9.11; 299,19; 305,11-27, 
passim 
glukazesthai, taste sweet: 314,33.34; 
315,24 
gnérimos, familiar: 269,2; 294,22-297,16, 
passim; 303,10 
gnériméteros, more familiar: 
294,24.26.28.31 
gnérimétatos, best known: 238,16; 
268,9.14 
gnérizein, know: 253,35; 254,3; be famil- 
iar with: 267,8.10; 269,6.11.15 
ho malista gnérizé6n, most familiar: 
267,21; 268,7.12-13 
gnésis, knowledge: 237,6.7; 238,8; 247,7; 
252,27; 267,6; 300,19 
gnéstos, knowable: 300,13; known: 
269,6; 301,7 
gnéstikos, capable of knowing: 306,17 
génia, angle: 240,11 
grammeé, line (geom): 239,19; 258,3.15.19; 
259,12; 268,17 
graphé, (lit. writing) reading (in MS): 
273,37 
graphesthai, gegraphthai, be written 
(in MS): 251,21; 273,36; 288,9-10 
gramma, (written) work: 238 (alt. rec.) 
grammatiké, grammar: 245,10 
gumnasia, exercise (n): 260,13 


haireton, object of choice: 299,16; 300,1 
haireteos, to be chosen: 300,11 
hama, at the same time: 276,12, and pas- 
sim; simultaneous: 323,8 
hamartanein, be in error: 258,25 
hamartanesthai, be made (error): 
301,26 
hapax, once: 308,30; 300,11; just once: 
248,27; 275,6 
haphé, touch, sense of touch: 321,10-24, 
passim 
haplos, simple: 248,1 
hapl6és, simply: 239,23; 299,29-36, pas- 
sim; without qualification: 243,17; 
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253,2.3.4.6.26; 257,24.27; 272,33 and 
passim 
to haplés legomenon, the simple ex- 
pression: 248,9 
erétan haplés, ask a simple question: 
284,1 
erétasthai haplés, be asked a simple 
question: 284,2 
apokrinesthai haplés, give a simple 
reply: 284,2-3 
haptesthai, touch: 321,21.22.26 
harmottein, be fitting: 338,18 
harmozein, apply to (intr): 314,23 
haut.-, reflexive pronoun 
kath’ hauto, kath’ hauta, etc., essen- 
tially: 238,14-15; 239,36; 240,1.3; 
249,10; 250,22; 258,16.21; 297,4; in 
(its, their) own right: 242,27; 316,24; 
by itself: 255,1; 257,26; 327,38 
kath’ hauto aition, essential cause: 
240,8 
kath’ hauto, kath’ hautas arkhai., es- 
sential principles: 239,14.29-30 
kath’ hauto huparkhon, essential 
property: 239,7-8.21; 258,7.9.11-12.13 
kath’ hauto pathos, essential attrib- 
ute: 258,3.14-15 
auta kath’ hauta hupostasis, totally 
independent reality: 263,16 
hégeisthai, lead (v) 
to hégoumenon, antecedent (log): 
319,3; 330,31; 331,6 
hégeisthai, think: 271,3.9.19, and passim 
héi, in the way in which: 320,7.25 
heis, one 
hen t6i arithm6i, one in number: 277,7 
hen kata ton arithmon, numerically 
one: 277,6 
to hen, one (n), 238,6.7.8.11; 246,30- 
250,15, passim 
to hen, the One (Platonic principle): 
262,7 
to hen héi hen, one insofar as it is one: 
249,27 
to hés ousia hen, one as a substance: 
247,39; 248,4 
hen ti, a kind of one: 250,15 
aph’ henos, by derivation from one 
thing: 238,19; 241,4.9.16 
pros hen, by reference to one thing: 
238,19; 241,4-5.9.16; 263,25-36, pas- 
sim (contrast ta t6i ephexés) 
kath’ hen, according to one thing: 243,31 
henas, a one: 278,14 
henotés, oneness: 250,1.2.3 
hekateros, both 
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eis hekateron, on either side of an 
issue: 260,5-6 
hekastos, each 
to kath’ hekaston, particular (n): 240,3 
hékein, come: 267,7; 269,15.16 
hekousios, voluntary: 328,1 
hémera, day: 270,11; 340,5 
hémiolioi, half again as many: 332,16-29, 
passim 
hémisus, half: 323,12-325,3, passim; 
332,26 
hen, henas, henotés, cf. heis 
hepesthai, follow (log): 262,14; 271,38; 
272,7.12; 284,7; 294,9; 295,26 and pas- 
sim; be consequent on: 322,23 
to hepomenon, conclusion: 260,9; 
277,15; 296,4; consequent (log): 318,2 
herméneia, interpretation 
peri herméneias, On Interpretation: 
269,29-30; 270,25; 294,30; 297,16 
heteros, different: 241,15; 255,14; distinct: 
324,3-35, passim 
ouden heteron, nothing else: 248,33 
to heteron, otherness: 246,23; 250,15; 
253,30 
heterotés, otherness: 238,10.11; 254,17- 
36, passim; diversity: 241,18 
heterénumos, with more than one 
name (cf. n. 83): 247,23 
to heteron kai to heteron, vice versa: 
249,12 
hétton, less: 298,26; 301,2.8 
heuriskein, discover: 256,21; 267,13; 
326,18 
heuriskesthai be found: 246,34; 333,8 
heuresis, discovery: 237,14; 246,34; 
256,24; 307,19; 326,4 
hexés, next (adv): 246,22 
hexis, state (n): 242,24; 252,19; 261,3; 
301,20.25; 306,22.27.31; 327,24 
hiesthai, rush off: 299,23 
hikanos, sufficient: 265,22 
himation, cloak: 247,29; 281,24 
hippos, horse: 273,26; 284,33; 290,29- 
292,15, passim 
histanai, make stand, stand 
hestanai (perf), be stable: 342,32 
historein, relate: 237,12; 336,9 
hodos, way: 242,20 
hoios, such as: 
hoion (adv), for example: 257,25.26; 
264,11 
hoion te, possible: 258,37 
holos, whole 
to holon, the whole: 243,17; 264,21; 
295,7 
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holés, at all: 240,15; 267,4; in general: 
242,19; 250,24; altogether: 285,1.33 
homodoxos, of the same opinion: 315,11 
homodoxein, hold the same opinions: 
315,23 
homoeidés, of the same type: 314,32 
homogenés, sharing in a genus: 245,8 
homoios, like: 273,2-274,13, passim; simi- 
lar: 271,15-21, passim; 301,20.25; simi- 
lar (geom): 264,11 
to homoion, likeness: 238,7; 246,23; 
247,4; 249,35 
homoi6s, likewise: 245,10 
einai homoiés (+ dat), be like: 249,14-15 
homoiotés, likeness: 243,20, 249,33; 
250,2; 257,2; 301,16 
homoiotropés, in a similar manner: 
242,3 
homologein, agree: 261,17.28; 262,14; 
283,19; 296,15-21, passim 
homologeisthai, be agreed: 261,33; 
270,22 
homologoumenos, agreed on: 294,19- 
20; 297,10 
homologoumends enantia, commonly 
agreed on contraries: 254,32 
homologoumenés huparkhein, be 
agreed on as belonging: 284,19 
homénumos, equivocal: 
241,1.2.4.7.8.13.14.22.25; 242,9; 
255,21; 269,28; 276,12; 277,12.14 
homénumés, equivocally: 241,34; 242,8 
homénumia, equivocity: 280,33.34 
homou, together: 291,16.23 
hoper, the very (person/thing) which 
hoper on ti, precisely a kind of being: 
249,8 
hoper hen, precisely a one: 249,8 
hoper mé einai anthrépéi, precisely 
‘to be non-human’: 279,29-30 
en t6i hoper, with complete exactness: 
285,26-286,30, passim 
to hoper einai, the exact essence of: (+ 
dat) 285,29-287,3, passim; (+ acc) 
286,19; 287,13.17 
horan, see: 270,11; 301,20.23; 303,25 
horasthai, be seen: 244,2 
horatos, visible: 301,20.21; 323,26 
horatikos, of sight: 301,22 
horizein, treat as definite: 274,16.22.37; 
295,28; 296,35; 321,6 (MSS ALFS; cf. 
n. 817); 338,16; make definite: 329,23 
horizesthai, (mid) make definite: 
276,37; 278,29; 342,19; define: 283,31; 
317,14; 328,20; (pass) be defined: 
280,11; 328,32 
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héristhai (perf pass), be definite: 342,19 
hérismenos, definite: 259,21; 274,18.29; 
275,33; 277,12; 286,22; 293,36-296,28, 
passim; 298,7; 232,11-325,23, passim; 
338,17; defined: 339,18 
hérismenés, in a definite manner: 
297,6; 308,6.22 
horismos, definition: 285,27.36; 286,2.14; 
287,7; 330,23-336,12, passim 
horistikos, of definition: 246,20 
hormasthai, begin: 303,21; 310,31 
horos, term (log): 290,17.19 
hés, in the manner in which: 320,11.25 
hudor, water: 259,16; 299,21-5, passim 
hugieia, health: 241,28.29.31.32.33; 
255,18; 300,17 
hugieinos, healthy: 241,28.29; 
255,17.18; healthful: 300,17 
hugieinéds, healthily: 300,19 
hugiés, soundly: 313,4; 317,11; 338,15 
hugiainein, be healthy: 300,18; 301,21; 
305,10-24, passim; 317,12.29 
hugrotés, wetness: 242,19 
hulé, matter: 291,24.29.32; 304,26; 308,1- 
18, passim; 310,20; 342,34 
hupagein, place under: 254,5 
hupagesthai, be placed under: 252,8; 
254,7.10.20-1.31; 260,34 
huparkhein, belong: 238,15.23.27; 251,18; 
258,16.17.19.21; 284,12.19; 285,20; 
295,24; be the case: 251,10; exist: 
322,29 
to huparkhon, property: 242,13 
kath’ hauto huparkhein, belong essen- 
tially: 238,15; 239,9 
to kath’ hauto huparkhon, essential 
property: 239,7-8.21; 258,7.9.11-12; 
286,2 
to oikeiés huparkhon, special prop- 
erty: 259,19-20 
huparsxis, existence: 247,19; 285,16; 
322,22; 323,10; 326,8 
hupekhein, maintain: 319,12; 320,14 
huper, beyond 
huper to on, higher than being: 240,20 
huperokhé, excess: 259,8.11 
hupexaireisthai, make exception: 340,33; 
341,4 
hupnos, sleep (n): 312,5 
hupoduesthai, put on (name): 258,26.33; 
259,26.30.30-1; impersonate (philo- 
sopher): 258,33; play a part: 270,31 
hupokeisthai, be subject: 316,23; function 
as subject: 
hupokeimenon, subject (of predication): 
247,27; 248,28; 286,26; subject (of a 
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science): 239,24; underlying position: 
273,32 
kata to hupokeimenon, as regards the 
subject: 238,6; 246,31.32; 249,22; 
257,27 
hupokeimenon genos, subject genus: 
253,24; 259,5 
hupokeimené phusis, subject nature: 
247,27; 325,24-5; 327,24 
hupolambanein, suppose: 265,36.38; 
270,8.12; 271,1; 297,26-299,29, passim 
ouk hupolambanei, unsupposes: 298,31 
hupolambanesthai, be supposed: 
268,36 
hupolépsis, supposition: 270,20; 272,9; 
298,5-301,24-5, passim; 301,24-5 
hupoléptikos, of supposition: 298,32 
hupomenein, (tr) undergo: 274,27; outlast: 
308,31; 342,6; (intr) endure: 
286,35.36; 308,23.36-7; 338,15 
hupomimnéskein, remind: 286,21; recall: 
289,11; 343,3-4 
hupomnésis, reminder: 316,34; 320,37 
hupostasis, reality: 263,16 
hupotattesthai, be ranged under: 253,36 
hupotithenai, subordinate (v): 289,1 
hupotithesthai, (mid) suppose: 
264,11.14; 334,18; 341,27; (pass) be 
supposed: 264,12; 327,34; be subordi- 
nated: 289,16.31 
hupothesis, hypothesis: 269,6-17, pas- 
sim; 334,29 
ex hupotheseds, on a hypothetical 
basis: 264,9; 266,27 
husteros, posterior: 251,23; 263,33 
husteron (adv), later: 290,27; sub- 
sequently: 342,4.16 
proteron kai husteron, prior and poste- 
rior: 251,22-3; 263,37; 264,21 
ta hustera analutika, the Posterior 
Analytics: 267,1; 290,8 


iatros, physician: 265,28; 313,8-15, passim 
iatrikos, medical: 241,28.35; 242,2.4; 
244,8; 255,16.17 
hé iatriké, medical science: 241,35.37; 
242,1.2; 244,6 
ho iatrikos, medical man: 241,36; 
255,17 
iatrikés, in a medical manner: 242,1 
idea, Idea (Platonic): 263,17 
idios, proper: 239,22; 243,26; 250,4; 
265,18; 311,25.28.32.34; characteristic 
(cf. oikeios, proper): 257,29; 
259,1.4.6.33; distinctive: 295,32.34; 
320,26; one’s own: 313,16; 317,38 
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idion aisthéton, proper sensible: 311,28 
idios logos, distinctive formula: 277,21- 
2 
idion onoma, distinctive name: 278,31 
idion sémeion, distinctive sign: 277,13; 
278,31 
kat’ idian, in a peculiar way: 243,5; 
(taken) by itself: 248,35; 254,33 
idiGi, by itself, themselves: 295,3-35, 
passim; 297,31; 298,10; 337,24; specifi- 
cally: 250,19 
idiotés, distinctive property. 295,32 
idiétés, layman: 313,8-16 
ikteros, jaundice: 312,21 
iskhus, predominance: 243,10 
iskhuros, strong: 300,10; 325,37 
isos, equal: 240,11; 265,2.3.19; 323,12- 
324,37, passim; equivalent (in mean- 
ing): 251,10; 253,17; 255,32 
to ison, equality: 238,7; 247,4; 250,2; 
259,11 
ep’ isés, to the same degree: 300,26.30; 
301.15 
ex isou, indiscriminately: 299,25 
is6s, perhaps: 263,19.20.22; 335,3 
isotés, equality: 259,8; 324,33 
isoskelés, isosceles: 240,10 
isotimia, equality of claim: 241,16 
isotimés, with an equal claim: 241,11 


kairos, moment: 313,11 
kalein, call: 265,5-6; 280,35-6.36; 
281,36.37; 343,8 
kaleisthai, be called: 244,2-3; 265,4 
ta axiémata kaloumena, the so-called 
axioms: 267,6 
kamnein, be sick: 305,14 
kan6n, standard: 300,15 
karpos, fruit: 247,23 
katabasis, way down: 247,23 
kataginesthai, be concerned with: 237,6; 
239,14.20.23; 244,14; 251,25-6.31; 
259,7 
katalambanein, apprehend: 301,8-9 
katalambanesthai, (mid) apprehend: 
314,16; (pass) be apprehended: 298,13 
katalépsis, apprehension: 297,6; 300,1; 
306,20; 307,17.27-8.28; 314,17 
kataléptos, apprehensible: 294,1; 298,9; 
300,12; 311,20 
kataleipein, (leave in thought) admit: 
309,36; 324,5 
kataleipesthai, be left: 277,38-278,1 
ta kataleipomena, remainders (math): 
265,2-3 
katalépsis, see katalambanein 
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katallélos, consistent: 
to katallélon tés lexedés, logical word 
order: 244,31 
katalléloteron, more consistent: 273,34 
katamanthanein, gather: 323,8 
kataphanai, affirm: 295,1; 332,32.34 
kataphasis, affirmation: 252,20; 265,1 
peri kataphaseés, On Affirmation: 
273,18-19 
kataphaskein, affirm: 296,6.9-10,11-12; 
330,21-36, passim 
kataphaskesthai, be affirmed: 328,15 
katapheresthai, be carried away: 317,1 
kataskeuazein, establish: 238,2; 246,13; 
262,3; 276,8; 311,31; 322,31 
kataskeué, establishment: 263,21; con- 
structive argument: 319,3; 330,31 
pros tén kataskeuén, to establish: 
263,21 
kataskeuastikos, which establishes: 
270,13 
katégorein, predicate (v): 243,16; 247,19; 
248,6; 292,26 
katégoreisthai, be predicated: 241,11- 
12.13-14.17; 247,10; 249,7 
katégoroumenon, predicate (n): 
248,26.27; 338,7 
katégoria, category: 242,15; 243,2; 
256,5.7.11.12.14; predication: 287,35- 
290,9, passim; 308,32; 342,7; predicate 
(n): 288,18 
kathésthai, be seated: 257,26-7 
kath’ hauto, see haut- 
kath’ hekaston, see hekastos 
katholou, universally: 287,23.29.38; in a 
universal way: 266,7; in general: 
238,5; 257,20-1; 261,26; 267,10.27; 
294,27; in general terms: 237,10 
katholou, universal: 246,2; 252,12; 
258,23; 287,31 
t6i katholou, by (being) universal: 
245,36-7 
keisthai, be placed: 251,3; 267,16; 295,30; 
be posited: 249,26; 264,30; 271,4.17; 
274,31; be used: 295,30 
keimenon, (proposition) laid down: 
271,35 
kenos, empty 
to kenon, the void: 303,31-304,7, passim 
kephalaion, sum and substance: 261,27 
kharis, favour 
hou kharin, the reason why: 249,18 
kheirén, worse: 299,14 inferior: 327,2 
khilia, a thousand: 301,2 
khéra, position: 248,28 
khéris, apart from: 269,7; 287,7; 341,1.2; 
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without: 284,14 
khérizein, separate (v): 278,26 
khérizesthai, be separated: 248,14.15 
khérismenos, separated: 263,14; 295,4 
khéristos, separate: 263,19.22.23 
khérismos, separation: 247,20 
khrasthai, khrésthai, use: 240,25; 
257,15; 258,30; 276,12; practise: 
260,11.25; 265,5; make use of: 242,16; 
deploy: 242,12 
khrésteon, one should use: 266,21 
khréma, thing: 291,16.24 
khrésis, practice: 255,17 
khrésimos, useful: 237,7.14; 264,36; 
299,21 
to khrésimon, usefulness: 334,11 
khrématistikos, making money: 260,33-4 
khrénai, (one) should: 255,36; 256,23 (cf. 
n. 163); 266,28; 279,32 
khréma, colour: 242,32; 245,8; 312,12.17; 
313,26.34 
khronos, time: 270,33; 314,3-31, passim 
khumos, flavour: 245,9; 313,25; 315,4 
kinein, move (v tr): 303,19; 326,25; 343,5- 
9, passim; set in motion (discussion): 
237,10; (argument) 310,6; 322,30-1; 
(objection): 340,21 
kineisthai, be in motion: 259,18; 
290,20; 311,11.19-20; 341,29-343,7, 
passim; be moved: 314,17 
kinoumenos, in motion: 251,33; 
259,15.16; 308,17; 326,18 
to kinoun kai to kinoumenon, thing 
moving and thing moved: 316,7.9 
kinésis, motion: 246,5; 251,36; 266,1; 
267,31; 311,6.7; 312,2.3; 331,31; 343,7 
koinologia, discussion: 296,23.24 
koinénein, share (v): 241,12.13.21.24; 
(perf) have come to share: 244,8; 
245,4.12 
koinénia, commonality: 241,18; 243,27.28 
koinos, common: 241,11.14.27; 245,30; 
265,15.25; 268,6; general: 258,23; 
264,35; 266,14 
to koinon, common predicate: 241,3; 
249,30 
ta koina, common sensibles: 
313,30.31.32 
koinon ekhein, have in common: 301,22 
koinés, commonly: 238,15.23.27; in com- 
mon: 241,13; in a general way: 252,30; 
266,11; in general: 258,17 
koinoteron, less precisely: 241,22; 
rather loosely: 245,3; 249,28; 255,21; 
interchangeably: 287,14 
koinotatos, most common: 238,16; 
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268,9-10.29 
kéluein, prevent: 246,19; 280,30; 301,16-17 
kouphos, light (adj): 259,17 
kouphotés, lightness: 259,19 
krama, mixed wine: 334,26 
krasis, mixture: 306,30-307,2, passim 
krémnos, cliff: 299,27 
krinein, judge (v): 305,22; 312,27; 314,31; 
317,6.10; 324,34.35 
krinesthai, (mid) judge: 305,6.20-1; 
(pass) be judged: 324,34.35-6 
krisis, judgment: 300,14; 301,19; 307,16; 
313,29; 317,9.27 
kritikos, which judges: 306,6; capable of 
judging: 314,1 
kuklophorikos, having the property of cir- 
cular motion: 343,8 
kuklophorétikos, having the property 
of circular motion: 259,18 
ku6n, dog: 273,26; 284,34 
kurios, authoritative: 313,18 
kuriés, in the proper sense: 240,1.29; 
241,25.36; properly speaking: 289,3 
kuriéteros, of superior standing: 
310,31; more authoritative: 313,9.15 
kuriédtatos, in the most proper sense: 
238,21; 266,18 


lambanein, assume: 238,18; 239,6; 
263,22; take: 242,3.5; 247,29; 251,12; 
use (word): 245,3; carry on (assimila- 
tion, elimination): 310,13 

to en arkhéi lambanein, beg the ques- 
tion: 273,14; 297,22 

peiran lambanein, test: 260,8.13 

lambanesthai, be taken: 248,27-8.29- 
30; 254,33.34-5; 255,1 

eiléphthé, let ... be taken as estab- 
lished: 262,18; let it be assumed: 
276,29 

deontés lambanomena, necessary as- 
sumptions: 276,8-9 

lépsis, acceptation: 248,35 

legein, say. 276,4; speak (of): 238,2; call: 
240,18; mean: 249,34; 251,22.23; 
utter: 316,31 

ou legei, unsays: 298,28 

logon legein, espouse the account: 
290,34; 292,22 

to legomenon, expression: 248,9; mean- 
ing: 248,23; 293,28; 298,1; statement: 
261,31.38 

ta legomena, words: 290,12; meaning: 
251,3 

leipein, be lacking: 264,17; 330,2; 338,10- 
11 
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leipesthai, remain: 328,12; 329,33 
lépsis, cf. lambanein 
leukos, white: 245,8; 254,8.11.36; 277,1.2; 
280,4.17; 283,14.15.20.21.22.27; 284,21 
lexis, statement: 250,32; 252,3; 261,27; 
264,17; 289,37; sentence: 267,14.33; 
273,34; 321,2; 342,23; expression: 
240,30; 276,9.28; 331,5; wording: 
339,19.22; 340,2; form of words: 248,9; 
phrase: 330,2; section: 341,30; text: 
314,3 
téi lexei, verbally: 280,22 
kata tén lexin, verbally: 281,3-4 
lithos, stone: 290,30.31; 295,25.26; 299,23 
logos, statement: 281,16; 
282,10.19.22.26.28; 308,33; speech: 
274,7-29, passim (cf. n. 331); 277,16; 
278,5.10.20; 299,5; talk: 303,7-16, pas- 
sim; discussion: 237,11; 239,12.29; 
247,31; 248,36; 252,32; 255,24; 258,27- 
36, passim ; 298,18; formula: 241,15; 
244,5; 246,33; 247,11.25.26.28; 255,18; 
257,27; 263,2; 277,22.24.26.27.29; 
287,7; account: 290,34; 301,27; reason 
(faculty): 272,37; 273,1; reason 
(rational speech): 272,33.35.36.37 
(see n. 310); reason (justification): 
310,2; argument: 240,25; 271,9.19; 
276,23; 277,11.36; 283,1.3.12; 284,6; 
290,13.34; 303,2.6.10; line of thought: 
301,14; proportion: 315,10; relation: 
241,20; relationship: 324,29 
logous poieisthai, discuss: 238,23-4; 
carry on discussions: 260,13 
mekhri logou, as far as talk: 303,16 
kata ton logon, at the verbal level: 
303,12-13 
logikos, rational: 299,3; in the form of 
an argument: 316,34 
logikos, verbal: 269,25.31 
loipos, remaining: 239,16; 318,24; further: 
291,11; corresponding: 318,24 
loipon, finally: 238,2 
lépion, mantle: 247,29; 281,24 
luein, solve: 238,3; 246,13.22; 317,1 
lusis, solution: 324,6 
lumantikos, harmful: 299,28 


makhaira, knife: 247,29 
mak hé, conflict (n): 297,25 
makhesthai, conflict (v): 275,10; 314,32 
malista, in the highest degree: 237,9; 
240,2; 241,241,36; 266,4; most of all: 
265,4-5; 266,4.12 
hoti malista, really and truly: 284,28; 
300,23; outright: 310,11 
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mallon, more; rather 
mallon deiknunai, show more conclu- 
sively: 296,33 
manésis, rarefaction: 262,5 
manthanein, learn: 267,13.14 
mataios, a fool: 284,34 
mathéma, mathematical entity: 251,29 
ta mathémata, mathematics: 264,29; 
265,3-4 
ho mathématikos, mathematician: 
251,26; 265,4 
hé mathématiké, mathematics: 
251,27.28.28-9.30 
mathésis, learning process: 242,32; 267,5; 
269, 12-13 
megas, large: 301,20.23 
meizén, greater: 301,25 
megethos, magnitude: 264,12; 265,16.20; 
312,12.15.16; 334,19 
meiésis, diminution: 242,22 
meiousthai, diminish (intr): 310,19 
mékhanikos, mechanical 
hé mékhaniké, mechanics: 251,33 
mekhri, as far as: 289,1.2; 299,4; 303,16; 
at the level of: 317,3.5-6 
mékos, length: 268,17 
melas, black: 254,9.36 
melikraton, honey water: 334,33.34 
mellein, be (about) to: 329,2; be about to 
be: 309,35; be going to be: 315,9 
mellén legein, in preparation for his 
argument: 272,14-15; 302,36 
to mellon, the future: 297,17; 313,5-6.8 
ta mellonta, things in the future: 313,16 
menein, remain: 308,9.20.21; 341,36; 
342,26.28; perdure: 286,31 
ménuein, indicate: 314,21.26 
ménutikos, that indicates: 304,8 
meros, part: 239,1.17.20.23; 245,31; 
264,21; 265,30; 268,16; 270,33; 293,32; 
293,24.32; factor (math): 264,15 
en merei, partial: 246,8 
para meros, part by part: 321,24 
kata meros epistémai, specialised 
sciences: 265,26 
mesos, middle (term): 290,17.19 
dia mesou, parenthetically: 281,28.30; 
308,16 
metaballein, change (intr): 242,28; 
304,32; 306,22-310,8, passim; 311,10- 
19, passim; 329,17-330,14, passim 
metabolé, change (n): 242,21; 246,5; 
308,27-310,16, passim; 329,15-331,35, 
passim 
metalambanein, take up (question): 
256,21; take up one after another: 
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276,7 
metallagé, accompanying change: 326,12 
metapeithein, persuade to change view: 
303,4.9; 304,11; 316,35; persuade to 
change from opinion: 322,10 
metapherein, transfer: 265,21; 310,30; 
339,28; shift (tr): 298,32; 321,26 
metapiptein, shift (intr): 308,8.19.20; 
326,12-13; 341,35-342,14, passim 
metathesis, transposition (log): 287,18; 
292,32; 293,14.26 : 
metaxu, intermediate: 241,8; between: 
241,9 
to metaxu, intermediate, intermediate 
between: 257,32.33; 328,25-336,1, pas- 
sim 
metaxu tés antiphaseés, intermediate 
between contradictories: 239,2-3; 
328,5-336,29, passim 
metekhein, partake: 241,12; 244,3 
metienai, pursue: 237,8; 260,20; proceed: 
273,34; 310,7 
metridteros, more moderate: 320,37 
metron, measure: 300,15 
mignusthai, be mixed: 291,32; 301,15; 
303,30; 304,7-8; 334,25-32, passim 
migma, product of a mixture: 336,15.20 
mixis, mixture: 257,32; 304,2 
mikros, small: 301,24 
mikrotatos, smallest: 301,21 
miméma, imitation: 277,24 
mimnéskesthai, mention: 264,31; 312,27-8 
mnémé, memory: 312,5 
mnémoneuein, mention: 242,24; 
253,28; 291,7 
mokhthéros, vicious: 301,19 
monos, alone, only 
monon, only: 288,30 
monés, exclusively: 288,13; the only 
way: 340,12 
monakhés, one-sidedly: 336,23-338,4, 
passim; 342,12 
morion, part: 264,5; 320,14; 327,36; mem- 
ber: 290,33; 292,7; 328,13 
mousikos, musical: 244,7; 280,4.16-17; 
284,21 
hé mousiké, music: 259,34 
ho mousikos, musician: 265,28 
muria, myriad: 284,19; 326,5.18 


nai, yes: 333,37 
neikos, Strife (Empedoclean principle): 
262,8 
noein, think, think of: 278,17.18; 319,14 
(but cf. n 798) 
to noein, thinking: 278,21 
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noétos, object of mind (cf. dianoétos): 
330,17-331,3, passim 
noéma, thought: 274,6; 278,18; 307,1; 
331,3 
nous, mind: 306,30; sense (of a text): 
276,9.27; 330,19; 331,9 
nosein, be sick: 300,16; 305,9-18, passim 
nun, now: 280,20; in the present case: 
282,23; as it is: 272,4 
nux, night: 270,11 


oiesthai, think: 239,2; 265,31.34.35; 
291,20; 298,24.25.30 and passim 
ouk oietai, unthinks: 298,24-5.30 
oikeios, proper: 246,24; 257,22; 258, 18.22; 
266,26; 294,5; 343,7; corresponding: 
245,28; 311,34; 314,13; 317,16.29; 
322,17; appropriate: 268,22 
oikeiés huparkhon, special property: 
259,19-20 
oikeiotatos, most proper: 258,27 
oligos, little 
oligoi, few: 305,9.11.12 
pro oligou, a little earlier: 250,32-3; 
340,9; 342,8 
oligotés, lesser number: 305,6-21, pas- 
sim; 317,14 
6n, on, onta, cf. einai 
oneiropolein, dream (v): 291,32-3 
onoma, name (n): 241,14.15.21.24; 247,28; 
258,26; 259,27.30; 274,7.9; 275,25; 
word: 269,27; 303,13; 304,8; 335,28- 
336,11, passim; term: 338,27 
mekhri onomatos, as far as words: 
303,16 
onomazein, name (v): 272,33; 274,3; 
call: 238,4 
onomazesthai, receive a name: 
241,27.29; 257,33 
opheilein, be to the point: 284,18 
é6phelia, benefit (n): 260,12 
opsis, sight: 245,8; 313,26.27.34 
organon, instrument: 242,1 
orthos, right (angle): 240,11 
orthés, correctly: 304,12 
osmé, odour: 313,36 
osphrésis, (sense of) smell: 313,35 
ou, no: 333,26-334,2, passim 
oudaméi oudamés, in no way what- 
ever: 304,15 
ouketi, no longer: 271,9; not (strong 
negative): 253,21; 255,1; 258,18; 
268,32; 269,14; 273,13 
oude ... eti, not even: 258,37 
ouranos, heaven: 310,28 
ousia, substance: 242,11; 244,20.21; 249,5; 
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281,9; 285,1-287,16, passim; 311,1; 
315,14-21, passim; essence: 241,12.15; 
277,3 

hai ousiai, kinds of substances: 
250,21.28.30 

to hés ousia hen, one as a substance: 
247,39; 248,4 

to hés ousia on, being as a substance: 
248,1-2; 248,4 

kat’ ousian, with regard to substance: 
250,1 

kata tén ousian, in dependence on sub- 
stance: 249,17 

en téi ousidi, in the category of sub- 
stance: 285,13-286,33, passim 

ousiédés, essential: 287,7 

oxus, acute (pitch): 245,11 


pantéi, etc. see pas 
para, distinct from: 248,33.34; 331,7-35, 
passim 
paradeigma, example: 242,4.12; 248,10 
paradekhesthai, accept: 334,13 
paradoxos, paradoxical: 334,7.10 
paraiteisthai, decline (v): 255,32-3; 310, 
parakeisthai, lie near 
parakeimenos, closely related: 315,5 
parakeimena, related matters: 238,1 
parakrouesthai, (mid) trip up: 258,30-1; 
(pass), be turned aside: 303,8; be mis- 
led: 303,21.24 
paralambanein, introduce: 246,35; bring 
in: 313,29 
parallassein, diverge: 271,17 
parallélos, side by side 
ek parallélou, indifferently: 331,1 
paraphronein, be out of one’s mind: 
305,14; 307,12.13.14 
paratithesthai, cite: 242,36; 262,3; 280,12- 
13; 283,20; 289,36; 321,10.32; present 
(v): 8342,15.22 
parathesis, citation: 320,26 
paratrepesthai, be turned aside: 319,8 
pareinai, be present: 312,2.9 
paristanai, confirm: 300,28; 313,24; 
315,13; explain: 244,25 
paristasthai, (tr) support: 274,23; 
303,11; 317,3.4; (intr) occur: 306,25.30 
pas, all 
to pan, the universe: 310,27 
epi pantos, in every case: 265,1; 274,29 
kata pantos, in every case: 239,1 
pantéi, in every respect: 261,30 
pantés, in every case: 275,33; 313,22; 
335,6; in all respects: 315,30 
pantapasin, utterly: 311,5; 341,32 
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to parapan, at all: 311,2 
paskhein, undergo: 306,9; be affected: 
314,17; suffer: 334,20 
to poioun kai to paskhon, thing acting 
and thing being affected: 316,7-8.9 
touto peponthenai, to have this fea- 
ture: 264,15 
pathos, attribute: 242,18.32; 256,17; 257,5; 
259,1.6; 264,8.22; 314,29-315,36, pas- 
sim; affection: 242,24 
pathétikos, affective (quality): 242,19 
pauesthai, stop (intr): 322,36 
péi, in a qualified way: 327,35.36.37; 328,3 
peira, test (n): 260,8.9.13.24 
peirasthai, attempt: 259,27; 270,31; 
272,36.37; 317,1 
peirastikos, tentative: 260,5.7.21.23.25 
peithein, persuade: 310,4.7 
peithesthai, be persuaded: 303,3.11.13- 
14.23 
pemptos, fifth: 259,18 
peras, Limit (Pythagorean-Platonic princi- 
ple): 262,7.12 
peperasmenos, limited: 277,29; 278,3-4 
periagein, lead around: 318,17 
periagesthai, be led around: 284,6; 
318,14 
periekhein, include: 261,32 
periekhesthai, be included: 252,35.36 
perilambanein, comprehend: 277,30 
periléptos, comprehensible: 278,24 
perimenein, wait: 318,12; 319,11 
periorizein, circumscribe: 278,26 
periousia, surplus 
ek periousias, more than sufficiently: 
311,21 
peripatein, walk (v): 290,20.21; go for a 
walk: 299,7.8 
peripiptein, fall (v): 320,16 
perissos, perittos, odd (math): 259,11; 
300,30.31.32; 332,8-15, passim 
to peritton, oddness: 259,7.9; Odd 
(Pythagorean principle): 262,4.12 
ek perissou, superfluous: 270,16 
peritrepein, turn around (tr): 305,17 
peritrepesthai, be upset: 319,8(cj).28; 
322,13 
pezos, land (animal): 276,36-282,30, passim 
Phainesthai, appear: 260,17; 272,2.3; 
290,35-291,1; 300,6; 305,23.25 
to phainesthai, the appearance: 260,20 
phainomenos, apparent: 
260,17.26.27.28 
to phainomenon, that which appears: 
272,1; 290,35; 300,6; 301,31 
ta phainomena, appearances: 304,34; 
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observed facts: 301,18-19 
phanai, say, assert: 292,23 
phési, he (Aristotle) says: 245,1; 247,15; 
268,23; 270,34 
phasis, expression: 294,24; 326,21; 
327,28; positive expression: 297,7; 
333,7 
phaneros, evident: 248,32; 262,20; 264,30; 
271,19 
phanerés, evidently: 262,17; 294,2.6 
phaneréteros, more evident: 287,16; 
298,33-4 
phanerédtatos, most evident: 270,13.37; 
297,23 
phanerétata, most evidently: 262,10 
phantasia, appearance (that which ap- 
pears): 291,2.8; 300,20.21; 301,32- 
302,35, passim; 305,4.22; 307,32; 
311,23; 313,17; [faculty of] appearance 
(imagination): 311,29-312,9, passim 
phantasiousthai, envision an appear- 
ance: 312,6.7.8 
phantasma, appearance: 319,33; 321,13 
phantaston, apparent object: 300,22 
phantazesthai, experience appear- 
ances: 305,33 
pharmakon, drug: 241,30-1; 242,2 
phasganon, blade: 247,29 
phasis, see phanai 
phaskein, assert: 287,26; 292,26; 320,34; 
321,3; 326,24; 333,27 
pherein, carry on (demonstration): 265,23; 
apply (name): 274,4 
phere eipein, for example: 245,10-11; 
257,31 
Pheresthai, be borne: 301,10; be found 
(in MS): 273,36.37; 339,18-19; 341,30 
pheukton, object of avoidance: 299,16; 
300,1 
Philia, Friendship (Empedoclean princi- 
ple): 262,8.12 
Philosophia, philosophy: 237,4; 238,4; 
245,23.32-3 
geniké philosophia, generic philo- 
sophy: 245,30 
prété philosophia, primary philosophy: 
237,4; 238,4; 245,34; 245,37-246,1; 
251,36 
philosophia hé katholou, universal 
philosophy: 244,26.28 
koiné philosophia, general philosophy: 
258,23-4 
kata philosophian zétéseis, philo- 
sophical inquiries: 
philosophos, philosopher: 244,22; 284,20-1 
prétos philosophos, primary philo- 
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sopher: 239,36 
theérétikos philosophos, theoretical 
philosopher: 259,22 
to philosophias onoma, the name of 
philosophy: 259,30 
to philosophou onoma, the name of 
philosopher: 258,26; 259,26-7. 
phéné, vocal sound: 245,10.11.12; 
274,9.10; 275,15; 278,6; speech: 
303,13.14.15; expression: 335,2 
mekhri ph6énés, as far as speech: 
303,15-16; as far as verbal expression 
is concerned: 289,1 
Phrear, well (n): 299,10.11.12.27 
phrenitis, inflammation of the brain: 
312,21 
Phronein, have intelligence: 306,25- 
307,14, passim 
phronésis, intelligence: 306,1-307,11, 
passim 
phronimos, person of intelligence: 317,9 
phthanein, be (previously); get ahead of: 
308,32; have (already): 310,6 
phthanein, phthénai eirékenai, to 
have said earlier: 245,1; 339,23; to 
have mentioned earlier: 257,16; 264,6; 
336,27 
ta phthanontia eirésthai, things al- 
ready mentioned: 264,19 
Phtheiresthai, perish: 326,8; cease to be: 
248,22.24; 309,11-310,19 
phtheiromenon, that which perishes: 
251,33-4 
phthora, perishing: 242,21; 248,16; 
251,37; 304,30; 305,2; 309,11-310,26, 
passim; 331,26-36, passim; 342,33 
phthengesthai, make a sound: 295,13.17 
phthinein, decrease (intr): 310,12 
phthora, see phtheiresthai 
phuein, grow 
pephukenai, be (such) by nature: 
253,27; 267,18.23.28; 312,30; 
327,17.18; 332,6-7 
phusis, nature: 239,14.15.32.33.36; 
240,3.24; 241,2.19.22.27; 244,2.8.18; 
247,27; 251,23; 252,27; 254,12; 
263,2.5.11.14(pl).19; 266,1.12.21; 
267,29; 276,15; 277,3.8; 293,11 
phusei, by nature: 271,6 
kata phusin ekhein, be in a natural 
state: 305,17.18 
epi tinos phuseés, of some nature: 
316,26 
para phusin, against nature: 273,19 
phusikos, natural: 265,40; 266,5; 297,8; 
317,34 
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ho phusikos, natural philosopher: 
262,27; 265,29.31; 266,2.3 
hoi peri phuseés, the natural scien- 
tists: 271,38 
hé phusiké, natural philosophy: 246,4; 
258,20; 259,15; 266,6.16; 341,30 
hé phusiké akroasis, the Physics: 
240,8-9; 334,16; 343,3 
ta phusika, natural things: 246,5; 
265,32.35.38.39 
hé meta ta phusika pragmateia, the 
Metaphysics: 237,3 
phusikétatos, most natural: 297,23 
phulattein, retain: 287,18; 297,23; pro- 
tect: 241,29; defend: 335,19 
phulassesthai, guard against: 270,30; 
274,30; 298,9; 304,2; 340,32 
phulaktikos, protective: 244,4 
phuton, plant (n): 273,2-274,13, passim; 
298,31-299,7, passim 
pikros, bitter: 254,9; 305,10-28, passim 
pisteuein, believe, believe in: 303,18; 
317,27.37 
pistis, conviction: 271,14 
pistos, reliable: 272,23; 317,24 
pistousthai, confirm: 262,24 
pithanos, plausible: 238,26; 260,26; 290,24 
pithanés, plausibly: 305,17 
pithandéteros, more persuasive: 310,6 
plasmatédes, contrived: 341,27 
platos, breadth: 268,17 
pleién, more (than one): 
pleious, more numerous: 279,9.14; 
305,9.12 
epi pleon, more extensive: 265,38; 
271,26 
pleious, pleiones, several: 250,28; 
251,8.9 
pleonakhés, in many ways: 252,19; 
255,23.35; 258,28-9 
pleistoi, most: 261,23 
pleista, for the most part: 313,32 
plérés, full: 303,31-304,6, passim 
pléthos, plurality: 246,36; 
247,1.2.6.7.8.21.22; 250,15.16.17.18 
and passim; greater number: 305,6- 
21, passim; 312,27; 317,14 
pleura, side: 264,12 
poiein, (tr) produce: 241,30; perform (ac- 
tions): 257,4; (intr) act: 265,37 
to poioun kai to paskhon, thing acting 
and thing being affected: 316,7-8.9 
poieisthai, carry on (consideration): 
246,15; 266,4; carry on (discussion): 
258,28.36; carry on (conversation): 
272,37; carry out (reduction): 262,23; 
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carry out (demonstration): 274,31; 
carry out (enumeration): 284,24; cause 
(sense-perception): 316,22; cause (+ in- 
fin): 334,15; conduct (inquiry): 239,28; 
draw (distinction): 241,3.23; make up 
(contradiction): 329,24; perform (ac- 
tions): 313,1; work out (reference): 
256,2.23 
poiétikos, productive: 
242,25.27.29.32.33; 244,4 
poios, of what kind? 
to poion, (category of) quality: 310,9 
poiotés, quality: 242,19.23.25; 250,2; 
255,22.23; 257,29; 331,32 
polus, much, many: 271,37 
hoi polloi: the multitude: 317,17 
ta polla, multiplicity: 238,8.11; 250,15; 
252,6; 262,29 
pollakis, on many occasions: 271,13; 
321,18 
pollakhés, in many ways: 238,18; 242,7; 
255,6-21, passim 
poluénumos, with many names (cf. n. 
425): 247,27; 280,20.21.25.32; 281,24; 
282,21 
poluénumia, having many names: 
280,33.34 
pés, (indef) in a way: 262,22; 278,24.25; a 
certain way: 297,26; in a manner of 
speaking: 249,31; in some sense: 
293,14 
houté pés, in some such way: 298,15 
posos, how much? 
to poson, (category of) quantity: 250,2; 
310,9.11.13 
posotés, quantity: 331,32 
pragma, object (n): 241,19; 268,8.23; 
269,27; 276,15; 285,15; 286,18; 287,7; 
fact: 334,16; 339,8; task: 307,23.30 
pragmateia, treatise: 237,3.5; 238,24; 
257,9; 258,30; 259,34-5 
pragmateuesthai, treat of: 239,17; 
246,7.10; 249,28; 250,19; 251,17.21.34; 
258,21; 264,5 
prassein, do: 299,6.16-17; 300,28 
prassesthai, be done: 328,1 
prakteos, to be done: 300,12 
praktos, matter of action: 246,6; 299,33; 
331,2 
praxis, action: 312,33; 317,26; 335,19 
proaireisthai, choose: 303,12 
proairesis, choice: 260,1.11.15.18 
proanabainein, go further up 
proanabebékés, further up the line: 
240,12 
proaporein, begin by facing aporia 
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to proéporémenon, point of aporia 
raised earlier: 324,7 
prodeiknusthai, be presented already: 
337,34; be shown previously: 341,31 
prodélos, perfectly clear: 299,26; 312,24 
prodélés, perfectly clearly: 338,7 
prodoxazein, opine in advance: 
313,10.12.14; opine first: 322,24.35.38; 
323,1; 326,1 
prodoxazesthai, be opined in advance: 
313,13; be opined first: 322,33; 326,3 
proégeisthai, precede: 
proégoumenos, foremost: 258,27 
proégoumenés, first and foremost: 
254,24; 258,33-4 
proeipein, say earlier: 295,23; predict: 
313,10 
proeirékenai, have spoken already: 
253,32; 258,8; 267,20 
proeiresthai, be said earlier: 263,4 
proeirémenos, already mentioned: 
284,6; 337,33-4 
ta proeirémena, things already men- 
tioned: 250,7 
proepistasthai, know in advance: 267,8.10 
proerkhesthai, go on: 290,9; 291,4; 303,4; 
332,20 
progastér, pot-bellied: 284,21 
proginéskesthai, be known already: 
269,13.13-14 
proienai, go: 303,16; go on: 239,10; 272,18; 
277,1; proceed: 293,35 
proistasthai, put forward: 299,1; 322,14; 
335,18 
prokataskeuazein, make a supporting 
argument (cf. n. 791): 319,5-6 
prokeisthai (mid) propose: 252,32; (pass) 
be proposed: 260,16; 263,20; 310,2 
prokeimenos, (pass) proposed: 237,5.14- 
15; 238,21; 239,3; 255,24; 263,21; 
303,1; present: 238,1; 247,30 
to prokeimenon, proposition: 271,10; 
273,6; 274,15; 276,7; conclusion pro- 
posed: 282,7 
prokheirizesthai, pick to examine: 332,13 
prolambanein, assume in advance: 
273,10; 284,13; 303,25 
prolabén, previous: 237 (alt. rec.) 
pronoein, think out in advance: 300,9 
proédos, forward movement: progress: 
272,24; 299,5 
proédeuesthai, proceed: 288,24 
proérasthai, foresee: 284,11 
prophanés, patent (adj): 322,10 
propheresthai, utter (v): 274,4 
pros ti, to, relative (n): 242,35; 252,20; 
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318,22-320,32, passim 
prosagein, bring in: 307,7; bring to bear 
(axioms): 265,13-14; add: 240,23-4; 
direct (discussion): 252,32 
prosdialegesthai, answer (in disputation) 
ho prosdialegomenos, respondent: 
258,31; 273,11.14.23-4.27-8; 274,2; 
283,36 
prosdiorizein, specify further: 319,6-7 
prosdiorizesthai, make additional 
qualifications: 269,24.30; 270,27 
proseinai, be joined (to): 253,11.17 
ta prosonta, additional features: 284,31 
prosékein, be fitting: 262,11; 267,21; 268,7 
prosékontés, suitably: 
prosekhés, directly: 343,6 
prosénés, mild: 314,35 
prosepiteinein, make even more extreme: 
308,26 
prosistorein, relate further: 303,34 
proskataskeuazein, present an addi- 
tional argument: 260,32 
proskataskeuazesthai, be established 
by an additional argument: 328,8 
proskatégoreisthai, be predicated with a 
reference (to): 256,7 (cf. n. 159) 
proskeisthai, be added: 253,5-24, passim; 
270,16; 319,26.29.38; 327,34 
proskhrésthai, use (v): 241,5; 265,5; 
270,22-3; 271,14; 314,9; 330,32 
proskrisis, assimilation: 310,12 
proslépsis, minor premise (cf. n. 831): 
322,31 
prosoikeioun, appropriate (tr): 265,13 
prospoieisthai, pretend: 260,8 
prosthéké, addition: 319,33; 320,7.11; 
332,30; 341,13 
prosthen, forward: 
ta prosthen, earlier remarks: 339,23 
prosthesis, addition: 248,32 
prostithenai, add: 239,10; 248,21; 265,20 
prostheteon, one should add: 248,19 
prosupakouein, fill out in thought: 
276,33-4; 314,2-3; 331,35 
prosupographein, sketch in addition: 
256,24 
protassesthai, be prefixed: 248,24.25-6; 
267,21 
protasis, proposition: 270,27; 288,7-290,9, 
passim; 296,5; 331,15; premise (log): 
268,1.5; 273,27 
protasis amesos, immediate proposi- 
tion: 290,2.9 
proteros, prior: 
proteron kai husteron, prior and poste- 
rior: 251,22-3; 263,37; 264,21 
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proteron, previously: 283,29; 
342,2.4.15.20; earlier: 310,6 
prothesis, intention: 307,34 
protithesthai, (mid) propose: 237,3; 
(pass), be presented: 
prétos, first: 237,4; 239,34.36; 245,37; pri- 
mary: 237,9.10.13; 238,21; 244,12; 
246,2; 247,13; 250,31; 263,29.31; in- 
itial: 333,9 
prétos, (+ gen) primary (relative to): 
316,6 
préton kai husteron, prior and poste- 
rior: 249,32 
préton, (adv), first: 238,5.17 
prétés, in a primary way: 240,9; 249,15 
protropé, exhortation: 310,5 
protiparkhein, pre-exist: 267,5-6; 
303,29.34; 315,30; 316,9.24-5 
pseudés, false: 238,25.25-6.28; 297,7; erro- 
neous: 334,28; in error: 302,12 (cf. n. 
652) 
to pseudos, falsehood: 239,1; 298,8; 
305,8; error: 301,18; 316,2 
pseudesthai, be in error: 296,8-21, pas- 
sim; 298,18-19; be false: 338,27 
egé pseudomai, I am lying: 328,3 
pseudopoieisthai, be falsified: 319,22 
psophos, sound (n): 245,9; 313,35 
psukhé, soul: 298,32; 301,25 
peri psukhés, On the Soul: 312,4 
psukhros, cold 
to psukhron, Cold (Presocratic princi- 
ple): 262,5 
psukhrotés, coldness: 242,18-19 
puknésis, condensation: 262,6 
pur, fire: 258,4.16.20; 259,17; Fire (Par- 
menidean principle): 262,6 


rhein, be in flux: 308,8-23, passim; 
338,17.19; 342,9.19 
rhadios, easy: 270,10.11; 317,19; 321,1.3 
rhadiés, easily: 317,36.37 
rhéton, expression: 311,27 
rhusis, flux: 308,27-310,33, passim; 
314,15; 338,12-340,16, passim 


saphés, clear 
saphés, clearly: 289,36; 339,27 
saphesteros, clearer: 251,2-3; 268,15 
sémainein, signify: 247,19; 248,34; 272,34- 
274,28, passim; 296,26.27.28 
to sémainein, signification: 279,1 
mé sémainein, not-signify. 274,12; 
275,2.5.25.27.29 
sémainesthai, be signified: 252,34 
ta sémainomena, the things signified: 
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248,24.31 
sémantikos, significant: 274,11; 275,15; 
which signifies: 275,33.36; 276,15; 
320,13; 326,35-327,1.14 
sémeion, sign: 277,13; 278,31; indication: 
240,5; 241,31; 259,23; 312,33; point 
(geom): 268,16 
simos, snub-nosed: 284,21 
skhedon, practically: 250,13; 261,18.28; 
262,14; 337,8.21 
skhéma, figure (geom): 242,6; 259,13; 
shape: 242,24 
skepsis, examination: 296,22 
skhesis, relation: 242,35; 243,7.12; 257,5; 
316,13; 323,20-30, passim 
skopein, examine: 259,5 
skopeisthai, examine: 258,25 
skopos, goal: 307,20 
séma, body: (animal) 241,32; (human) 
306,31; (divine, eternal) 310,29; (fifth, 
aither, having circular motion): 
259,18; 343,8 
sématikos, corporeal: 267,30; bodily: 
307,3 
sophos, wise: 
ho sophos, wise man: 238,22; 239,35 
sophia, wisdom: 237,3; 238,4.18.26; 
239,31; 245,14.23; 260,17.28 
sophistés, sophist: 238,22; 258,26.37; 
259,23.26.29; 260,16 
sophistikos, sophistical: 334,8-35, pas- 
sim 
sophistiké, sophistic: 259,32; 
260,14.17.26 
sophisma, sophism: 258,30; 335,22 
sézein, maintain: 241,17; 249,32; 301,15; 
preserve: 283,19; 304,27; 327,11 
sdzesthai, be preserved: 286,34-5; 
287,10; 307,5; 310,14; 342,30.33 
sperma, seed: 242,26; 247,22 
sphallesthai, be tripped up: 301,24; 313,32 
sphodra, quite: 301,20 
stereos, solid: 239,19; 251,32; 259,14 
stereometria, stereometry: 259,14-15 
sterésis, privation: 242,22.23; 252,17- 
253,27, passim; 326,33-327,31, passim 
sterétikos, privative: 253,23; 327,12 
stereisthai, undergo privation: 327,16 
esterémenos, deprived: 272,37 
stoikheion, element: 240,26.27; 261,33; 
262,2.3.6.25 
strephesthai, be involved: 259,32 
sullogismos, syllogism: 273,12.13.22; 
318,14 
sullogizesthai, reason (v): 270,15; 271,4.9- 
10; 290,17; 331,2 
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sullogistikos, syllogistic: 260,3.19; (of) 
syllogising: 260,4.5; of syllogism: 
267,18.33-4.34 
sumbainein, happen: 305,18; 326,11; re- 
sult: 307,17; 340,19; turn out: 297,19 
sumbebékenai, sumbénai, be an acci- 
dent (of): 280,14.15; 281,13; 288,36; 
325,25 
sumbebékos, accident: 239,21; 240,14; 
242,11; 246,16-17; 256,29; 257,14-15; 
285,29; 287,9 
kata sumbebékos, accidentally: 239,37; 
240,1.3; 249,1; 250,22-3; in an acciden- 
tal way: 280,9; 287,8; accidental: 
281,9; 290,6 
kata sumbebékos aition, accidental 
cause: 240,8 
mekhri duo sumbebékotén, as far as 
two accidents: 289,2 
summetros, commensurate: 312,30; 
313,34; 314,13; 337,5.6; 338.5 
to summetron, commensurability: 
259,11 
summetria, commensurability: 259,7-8 
sumperainesthai, draw conclusion: 282,6; 
283,34-5 
sumperasma, conclusion: 290,18 
sumpherein, be advantageous: 
299,34.35.36 
sumpherén, advantageous: 299,33 
sumphtheiresthai, perish along with: 
326,7 
sumplekein, combine: 268,5; link 
together: 289,23 
sumplekesthai, be linked: 288,31 
sumpseudesthai, both be false: 335,25; 
336,27; 338,26 
sunaisthésis, consciousness: 317,38-9; 
321,29 
sunalétheuein, be both true: 276,6; 
283,19; 292,3 
sunalétheuesthai, be both true: 
270,14.19; 271,11; 286,10; 296,18.19; 
also be true: 276,26 
sunamphoteros, complex 
to sunamphoteron, conjunction: 298,7 
sunanaireisthai, be negated along with: 
323,9 
sunapitein, (tr) link up with: 281,32; (intr) 
link up with: 251,4; 252,3 
sunapthesthai, be connected: 325,9 
sunémmenon, conditional proposition: 
318,23.24-5; 319,3; 330,29.32 
sundesmos, conjunction (gram): 285,35; 
295,30 
suneinai, take part: 260,12 
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sunousia, conversation: 272,37 
sunekheia, continuity: 327,12 
sunekhés, continuous: 308,33-310,33, 
passim; 314,15; 321,23; 338,12.14 
sunekhés, continuously: 308,9.18; 
338,17.19; 342,5.9; 343,6 
sunelonti, concisely: 290,13 
sungenés, akin: 251,8 
sunistanai (tr) confirm: 238,5; 240,25.34; 
261,21; 265,29; 268,11; 271,14; 272,6; 
(intr) consist: 262,27 
sustasis, confirmation: 271,14.20 
sunkatatithesthai, assent (v): 300,3.6 
sunkatathesis, assent (n): 300,5; 331,4 
sunkeisthai, be composed: 261,18.28-9.35; 
262,17; be conjoined: 295,21 
sunkhérein, agree: 273,15.30; 274,13- 
14.24; 284,16; 297,3; 334,22 
sunkhrasthai, make use of: 341,31 
sunkritikos, unitive (cf. nn. 144, 752): 
254,11; 314,36 
sunodos, convergence: 248,34 
sundénumos, univocal: 241,4.8.10.16; 
269,28; 280,19 
sundénumés, univocally: 287,34 
sundénumia, univocity: 280,33 
sunoran, detect: 334,14 
sunousia, cf. suneinai 
suntattein, order together 
suntetagmenos, composed: 242,2-3 
suntaxis, collection: 238 (alt. rec.) 
sunteinein, have a bearing (on): 263,12 
suntelein, contribute: 242,1; 263,21.30.32; 
bear on: 241,33; 244,14-15 
sunthéké, common agreement: 280,31 
suntithenai, combine: 289,12 
suntithenti, taking together: 330,19 
suntithesthai, be combined: 288,30; 
289,20; 295,4 
sunthesis, combination: 289,17; 341,14- 
15 
suntomos, concise 
suntomés, in concise form: 331,5 
suntomia, conciseness: 240,30 
sunuparkhein, both belong: 238,17; 
270,24.38; 271,2-3; 276,25; 285,8; 
belong together: 316,8; 327,29.35 
sustasis, see sunistanai 
sustoikhia, column (of contraries): 252,8; 
260,30.33-4; 261,11; 327,2 


tarassein, disturb: 334,15 

tattein, range (tr): 241,3; 243,32; 247,2; 
253,32; 254,27.29; 255,14; assign: 
277,31 

tau’ton, see autos 
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taxis, order: 250,25-251,28, passim; 
263,27; proper place: 267,16 
téide, in our world: 263,14 
teinein, bear on: 267,12 
tekmérion, piece of evidence: 317,19 
tekhné, art: 237,6; 238,25; 241,2; 317,16 
tekhnités, artisan: 317,15 
teleios, perfect: 264,14.14-15 
teleioteros, more complete: 263,33 
teleiédtikos, perfect (adj): 324,34-5 
teleutaios, last: 251,38; last-mentioned: 
240,15 
telos, end: 270,25; 307,20 
temnesthai, be cut: 242,1 
thaumazein, wonder (v): 312,11 
thelein, be willing: 319,10 
theos, god: 295,25.26 
theios, divine: 246,2; 310,28 
ta theia, divine realities: 304,33 
hé theologiké, theology: 237,4 
theérein, consider: 237,5; 239,21.31; 303,30 
thedreisthai, be object of consideration: 
244,5 
theérétos, object of contemplation: 331,3 
theérétikos, which considers: 237,9; 
238,27; 239,7.33; 245,11; 246,6; theo- 
retical: 259,22 
thedria, consideration: 238,20; 244,6; 
258,18 
thermos, hot 
to thermon, Hot (Presocratic principle): 
262,5.12 
thermotés, hotness: 242,18 
thermainesthai, be heated: 242,28 
thesis, thesis: 274,23; 275,10.12.17-18.19; 
297,9.25; 298,28; 299,1; 335,19; posit- 
ing: 332,4 
thruloumenon, stock objection: 340,19.20 
ti én einai, see einai 
ti esti, see einai 
tithenai, place (v): 241,22 
tithesthai, (mid) posit: 249,34; 262,4; 
(pass) be posited: 262,11 
tode, this thing: 315,18 
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tode ti, this thing: 276,26.27; this some- 
thing: 277,18; 342,6; this particular 
thing: 286,19; 299,18.19; 308,7; 342,6 
todi, such and such: 275,32; 276,3; 291,17 
toikhos, wall: 290,29; 292,15; 327,19; 335,7 
toioutos, such: 240,27.29; 249,35; the like: 
247,4; the following: 240,25; 249,12 
topos, place (n): 326,16.17; 331,31; 
342,27.28 
trephesthai, be nourished: 310,17-18 
triérés, trireme: 290,30-292,16, passim; 
295,25.26 
trigénon, triangle: 240,10.13 
tritos, tertiary: 251,31 
trophé, nourishment: 310,17 
tropos, manner: 239,20; 243,33; 256,20.24; 
259,35; 260,2.18; 263,19; 304,12; 
mode: 240,17.19; 289,9.10.21 
tukhé, chance: 241,26 
tunkhanein, attain: 256,14 
tukh6n (ptc): matter of chance: 323,19; 
chance person: 319,13; chance thing: 
277,18.19; 323,19; 329,10.13.18; ordi- 
nary thing: 307,30 
tuphlos, blind: 327,18 
tuphlotés, blindness: 242,23; 327,20 
tupos, impression: 312,3 


xérotés, dryness, 242,19 
xunienai, understand: 269,8.15 


zén, live (v): 299,7 
zétein, inquire, inquire after: 237,10; 
239,28.35; 240,25.26.28.29; 244,22; 
267,4.9.11.13.14.16; seek: 299,26; 
317,19-318,6, passim; 335,16 
zéteisthai, be object of inquiry: 250,5; 
257,21; 284,13 
zétoumenon, object of inquiry: 273,9.29; 
284,12-13 
zétésis, inquiry: 239,28; 273,10; 296,23 
zéion, animal: 242,29; 276,1-282,30, pas- 
sim; 299,3; 305,28; 315,34; 316,18 
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Three sorts of entries comprise the bulk of this index: references to the thinkers mentioned 
by Alexander in his commentary on Metaphysics 4; Alexander’s references to the works of 
Aristotle; and entries bearing on the principal philosophical issues discussed in Metaphysics 
4. Alexander’s commentary digresses only rarely from Aristotle’s text; thus the text of 
Metaphysics 4 is the best guide to where Alexander addresses a given issue. Readers desiring 
to trace a word or concept through the commentary will find more help in the Greek-English 
Index. 


affirmation, kataphasis, universal, cri- those who posited that principles were 
tique: 336,25-341,27 contraries: 262,4 
key to reply is from definition and signifi- those generating things by rarefaction, 
cance of speech: 338,25-38 condensation: 262,5-6 
Alexander of Aphrodisias: those who said that each name signifies 
speaking in first person plural: 239,28; an infinite number of things: 278,2- 
250,25; 263,19; 272,10; 317,4-5; 3.20-1 
322,16; 326,8; 334,11; 336,11.27 merely verbal deniers of non-contradic- 
speaking in first person singular: 246,35; tion: 303,1-16 
251,7; 290,12; 319,23 Aristotle, references to works: 
mention of alternative readings: 251,21; Analytics (On Demonstration): 216,22; 
273,35-274,1 268,6 
suggestions of different word order: An. Post. 1.1: 267,5 
244,31; 273,34 An. Post. 1.3: 267,1; 272,16-18 
relationships of sentences, clauses: An. Post. 1.3, 72b18-25: 290,8 
251,4; 252,3; 281,32 An. Pr, 2.20, 66b11: 318,14-15 
praises Aristotle for clarity: 289,36 Cael. 1.3, 270b20-4: 343,3 
criticises Aristotle for unclarity or loose- Cat. 2: 242,15-17; 243,3-5 
ness of expression: 240,30; 241,22; Cat. 4: 245,34-5 
245,3; 249,28; 253,10; 255,21; 276,9; Cat. 5, 3b24-32: 262,31-2 
281,21; 287,14; 339,3; 342,23 DA 3.3, 428b10-17: 312,4 
Anaxagoras: EN 3.1, 1110a 8-11: 327,37-328,1 
all things together: 291,15-33 GC 2.5, 332a18-26: 326,34-5 (Hayduck 
everything mixed in everything: 303,29- refs. GC 1.3, 318b114f.) 
30; 304,7-9; 340,17-18 GC 1.4,319b32-320a7: 310,15-17 (Hay- 
product of mixture is none of the things duck refs. GC 1.5, perhaps 321b9- 
from which it came: 334,27-8; 338,20-2 322a33) 
nothing true: 336,32-3 Insom. 1 459a14-22: 312,5 
contradictories both false: 336,26 Int. 5, 17a8-9: 294,30 
there is an intermediate between con- Int. 6, 17a35-7: 269,29-30 
tradictories, because everything Int. 6: 332,32-4 
mixed in everything: 336, 15-22 Int. 7, 17b37-18a7: 328,18 
intelligence identified with sense-percep- Int. 9, 18b18-20: 297,16 
tion: 307,3-7 Int. 14: 270,25 
every opinion true: 307,34; 339,16-18 Mem. 1 450a25-450b11: 312,5 
Aristotle, predecessors: Metaph. 1: 237,5-12; 266,14 


general references: 237,11; 261,23 Metaph. 1.8: 291,31 
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Metaph. 2: 237,12-13 

Metaph. 2.2: 309,19-20 

Metaph. 3: 237,13-238,1 

Metaph. 3.1, 995b4-6; 3.2, 996a18- 
996b26: 264,27 

Metaph. 3.1, 995b6-10; 3.2, 996b26- 
997a15: 264,31 (en t6i deuterdi) 

Metaph. 3.1, 995b10-13; 3.2, 997a15-25: 
246,13-15; 251,7-8; 257,13-16 (en t6i 
deuterdi) 

Metaph. 3,1, 995b18-20; 3.2, 997a25-34: 
246,15-16 

Metaph. 3.1, 995b20-5: 250,5 

Metaph. 3.3, 998b17-28: 241,7 

Metaph. 6.1, 1026a23-32: 246,12-13 

On Demonstration: see Analytics 

On the Good 2: 250,20; 262,19.23 

Phys. 1.3, 187a1-5: 334,16-19 

Phys. 2.3: 240,8-9 

Phys. 8.9, 265a13-265b6: 343,3 

SE 5, 167a9-12: 328,1-3 

SE 5, 167a23: 269,26 

SE 9, 170b1-2: 318,14-15 

SE 25, 180b2-7: 328,3-4 

Selection of Contraries: 250,19; 252,4 

(2) Top. 1.15, 106a21-2: 241,22 

(2) Top. 6.2, 189b19-31: 241,22 


Athens (example): 313,2 


axioms, axidmata (see excluded middle, 
non-contradiction) 

not demonstrated: 266,18-267,14; 271,11- 
21 


being, science of being insofar as it is 


being: 238,2-268,33 

possible because being a pros hen equi- 
vocal: 240,33-244,8 

unity of the science: 262,22-263,35 

distinct from other sciences: 239,10- 
240,7; 263,35-264,18 

species of philosophy correspond to spe- 
cies of being: 245,22-246,13; 250,22- 
251,38 

its procedure: 

demonstrates essential properties of 
being: 239,6-10; 257,19-258,24; 259,2- 
22 

concerned with principles and causes of 
being: 240,7-30 

primarily concerned with substance: 
244,10-245,19 

concerned with relations of being and 
one: 246,28-250,20 

works out relations of other things to pri- 
mary instance: 256,21-257,6 

its objects: 


axioms: 264,31-268,33 

contraries, contrariety: 252,3-16; 260,32- 
262,19 

negation and privation: 252,18-253,34 

one, plurality, their species: 253,34- 
254,15; 255,5-256,18 

prior, posterior, genus, species: 264,18-27 


Cold, psukhron (Presocratic principle): 
262,5 

condensation, puknésis: 262,6 

Cratylus, on flux: 308,24-38 (see also Her- 
aclitus, flux) 


Democritus: 
being and non-being, full and void: 
303,31-304,33 
if anything is true, it would be unclear to 
us: 305,31-4 
everything is as it appears: 272,1-2 
intelligence identified with sense-percep- 
tion: 306,15 
every opinion true: 307,34 
contradictories true: 314,5-7 
demonstration: 
science of being as being demonstrates 
essential properties of being: 239,6-10; 
257,19-258,24; 259,2-22 
error to demand demonstration of axi- 
oms: 272,9-21 
sense in which non-contradiction can be 
demonstrated: 272,21-273,19 
dialectician, dialektikos: 
contrasted with sophist, philosopher: 
259,24-260,29 
Dion (example): 331,15-16 
Dyad, indefinite, aoristos duas (Pythago- 
rean-Platonic principle): 262,7-8 


Earth, gé (Parmenidean principle): 262,6 
Empedocles: 
Friendship and Strife: 262,8 
intelligence identified with sense-percep- 
tion: 306,14-28 
every opinion true: 307,33 
Epicharmus, criticism of Xenophanes: 
308,11-14 
Ethiopian (example): 328,1-3 
excluded middle, axiom of: 328,7-336,22 
no intermediate between truth and fal- 
sity: 328,7-334,3 
why some assert an intermediate be- 
tween truth and falsity: 334,5-335,19 
reply starts from definition and signifi- 
cance of speech: 335,21-336,22 
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Even, artion (Pythagorean principle): 262,4- 
5 


falsity, pseudos: 
defined: 328,19-329,4; 339,3-340,7 
no intermediate between truth and fal- 
sity: 328,7-334,3 
Fire, pur (Parmenidean principle): 262,6 
flux, rhusis: 308,14-310,33; 314,14-23; 
338,11-340,18 
Friendship, philia (Empedoclean princi- 
ple): 262,8 


Heracliteans: 298,3 
Heraclitus: 
flux: 308,24-8 
everything false because of flux: 339,15- 
16 


contraries the same as one another: 
271,33-4 

contraries can belong to same thing: 
271,38 

everything is and is not: 270,3-7; 336,13- 
15 


everything true, even contradictories: 
314,5-7; 336,13-36 
everything true and false: 337,9-338,20 
recognised an intermediate between con- 
tradictories: 239,2 
see also Cratylus, flux 
Homer: identified intelligence with sense- 
perception: 307,7-14 
honey water (example): 334,33-4 
Hot, thermon (Presocratic principle): 262,5 


Libya (example): 313,1 
Limit, peras (Pythagorean-Platonic princi- 
ple): 262,7 


motion, thesis that all things are in motion, 
criticised: 341,30-343,10 


natural philosophers, hoi phusikot, views of: 
nothing comes from non-being: 303,26-7 
all beings contraries or consist of contrar- 
ies: 262,27 
many argued against view that contrar- 
ies cannot belong to same thing at 
same time: 271,37-8 
some identified being with nature: 
265,28-40 
error of identifying intelligence-knowl- 
” _ edge.with sense-perception: 306,3- 
“307,14 
reply to this error: 307,29-308,38 
natural philosophy, phusiké: 


Subject Index 


problems in natural philosophy occasion 
denial of non-contradiction: 303,16- 
308,38 

replies to these problems: 309,1-313,17 

negation, apophasis, universal, criticised: 

336,25-341,27 

key to reply is from definition and signifi- 
cance of speech: 338,25-38 

non-contradiction, axiom of, axiéma tés an- 

tiphaseds: 266,18-328,4 

most certain: 268,33-270,3 

not demonstrated: 266,18-267,14; 271,11- 
21 

error to demand demonstration of axi- 
oms: 272,9-21 

sense in which demonstrated: 272,21- 
273,19 

defence based on significance of speech: 
272,22-284,36 

arguments in favour: 

denial of n.c. sayable, not thinkable: 
270,3-12; 271,25-6 

contraries cannot belong to same thing 
at same time: 270,12-271,11.30-3 

from significance of speech: 279,17- 
284,36 

from essence: 285,3-290,21 

from absurdity of monism: 290,24-292,21 

from axiom of excluded middle: 292,24- 
293,32 

from apprehensibility of thing: 293,35- 
295,28 

from choice and avoidance: 299,1-300,22 

from degrees of falsity: 300,24-301,26 

other arguments: 295,30-299,1 

denial of n.c. explained: 

linked with Protagorean subjectivism: 
301,29-303,16 

occasioned by problems in natural phi- 
losophy: 303,16-308,38 

replies to these problems: 309,1-313,17 

error of identifying intelligence with 
sense-perception: 306,3-307,14 

reply to this error: 307,29-308,38 

facts about sense-perception do not sup- 
port subjectivism: 313,20-316,29 

subjectivism makes all things relatives: 
322,17-326,19 

opponents of n.c.: 

some sincere but confused: 316,32-318,5; 
320,36-322,17 

others arguing for sake of argument: 
318,9-320,32 


Odd, peritton (Pythagorean principle): 262,4 


Subject Index 


One, hen (Pythagorean-Platonic principle): 
262,7 

one-sided positions, criticised: 336,25- 
343,10 


Parmenides: 
Fire and Earth: 262,6 
intelligence identified with sense-percep- 
tion: 306,28-307,3 
every opinion true: 307,33 
philosopher, philosophos: 
contrasted with sophist: 258,26-39 
contrasted with sophist, dialectician: 
259,24-260,29 
Plato, pupil of Socrates: 284,22 
Plato, references to works 
Protagoras (false reference): 313,6-7 
Theaetetus 171A-C: 340,21-2 
Theaetetus 178C-179B: 313,6-7 
(?) Alcibiades 1, 106D: 267,12-13 
Platonists: 
inquired after the elements of beings: 
240,26-8 
One and Dyad: 262,7-8 
Polyclitus (example), 240,14 
Protagoras: 
only sensibles exist: 316,12-13 
relational account of sensation: 316,13-14 
every appearance, opinion true: 272,1-2; 
290,34-291,9; 301,27-302,33; 307,32-3; 
316,12-15 
every pair of contradictories true: 290,34- 
291,9 
recognised an intermediate between con- 
tradictories: 239,2 
Pythagoreans: 
Odd and Even: 262,4-5 
One and Dyad (Platonists?): 262,7-8 


rarefaction, manésis: 262,5 
rest, thesis that all things are at rest, criti- 
cised: 341,30-343,10 


sense-perception, aisthésis: 
error of identifying sense-perception 
with intelligence: 306,3-307,14 
reply to this error: 307,29-308,38 
facts about sense-perception do not sup- 
port subjectivism: 313,20-316,29 
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Socrates (example): 257,25-7; 277,2; 280,7; 
284,2.19-20.33; 288,7-290,20, passim; 
310,18-20; 342,27-9 

sophist, sophistés: 

contrasted with philosopher: 258,26-39 
contrasted with dialectician, philoso- 
pher: 259,24-260,29 

speech, phéné: 

basic to defence of non-contradiction: 
272,22-284,36 

basic to defence of excluded middle: 
335,21-336,22 

basic to critique of universal affirmation, 
negation: 338,25-38 

Stoics: 

doctrine of equality of errors: 301,18 

terminology, pros ousian pés ekhein: 
242,31 

Strife, neikos (Empedoclean principle): 
262,8 

subjectivism: 

a Protagorean position: 301,29-303,16 

occasioned by problems in natural phi- 
losophy: 303,16-308,38 

replies to these problems: 309,1-313,17 

error of identifying intelligence with 
sense-perception: 306,3-307,14 

reply to this error: 307,29-308,38 

facts about sense-perception do not sup- 
port subjectivism: 313,20-316,29 

subjectivism makes all things relatives: 
322,17-326,19 


Theophrastus, On Affirmation: 273,18-19; 
328,18 
truth, alétheia: 
defined: 328,19-329,4; 339,3-340,7 
no intermediate between truth and fal- 
sity: 328,7-334,3 


Unlimited, apeiron (Pythagorean-Platonic 
principle): 262,7 


wine, mixed (example): 334,26-7 


Xenophanes, criticised by Epicharmus: 
308,11-14 


Zeno (Eleatic), paradoxes: 334,13-19 
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